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THE DUBLIN EXHIBITION OF EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY-ONE. 


WHEN the Buckle of the next cen- 
tury—and this word is not to be 
taken for a mere chip of metaphor, 
but for the name of the delightfully 
heterodox historian of civilization— 
shall set about balancing the great 
ledgers of our own age, his finger will 
be arrested irresistibly by certain 
strange entries, which are sure to 
have powerful influence on whatever 
result he may “ bring out.” 

Feeling his way between the dis- 
turbing poles of Gallomania and 
Gallophobia, which succeed each 
other in irregular spasms,—through 
the fogs and clouds of wars barbarian, 
wars with Russians, Indians, New 
Zealanders, and Chinamen, that burst 
out like conflagrations in the night, 
and are extinguished with an equal 
suddenness and surprise—through 
the bewildering whirl of submarine 
cables of telegraphy, laid on from 
house to house, like water mains, 
for domestic use, of breech loaders, 
of drinking fountains, shilling art 
unions, peoples’ parks, Spurgeonism, 
and Essays and Reviews of a rich 
heretical flavour, and reaching even 
to their ninth edition—amid all this 
curious Charivari, he will be startled 
to find that the earth, periodically 
worked in labour, and threw out 
monster glass temples, dazzling Alad- 
din’s palaces, that teemed and over- 
Sound with costly produce, the work 
of man's hands or of assisted nature, 
and which, as a matter of course, people 
from all the ends of the earth hurried 
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tumultuously to see. For a fixed 
number of months, unfamiliar tones 
of skin, mellow olive, tawney yellow, 
and the deeper vandyke browns, 
richly toasted under rampant suns, 
flit through the streets, and mys- 
tify the gaping aborigines, among 
whom the fairy palace has risen. It 
will be on record that those places of 
shelter, where a decent entertainment 
was to be found for man and beast— 
if, indeed, such inconvenient shifts as 
wresting of cupboards and bath-rooms 
to an abnormal sleeping accommoda- 
tion, can be with propriety styled 
a decent entertainment—were all 
choked with asuperfluity of guests to 
the enrichment of the hosts, not- 
ably within sight of great globes, 
and squares of a pseudo foreign com- 
plexion, bearing the name of Leicester. 
All things of the day or hour had a 
natural relation, or were forced vio- 
lently into relation with great crystal 
cynosure, or Aladdin’s palace—drama- 
tic entertainments, excursion trains, 
neck-ties, paragon umbrellas, purses, 
carriages, cheap silks, and a huge 
miscellany of toys and knick-knacks, 
all radiated with more or less appro- 
priateness to the Aladdin edifice. ie 
tonia—Great Exhibition ofthe Works 
of Industry—Exposition Universel— 
whatever were its flaming titles, it 
was to be Mr. Burke’s “ Cheap De- 
fence of Nations” (cheaper than 
chivalry), the new era, the millennium 
of peace, and an eternal hand-shaking 
across the straits of Dover. We were 
1 
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to be in the arms of our Frenchman 
and a brother perennially. We were 
to grow hoarse and crimson with 
shrieking, Departure for Syria, and 
Entente cordiale. By-and-by the hour 
came, the bell rang, the curtain 
came down, Aladdin’s palace was 
fairly gutted, and the glass cathedral, 
aisles, arcades and all, swept away. 

Prospero Paxton had broken his 
wand and sailed away from the en- 
chanted island ; but he had raised up a 
dynasty of crystal palaces, and founded 
aroyal line. They begot each other in 

uick succession. One burst out upon 
the Lee : others contemporaneously in 
Dublin and New York, and shortl 
after in Paris. That of New Yor 
was a gaudy pretentious undertaking, 
varnished over with a film of char- 
latanry, and ushered in with more 
than average transatlantic flourish. 
It enjoyed but a waning and un- 
healthy vitality, and finally collapsed 
unhandsomely. Then came the an- 
nus mirabilis, the jubilee year of fifty- 
five: when there was high festival 
held upon the Seine. Fairies had been 
working, in their own imperceptible 
way, among Se Elysian fields—those 
terrestrial Elysian enclosures where 
are the singing cafés, and the lights 
twinkling and sparkling through the 
trees ; and wherethe close ranks of men 
secure in the cool night-air, sit and sip, 
and chink upon their glasses summons 
to the deft waiter ; and the great ex- 
cluded, looking wistfully from afar 
off, see a radiant angel in a blaze of 
light, warbling sweetly for the sitting 
immortals. There has risen silently 
among those trees, the true Aladdin’s 
Palace, the Grand Exposition. 

That Grand Exposition was but a 
pretence, a decent excuse ; for the real 
show spread itself far and wide over 
both sides of the Seine, and overflowed 
into these thousand-and-one wonders 
which the gay city contains. Paris 
the Beautiful was itself the true “Ex- 

osition’—it was the true world’s 
air of that world continental which 
owns Paris for its capital. That vast 
body of outlanders, the huge miscel- 
lany of Germans, Italians, Belgians, 
and Swiss, at the bottom of all whose 
thoughts and speculations ferments 
some Parisian yeast, girded up their 
loins, and converged upon the great 
capital. We of these countries know 
what a gala it was, and what an in- 
toxication there was abroad ; and how 
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all the world, and the world’s help- 


mate, and his voluminous offspring, - 


and even that old-fashioned immov- 
able world who hung all its life over 
bogs and westerly wilds, scraped up 
moneys—Heaven only knows how— 
were gotten with infinite pains down to 
Folkstone—thence across, and finally 
amazed their metropolitan friends by 
sudden apparition on the Boulevards. 
For us of this city it was as though 
the green carpet of Merrion-square, 
with its military music and fluctu- 
ating promenading company, had 
been floated through the air, and laid 
down, without a crease—say inthe gar- 
dens of the Tuileries. At café doors, 
in galleries, in contiguous box, the 
eye rested upon friendly faces—at least 
familiar, if not known. The rude Doric 
of our native land jarred unpleasantly 
upon ears acclimatized by a fortnight’s 
residence to the musical Parisian ca- 
dence. The sun seemed to shine the 
whole day long: gold and silver sheen, 
shot with all colours of the rainbow, 
seemed to dance and glisten at wey 
corner. The old became young. It 
was noted that even dry and sap- 
less natures, cold and chary of words 
at home, here threw off their stiff gar- 
ments, and rioted like schoolboys. 

Further on came the Art Panorama 
of Manchester, to whose glories it may 
be almost doubted if the coming event 
of next year whose shadow isnow upon 
us, will even reach. There was en- 
rolled a huge pictorial scroll such as 
the world is not often privileged to see. 
But its memory is still green ; and the 
recollection of that delightful junket- 
ting, when, with noformality of studied 
preparation, a few light articles of 
wearing gear were flung into the port- 
manteau, and we were away by the 
morning’s train—furnishes after-din- 
ner and fireside entertainment to 
many a household. 

In this race of huge competing 
Show Houses Ireland has made a 
figure more than respectable, and 
wholly out of proportion to the 
strength of her commercial position. 
This Emerald Island—not yet, thank 
Heaven, dotted thickly with brick-red 
carbuncles in the shape of factories, 
and comparatively destitute in the 
matter of tall chimneys—this poor 
eon enem with fingers too delicate 

or hard work, looked down upon by 
her two stalwart sisters, has, in her 
own quiet way, absolutely taken a lead 
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in this matter of exhibiting. In the 
score, England marks two; Scotland, 
lain zero; Ireland is now fairly 
aunched in her third. Three of these 
overgrown bazaars, within a decade of 
years, is not so bad for an uncommer- 
cial country. Nay, long before Alad- 
din’s palaces were dreamt of, the 
Royal Dublin Society were holding 
their unostentatious “Triennial Exhi- 
bitions of Arts and Manufactures ;” 
and their halls and galleries were filled 
with curious spectators, examining 
raw produce, and watching how the 
looms worked. These silent, unob- 
trusive services should not be over- 
looked. The elegant building which, 
in fifty-three, “sprung like some tall 
alm’’—yet scarcely in the silent 
ashion of Bishop Heber’s edifice, for 
during the process the “ponderous 
axes” rang out lustily and obstreper- 
ously—has not been sufficiently ap- 
preciated. Had it been in a more 
directly imperial locality, there would 
have been enthusiastic ravings over 
its fine proportions, the daring span 
of its roof, its harmonious and airy 
colouring, the general leaven of art 
which seasoned its contents; and, 
above, its superb gallery of pictures, 
which furnished at once a hint and 
an exemplar to commercial Manches- 
ter. Continental sovereigns and in- 
stitutions—with that almost affec- 
tionate leaning towards Ireland which 
has alwayscharacterized foreign coun- 
tries—stripped their walls remorse- 
lessly, and sent their very choicest 
pictures. Pushing Celtic emissaries, 
with a coolness that almost amounted 
to effrontery, found their way to the 
cabinets of awful potentates and col- 
lecting magnates; and where there 
was reluctance, actually proceeded to 
wheedle them out of their treasures. 
It is recorded that there was a diffi- 
culty about an organ of sufficient size 
for the opening performance ; but 
there were found some daring spirits, 
skilled in the treatment of reluctant 
and obstructive natures, who at once 
proceeded to the abode of certain dons 
of a special college in Oxfordshire, 
in whose church they had got wind 
of a suitable instrument—a nobleand 
imposing thing-—in daily use for the 
choral services. With what unguent 
they anointed the eyes of these trust- 
ing dons—with what drug they suc- 
ceeded in stupefying their senses, has 
never yet transpired; but the fact 
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remains, that the huge mountain of 
music was, in due course, broken up 
and shipped, the good-natured dons 
foregoing their instrument, together 
with the choral services, for nearly a 
year. Could the force of exhibition 
diplomacy further go? Not to be 
forgotten, too, the grand burst of 
music at the opening, sustained by 
an army of twelve hundred, drawn-up 
thickly round the dons’ great organ, 
which piped and bassooned it on this 
little visit with as hearty good will as 
at home in the choral services. Here, 
again, too, was the first step in the 
enrolment of those huge musical 
landwehr, which have since received 
their development in Handel festivals 
and such organizations. In those early 
days, all was primeval. Yet the 
Thunderer’s own deputy, accredited 
to Manchester, found fault with their 
gigantic musicalefforts, and contrasted 
it unfavourably with its Irish pre- 
cursor. But yet the greatest feature, 
more in the line of its morale, remains 
behind. We are now in the hum and 
busy throes of the great exhibitive 
business of next year, which is to 
outdo all foregoing attempts. In the 
Times newspaper may be read whole 
columns of costly space, absolutely 
choked with the names of nobilit 
and opulent firms outbidding eac 
other in magnificent £ s. d., set down 
by way of guarantee. Yet, what may 
be called this competitive ostentation 
—attended with not one feather’s 
weight of risk, even in the eyes of 
unprofessional persons—has a dif- 
ferent complexion to the spectacle of 
one man starting such an undertak- 
ing at his own risk, and placidly 
drawing cheque after cheque, until 
his oatieg shall have reached nearly 
to £100,000! That was the moral 
that lay behind the Dublin exhibition 
of 1853 ; and without imparting any 
patriotic fustian, or vaunting it as a 
stretch that no other nation could 
reach to, it may be said that no other 
“Palace of Industry” has contained 
so admirable an object. 

This leads us directly to the thres- 
hold of that buildingin Kildare-street, 
where, as a sort of critical Ancient 
Mariner, we have been holding the 
reader fast by the button, he, all the 
while, hearing the loud bassoon dron- 
ing importunately from within. Let 
no stranger unwittingly stray into the 
heavy red brick Lombardic palace 
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which cumbers the corner, and from 
whose airy, lantern-like windows, 
luxurious sybarites and elegant Con- 
servatives shall feast on a prospect 
of park, and meadow, and trees, and 
bright bustling streets, all fused into 
one perspective, which may compete 
with the gay phantasmagoria of the 
Rue de Rivoli. So, shifting (it is 
hoped by a long anticipation) that 
salon comic epitaph, writ for a 
preceding architectural knight— 


** Lie heavy on him, Earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee”— 


to the shoulders of the designers of 
Oxford and Dublin Museums, and 
other elegancies, we shall pass up the 
street; and after being inconvenienced 
secundum artem, by clicking turn- 
stiles (a necessary probation for all 
exhibitions), we shall become free of 
the building. 

The elbows of a hundred committee 
power must have been burnishing 
their old Aladdin’s lamp with pro- 
digious effect, for lo! what was yes- 
terday a cool caravanserai for kine, 
has now burst out into an elegant pa- 
lace, glowing with rich blues and deli- 
cate blending of colour, according to 
the prismatic laws, as laid down by 
H. M. Department of Science and 
Art. InallIrish Exhibitions we have 
rushed into these warm blues, with a 
better and more cheerful effect than 
those pale and colder tintings in whieh 
Messrs. Digby Wyatt, and Owen 
Jones affect. The kine, the stall-fed 
mammoths, have'passed away, and left 
no sign. Nosurreptitious zephyrlurks 
unseen, charged with their fragrance. 
The classic Roman forum is in the 
mouths of the peasantry, degraded to 
‘** The Cow-meadow,”’ Campo Vaccino: 
here, by a happier fate, Cow-mea- 
dow has been glorified into an artistic 
Forum. But having now, as has been 
said, been passed underneath the 
Caudine Forks—that is, turn-stiled 
into the building—we glide away to 
the left, and plunge into that pictorial 
aisle, where there shall be Euthanasia 
for all such as batten upon form and 
colour. 

What a warm glowing furniture— 
soothing and com: ontang for the eye— 
is that confused miscellany of bright 
gilding and dappled colour, which 
stretches away as the interior lining 
of a picture gallery? Above all, with 
no gaping spaces, or uncovered gaps ; 
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for we make the august company sit 
close and compact—of course, taking 
care they shall not be inconvenienced. 
No hangings, no tapestry, like that 
wall clothing, so rich and genial in its 
effect. 

We make our first bow to this huge 
fighting-piece, “The Battle of Mee- 
anee” (144), lent from the collection of 
Her Majesty. Looking to the lively 
tinge of the colouring, the abundance 
of clear yellows and reds and blues, 
laid on edge to edge in bold contrast, 
the vitality of the figures, and general 
air of business, we think instinctively 
of the French, and murmur, “ Horace 
Vernet;’’—a not very wild conjecture, 
for the pester, Mr. Armytage, was a 
pupil of the great fight painter’s, and 

as caught the favourite gaudy treat- 
ment of his master. rere is tre- 
mendous spirit in some of the leading 
combatants, and above a variety in the 
pupas-< terrible stumbling-block 
or such as have to dispose crowds 
over a few acres or soof canvas. The 
French are brave at such handling, 
and gan get together a herd of con- 
torted figures, with brandishing arms, 
tossing hair, and inflated garments, 
with a success and genuine gusto that 
no other nation can reach to. They are 
great in the spasms. Poor Haydon 
was never so jubilant as when he got 
home a large canvas ; and this Mee- 
anee picture, by the way, suggests a 
melancholy recollection, namely, that 
it was seeing the name of Armytage 
with the other successful competitors 
for the frescoes that was the crushing 
blow for the ill-fated painter. This 
being worsted by younger rivals was 
more than he could bear. The world 
knows too well the story of his sui- 
cide. 

A deputation from the Vernon gal- 
leries—familiar friends and welcome 
—who have stepped over, in a good- 
natured way, to show themselves, 
look down smilingly from the right. 
Save you, Sir Malvolio! (178), so 
comical in attitude, so laughably wi- 
zened in face and feature ; a famous 
picture in form and outline and hu- 
mour—every thing save colour. Ne- 
ver, surely, was that notorious defi- 
ciency of our countryman, Maclise, 
seen to such fatal advantage. At 
the Paris Exposition Frenchmen were 
heard deploring this © outspeakin 
imperfection. The homely wor 
“scratchy” seems to be suggested by 
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every inch of this picture ; there is 
nothing rich—nothing flaky, but a 
provoking costiveness of colour—a 
. rigid neatness, as though it had been 
laid on with a steel-pen. All the pic- 
tures of thisfamous man suggestabout 
the same uncomfortable thoughts. 

Here, tod, is Mr. Augustus Egg’s 
scene from the “ Diable Boiteux” 
(149), conscientious and thoroughly 
English ; carefully drawn and clean 
in colour. There isa class of these 
pictures in which there is an infusion 
of rapiers and Spanish dresses, which 
someway suggest water-colours. Still, 
it cannot be concealed that the French 
have a hundred painters who could 
each turn out a hundred such works 
without a probability of their being 
selected for the national collection. 
Allhomage, though,to this rich,chalky 
Hint of Etty (164)—no more in- 
deed than a hint; but so far as it 
goes, a recalling of that ripe flesh and 
satisfying colour, laid on with a rich 
unctuous brush. This bit of gentle- 
manly elegance—this “ Escape of 
the Carrara Family” (158), under the 
smooth treatment of the courtly Sir 
Charles, President of the Royal Aca- 
demy, it is not such a matter of re- 
joicing to see. A pretty group— 
pretty men—pretty women—and 
pretty treatment, generally. The force 
of smoothness and correctness could 
not further go. There is no vulgar 
colouring—no trace of ungentlemanly 
exertion in the stroke of a brush ; but 
all is toned down to a sheer dead level 
of smooth. These are no self-sufficient 
opinions, or those of a mere indivi- 
dual, for the critical world has long 
since decreed Sir Charles Eastlake to 
be a well-meaning, but feeble painter, 
though the best president the Aca- 
demy could have. It is well-known 
that the qualifications for this officeare 
wholly apart from professional merit, 
and that tact, good address, and an 
adroit and smooth manipulation of 
the aristocracy, together with a gift of 
speech-making, are the true presiden- 
tial essentials. 

Looking at this small cabinet pic- 
ture of “The Lake of Como” (190), 
the work of the English Gudin, Stan- 
field, and the many warm tones blend- 
ed in its sky, we somehow receive a 
hint—a breath, asof the Royal Italian 
Opera. There is a disposition of the 
boats and buildings which more or less 
suggest the stage; and that sky be- 
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fore-mentioned seems to glow warmly 
by the aid of artificial illumination 
from the wings. The smooth deli- 
cacy and transparent glaze of the 
water contrast with later more bois- 
terous manner of the painter, when 
he put out to sea in fresh, blowing 
days, and fixed on his canvas splash- 
ing, briny waves. The French are in- 
dignant at his being named in the 
same breath with their Gudin, and 
the English as scornfully repudiate 
the comparison. 

And now we are standing opposite 
a famous picture, made familiar by 
print-shop window, by annual, by 
scrap-book ; but never ad nauseam, 
—that vain search of my Uncle 
Toby’s for that speck or mote which 
Widow Wadman said had gotten into 
her eye (172). See what a fresh, 
healthy, open-air bit of colour, so 
clear and honest ; and as to treatment 
of the story, how simple and concen- 
trated. But it is bootless preaching 
on a text so well-worn as this of Les- 
lie. Stillit forces on us more directly 
than many other pictures what a 
strange thing is what is called style, 
in painting men and women. There 
is one man, Etty, getting in his 
colours with all the rich surface of 
velvet ; another, finishing elaborately, 
as with a crow-quill; and here, as we 
look into the working of this Uncle 
Toby picture, we see an utter careless- 
ness of stroke—a pure disregard of 
finish and neatness, and instead, a 
broad result and effect which will not 
bear close looking into. The same 
end brought round by so many differ- 
ent means. 

There hangs now, or did hang last 
year, upon the walls of Marlborough 

ouse, a collection of studies of the 
human figure, worked on tinted paper 
in coloured chalks, which are in them- 
selves a monument of pains and study 
of that most conscientious of painters, 
William Mulready; any thing to 
equal the exquisite finish and elabora- 
tion—significant of whole years of 
patient study—in those wonderful 
exercises, cannot be conceived. But 
these are only typical of his whole 
career. With him there is no mud- 
dling over a difficulty, as a pianiste 
will muddle through an intricate 
run, no pleasing mystification and 
ambiguity, no uncertain drawing; 
every line with him is firm, honest, 
manly—avowed, and not skrinking 











from the proper test. Examine the 
firm outlines of the two specimens 
here (168, 175), so clear and firm as 
almost to sacrifice breadth. But has 
any one ever ventured to put the 
question to Mr. Mulready, not out of 
an idle curiosity, but purely desiring 
information—why he fits out his 
figures with those glowing pink faces 
— pone his little boys, who play at 
Wolf and the lamb, and seem to have 
come in hot and panting, from run- 
ning in the sun. The faces of those 
who are crossing the ford, seem to 
reflect the same tint; and the whole 
figures of those who are busy read- 
ing the sonnet, are steeped from head 
to foot in the same vivid glow. 

Mr. Redgrave, R.A., is, no doubt, 
an experienced master; but his place 
is clearly at his lecture desk. Not 
all the immortals of the Academy are 
true divinities; and the incurious 

ublic would be surprised to learn 

ow many mute inglorious Smiths 
and Browns encumber the heavenly 
ranks, appending the mystic Roman 
letters to their names. We may, there- 
fore, speak of Mr. Redgrave, with a 
suitable disrespect ; and say, without 
fear of Olympian thunder, that he al- 
ways more or less, shamed that fine 
Vernoncompany. Let any Redgravian 
who doubts this look carefully into the 
coarse, feeble, tea-tray handling of the 
teacher’s gown (176), and the poor 
scrapy treatment of the other acces- 
sories: no depth, no life, but drawing 
correct to a dreary degree. Some 
time back the best singing professor 
in London, at whose feet all operatic 
donne sat to be indoctrinated, was 
an ancient Italian, who could with 
difficulty bleat even, do, re, mi, fa; so 
it ma with Mr. Redgrave, R.A. 
Mr. Cope’s (156), yet another immor- 
tal) conception of the “hawthorne 
shade,” is very humorous ; the stand- 
ing pensioner, with his stick, very 
truthful. But still there is the same 
washy feebleness of colour, the same 
stiff beginner's hand, suggestive, as 
before, of the tea-board. 

Let all who love a dainty, grateful, 
bit of colour, such as shall refresh 
the eye grown parched and thirsty 
after the last crudities, halt before 
the little cabinet Uwins (181). The 
Italian mother’s dress is a feast in 
itself. Those who have been in Italy 
can attest that there is here no ex- 
travagance of cobalt or lake. 
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To extol Sir Edwin formally at 
what is called “this time of day,” 
would indeed reach almost to fatuity. 
The only legitimate and respectful 
standard is to compare him with 
himself. Taking this indulgence we 
may say that the renowned “Dignity 
and Impudence” (189) seems some- 
what faded, and looks brighter in the 
engravings. This is duly accredited 
for admiration, yet there are other 
works of this master which we should 
welcome with a yet warmer enthusi- 
asm. We would ask for those groups 
of knowing terriers, those “ Jacks in 
Office,” whose wiry hair, and sharp, 
knowing, almost human expression, 
exhibit such marvellous manipula- 
tion. Looking at this brown impo- 
sing dignified head, with the heavy 
flapping jaws, raises the ghost of the 
lively canon of Saint Paul’s, the 
Reverend Sydney Smith, of facetious 
memory, whom we seem to hear play- 
fully refuting the notion that he was 
about to sit to Sir Edwin for his 
portrait, “Is thy servant a dog, that 
thou shouldst require this thing of 
me?” In his other picture, “The 
Sanctuary,” (207), he has broken into 
the land of poesy and romance. Never 
was a quiet atmospheric effect so ex- 
quisitely interpreted. The calm lone- 
liness of the place, the strange light, 
the bold relief of the stag’s figure, his 
fresh dripping look ; the company of 
ducks paddling and splashing among 
the weeds, as their delight; the line 
of birds carried away into the dis- 
tance, so as artfully to convey the 
notion of remoteness; a hundred 
such points for admiration will be dis- 
covered in this fine picture. Though 
comparisons haveat all times a certain 
ungraciousness, still a rival name— 
one Rosa—will intrude itself here. 
Which are we for—Rosa or Sir 
Edwin? If it must be spoken, she 
is the greater painter—that is, can 
construct a finer picture; it may be 
that the academic knight can manu- 
facture a more exquisite coat of fur or 
hair, and grow pictorial wool that 
shall be more natural. Yet Rosa has 
a a conception. Sir Edwin 
could not have painted that ploughed 
field in the Luxemburg, or the famous 
“ Horse Fair,” or that tender exquisite 
scene of the Italian shepherd, sur- 
rounded by his flocks, praying at the 
foot of the rustic cross. An endless 
expanse and variety of sheep lending 
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effect to the whole as a picture; but 
we are not distracted by the whole 
concentration of the artist’s power, in 
the startling reality of the wool. 
Under the wing of his greater name- 
sake creeps in Charles Landseer—also 
of the immortals—and presents us 
with an inoffensive, unambitious, 
conception of Sterne’s Maria (182) ; 
very neat, very pretty, and hard to 
be objected to on any special ground. 
Still this harmless work is now the 
property of the nation—as one of 
those precious heirlooms that are to 
be shown to wise men who travel 
from afar off to see how great is 
England in the arts. Naught surely 
but what is of primest quality should 
be admitted into the sanctuary. The 
French—and they are therivals whom 
weshould watch most jealously—have 
a thousand Jules, and Henris, and 
Augustes busy, in their shirt-sleeves, 
in the purlieus of the Latin quarter, 
each skilful enough to dash you off a 
bit of such “genre” for a hundred 
francs. 

And this mention of French artists 
brings us back again to Rosa, of the 
horseandthekine. A gentleman ofthis 
city was in Paris the Beautiful, some 
twelve or fifteen years back, turn- 
ing over the wares of a picture-dealer. 
There was the usual company of bra- 
zen pretenders, sprinkled with a genu- 
ine prince or two—but unrecognised. 
“Here,” said the dealer, taking down 
a small cabinet picture—a dappled 
grey horse held by two men—“ here 
is a piece by a promising but unknown 
artist. Monsieur is welcome to it for. 
say one hundred francs.” The dappled 
grey rather struck the fancy of the 
travelling connoisseur, and it accord- 
ingly made a sea voyage to Ireland. 
By-and-bye came round the famous 
“ Horse Fair,” in the usual peripatetic 
fashion, under the showman’s guid- 
ance; and our gentleman went with 
the rest of the world to see it. He ad- 
mired, as indeed he could not but ad- 
mire; but was somewhat disturbed 
by that plunging gray in the centre, 
as though it were of kin to another 
dappled gray. He went home, still 
disturbed, went straight to hs old 


established original dappled gray, and 
read in the corner, in the rude charac- 
ters of the brush, “ Rosa Bonheur.” 
Here, too, is one of Pyne’s yellow 
dreams — delicate, transparent — al- 
most akin to water-colour, and bathed 
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in that filmy ocherish haze in which 
he revels. See the tender shadowy 
way in which the distant animals are 
laid in. This artist has always been 
among the painting poets. 

We have now fallen among the 
great portrait worthies, and never can 
we have finer company. Ina popu- 
lous gallery we cannot be alone ; there 
is no solitude where there is a line of 
these mellow, grand, dignified ladies 
and gentlemen of another age, mea- 
suring you with sad eyes, as you walk 
up and down their domain. A fine 
ripened portrait, from a hand skil- 
ful in transfusing mind and intellect 
into rich strokes of paint; a face 
that breaks out luminously from its 
dark clouds of back-ground—a doge 
—grand duke—beruffied man of state, 
with chin poised thoughtfully upon 
his fingers; chancellor, collared earl, 
or nell dame; such make up the 
choicest society. In the Roman gal- 
leries, the noble princes live with 
their ancestors clustered thickly round 
them, and can see their forefathers 
every day, as they were in the flesh, 
vivified by Titian and Pordenone. 

That was a prodigious conscription 
of portraits, that congress at Man- 
chester. “Any thing like so large and 
important a series of British por- 
traits,’ wrote that genuine and most 
unctuous gossip, Mr. Peter Cunning- 
ham, “ has never before been brought 
together. Edgehill and Naseby did 
not see so many Cavaliers and Round- 
heads of note in real buff and armour 
as are here assembled upon canvas.” 
In this Irish Walhalla the attendance 
is more than respectable. To whom 
should we pay our earliest respects— 
rendered, too, with profuse cere- 
monious bows after the manner of the 
older school, if not to this emperor of 

ortrait painters and accomplished 
iterary companion, who, as we all 
know by heart, when there set in the 
odious critical formularies concerning 
“Correggios and stuff, Shifted his 
trumpet,” and repudiated the jargon 
in a pinch of snuff. We stop before 
this fine full-length nobleman (170), 
stepping stately from one of those 
clabuiadaly-Goeid formes -- now unhap- 
pily antiquated—which rioted in a 
rank luxuriance of gilt vegetation. 
Not so often do we encounter those 
full-sized Sir Joshuas. We are more 
familiar with those of the moderate 
kit-kat standard. In this noble Lord 
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Lieutenant will be noted a delicate 
bloom of colour—a thin transparency 
and honey-like flow, which will help 
to decide on the claims of certain false 

rophets and sham trumpet-shifting 

residents of the Royal Academy, 
which are sure to abound in every 
collection. There should be noted the 
sprink silver gray of the lace and tas- 
sels, sprinkled like spray over the pic- 
ture, the raised detail of the gold cord- 
ing, the warm harmony of those lake- 
coloured ribanis, and the rich, melod- 
ious background. There is acharm in- 
describable in those Sir Joshuas. But, 
looking at the face and hands—of a 
leaden white—we have a whole lec- 
ture delivered to us on that pernicious 
empiricism—those fantastic, frantic 
tricks he used to play upon his pal- 
ette. With this result, that all his 
pictorial children are in a slow but 
certain consumption, waning and 
wasting away, as is testified in the 
ghastly face and hands of the noble 
Earl and Chief Governor of Ireland 
now before us. The “ First Marquis 
of Drogheda” (31) has more colour 
left in his cheeks. There is the old 
transparency, and soft, cloudy hand- 
ling, and the snatch of red coat, shaped 
on the picturesque old pattern, with 
facings, is vated into breath and 
warmth, and does not look hot and 
flaring, as is the manner of red coats. 
“Sir William Chambers” (488) illus- 
trates what has been often said as to 
the ingenious variety of attitude this 
great master could compass. 

But for a matchless and unique pre- 
figuring of the human form upon 
canvas, commend us to that tall, 
graceful stooping figure in the bloom- 
coloured coat—poor gentle Goldy 
once made himself absurd in just 
such a coat—leaning on the spinnet, 
portrait of one Fisher, acomposer (196), 
and a picture likely enough far more 
melodious in its tones than he was. 
Mark the rich, velvet-surfaced green 
that serves as back ground—how it 
glides down into and throws out— 
without violence, however—that lus- 
cious carmine-coloured coat—an air of 
inexpressible harmony over all ; a lus- 
cious picture, and signed Gainsbo- 
rough! Well might he compete with 
Sir Joshua. Those two rude sketches 
just at hand (202, 209) are of inesti- 
mable value to the student, illustrat- 
ing the process and secrets of this 
wonderful artist’s manner. What a 
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handsome face that of his nephew, 
even in this rough-and-ready trans- 
lation. Disappointment results from 
these portraits of Angelica Koufman 
(173, 176), which seem to lack the 
pretty grace of that female acade- 
mician ; but, en revanche, here is a 
triad of Romney’s, in the old self- 
convicting manner of thatartist. He 
could not with decency place the head 
of his favourite, Lady Hamilton, on 
the shoulders of all his sitters, but 
he could at least place her shoulders 
underneath their heads. There is a 
hint of this Hamilton treatment in 
that Woman in White yonder (171), 
and in that Siddon’s picture (220). 
Here is, indeed, a delicate Greuze, for 
all the world like a bit of flowered, old- 
fashioned silk—a cozy face with such 
a delicate bloom—yet the colour a 
little dry and thirsty for this dainty 
master. And here is a positive glut of 
Rembrandts—actual embarrassment 
of wealth. Mark the sultry,smoky yel- 
low of this pair from Hampton Court 
(370, 371) of good pedigree—take 
that sign and token with you to the 
“Louvre,” tothe “Old Alchemist,” and 
tothe “ Angel appearing to Tobit:”’ see 
if they have not all that smoky yellow 
air. The Dutch Lady (371) is a feast 
in herself. Not quiteso well accredited 
(for we must be very jealous in mat- 
ters affecting this master) comes that 
“ Cavalier” (294), who has a quaint, 
Don Quixote cast in his face, and the 
true vellum, Rembrandtish skin, but 
is, on the whole, doubtful. The noble 
proprietor of “Tobit” (65) cannot feel 
very secure in the authenticity of his 
agen neither may the owner of 
Yo. 177, who judiciously qualifies his 
pretensions by the addition, ‘ sup- 
posed.” The fine picture (354) 
stands upon a different foundation. 
Apart from its intrinsic merits (and 
even apart from the question of its 
paternity) it rests a fine picture. So 
competent an authority as the late 
Mrs. Jameson has left in writing her 
opinion of its merits: that compe- 
tent art critic has judged it to bea 
genuine picture. No one can pass by 
the best presentment extant of the 
terrible Dean of St. Patrick’s—setting 
him out in his full stature, his rand 
face, and unctuous curling lips. All, 
too, will look with interest on the por- 
trait of Lady Morgan—a little French 
and flashy in treatment, and smooth 
as if worked upon a Dresden plate. 
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These may be taken to exhaust 
the most noticeable of these portrait 
worthies. 

Among the promiscuous rank and 
file of this newly-raised corps of “old 
masters”—among many questionable 
and unserviceable recruits—we meet 
some splendid choice fellows, worthy 
of any service in the world. For 
those whose favourite diet is land- 
scape, let them walk straight to Lord 
Carlisle’s “ Rubens” (56), and feast in 
silence. You can trace that rich 
stroke of his brush—found in his 
gaudier pictures —only here heis chafe- 
ing at the restraint of sober tints im- 
ape by the subjects, but which he 

as contrived to make brilliant. Were 
ever greens treated so richly? Above 
all, note the superb contrast of the 
countryman’s vivid vermilion coat : 
a patch which lights the whole pic- 
ture. It sets us thinking of Turner’s 
famous vermilion buoy. Here, too, 
are excellent Barretts (339, 453)—a 
master once enjoying a tide of fa- 
shionable favour almost frantic. 
Eighteen hundred guineas was a price 
he often received for a landscape. It 
will be observed that his prevailing 
tones are a series of bluish greens, art- 
fully graduated to long distances, 
which suggest at times Rosa di Tivoli. 
The specimen here (8) is not all in the 
manner of this artist. Here, too, is a 
bit of feeble classicality of Benjamin 
West’s, very thin and pale in colour, 
but very correct. The day of the 
historical man is gone by, and it is a 
subject for congratulation that we 
have done for ever with the legions 
of smoothly painted men in shields 
and helmets who crowd the galleries 
of the Louvre. 

There are here some fresh brilliant 
Canalettis, with the clean liquid 
tone, which all Canalettis of true 
breeding should exhibit. He is the 
most recognisable painter in the world. 
The most ignorant of us are familiar 
with the gondolas and the sea-green 
waves, and the Lion of St. Mark, and 
call out without hesitation the name 
of the master. Yet such as have 
seen his best specimens, which lie in 
the Roman palaces (Lord Dudley, too, 
has some fine works of this master), 
their size, their brilliancy, their inimi- 
table gaiety and sparkle, will own 
that there is an enormous gap be- 
tween such works and the average 
respectable soi-disant pretenders. 
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One of his contributions here is 
curious, as being painted in England 
(38); and it almost provokes a smile 
to see the old Venetian garishness 
struggling to break out, but fettered 
by the dull influence of English at- 
mosphere. 

From the same quarter comes a 
dainty little Watteau (310), with the 
foggy, almost dirty, complexion which 
seems to attend on all Watteaus. The 
great superficial—those who retog- 
nise Canalettis by gondolas and 
towers of St. Mark—are sure to de- 
tect Watteaus by ladies in hoops and 
harlequins. Yet Lancry and a host 
of others handled these pastoral gar- 
den subjects, and used similar decora- 
tions. For a charming bit of ele- 
gance, by all means seek out a little 
cabinet picture, by one Longhi (411), 
which has travelled from Royal 
Lodgings at Hampton, and when 
found, make a note of it, Cuttlewise. 
Specially remark the delicacy of the 
white lady in the centre, painted as 
if on moth’s wings. Neither does it 
follow, because we see pigs, and straw, 
and a shed (268), that we should put 
our hands to our mouth and sing out, 
lustily, “‘ Morland!” There is a kind of 
sea-shore piece, with figures (471), be- 
longing to the Lord Chancellor, which 
pleases from its gay transparent tone 
and Neapolitan colour. thwell we 
might almost re-christen an Irish 
Etty, so full and juicy are his colours 
—his lakes and crimsons seem like 
the burstingsofan overripe plum. He 
aims at the gorgeous rainbow palette 
of the great English colourist. And 
yet, if so much as the hint of a weak- 
ness may be just touched on, there is 
a lack of the depth and breadth, the 
firmness and solidity, on which Etty 
bases his glowing tints. There isa 
tendency to sketchiness and haste 
while struggling for boldness. It is 
cheering to find among the ranks of 
Irish painters one vigorous enough to 
travel out of the old conventional 
line. “Admiration or Contemplation” 
(55) is a fine example of this Teton 
manner. Inthe “Painter Forgotten” 
(220) we find the same unctuous 
brush, but a quieter tone, with a 
strange, old-fashioned mellowness, 
which gives the idea of its having 
been done some fifty years back. Mr. 
Catterson Smith has shown well what 
aga has in this ripe and juicy 

tty line in that agreeable study 
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(127), which might be mistaken for 
one of Rothwell’s. If he could im- 
port a little more of this rich melli- 
fluous manner into his admirable 
portraits, it would heighten their 
effect prodigiously. 

This picture, “ Ben Lomond” (230), 
which glows fiercely with a sort of 
Vesuvian, sulphuric hue, is the work 
of Mr. Faulkener, another Irish 
artist. These violent atmospheric 
effects are hazardous things to deal 
with. Many will remember those 
wonderfully bold water-colours, those 
vigorous studies of gray rocks and 
vegetation with which this young 
artist first introduced himself to pub- 
lic notice. Dealing with oil and can- 
vas he has scarcely answered that 
extraordinary promise, that steady 
earnestness should manifest itself yet 
more fearlessly in its new vehicle. 
“Wicklow Harbour,” (203) by another 
Trish artist, aims at brightness of 
effect, which, however, is not to be 
attained by the mere use of bright 
colours. This picture has a confused, 
thin, water-colour effect. Yet Mr. 
Crowley has done some. good things 
before now—witness his “ Cup-toss- 
ing.” But why—to have done cavil- 
ling and grow to a point at once— 
why have we no professed “ Irish 
school,” no recognised traditional 
mannerism, a treatment racy of the 
airand soil, by which connoisseurs(and, 
better than they, dealers) shall learn 
to point with unerring certainty and 
say, “that isof theIrishschool.” Such 
have already the Scotch—positively, 
there is a species of Scotch manipu- 
lation and choice of subject perfectly 
declared, which will by-and-by work 
itself into fixed distinction. Surely 
these diminutive little landscapes 
(245, 251, 216, 225), so neat and trim 
and stippled, like a lady’s water- 
colour, are scarcely adequate symbols 
of an Irish school. We should take 
some shape defined. The glens, the 
lakes, the violet mists of the Seven 
Churches, the breakers of the Atlan- 
tic, should leave their mark upon us 





and break out in reflected strokes and 
colouring. The loose, straggling ma- 
terials aad be gathered into one 


strand. We should not be a mere 
pointless collection of waifs and 
strays, unguided, ill-regulated, blind, 
and spasmodic. 

dingtons (28), unaccountably 
esteemed in England, and bring- 
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ing good prices, are in respectable 


force. He is not to be confounded 
with one Bonnington, a defunct 
painter of extraordinary merit—one 
of the wild Arabs of the profession— 
whose works are sought after in Paris. 
There is an Italian landscape by 
Winton near the door, barely out of 
the smoke and scarlet of the “ Battle 
of Meeanee,” which is handled prettily. 

Here are a pair of those Herring 
farm-yard sketches (222, 223), familiar 
to us in coloured engravings—the 
straw, the hens, and the invariable 
glossy, well-groomed bay and black 

orses. There is another piece of 
this painter (42), a winter scene, 
in amore exceptional manner. Should 
we want a bath of gorgeous fruit 
colour, let us make for these melons 
and —_ (244), which are steeped 
in the favourite gorgeousness of Mr. 
Lance. No one should pass by a 
good landscape by Hammersly (6) 
or Mr. Hart’s “Dream of the Fox- 
hound” (99), which, apart from its 
subject—sure to enlist all our sym- 
a ies—is well painted. The over- 

anging lip and drooping nostril, sug- 
gesting a snuffle of infinite relish in 
the vision, show a profound know- 
ledge of canine somnolency. We had 
almost forgotten the wonderful sketch 
of Wilkie’s (179). 

Last of the series, and specially re- 
served for this place, to wind up the 
English pictorial line with a burst— 
waits us that grandly impressive 
Turner. We should have by us our 
richest diction, to deal suitably with 
the works of this noble painter; and 
turn out all the gold and silver speech 
that lines our purses. What a ma- 
jestic scene—and what an air of 
awful sublimity—of height and 
lonely desolation is conveyed within 
those few square feet of canvas. 
What a motley of the rich colours of 
vegetation—all subdued and harmon- 
ized. This, it will be observed, is in 
one of his early rational manners, 
for he is known by many manners 
which he put on, as it were, like gar- 
ments. here is his Barret-Gains- 
borough manner, miscellanies of noble 
trees in the foreground, with vast 
champaigns s elie away in the 
distance ; the fine old-fashioned land- 
scape steeped in modulations of 
= ; of which Lord Dudley's (Lord 

/ard) Italy is a pure specimen. Then 


comes his cold whinstone coloured 
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manner, when he became in love with 
dull rubarbs and yellowish n, and 
general slatish effect; having, it is 
said, Van der Veldein hiseye. Then 
we have that verging into Claude 
effect, of which the present picture is 
a good embodiment. Then we have 
the Claude—pur sang—the superb 
“ Carthage,” which hangs in the na- 
tional gallery, between two noble 
Claudes of the same size, literally 
bathed in molten gold. Then follows 
the genuine Turneresque, the dreams 
of luscious yellows dappled with lake, 
pink, and blue, and which though 
shapeless suggested in an exquisitely 
wild way, Venice uponthe sea. “Lob- 
ster salads,” the irreverent called 
them, yet surely glorified lobster 
salads. No, these sermons of Mr. 
Ruskin, in five copious volumes, are 
not mere ravings. 

To our foreign neighbours art comes 
naturally; with us it is, at best but 
an enforced culture. It is full time 
to wait upon our distinguished visi- 
tors, whom it was scarcely decent to 
have passed over so long. This 
monster melodrama, this spirited ex- 
travagance—which surely represents 
a theatrical battle from the Porte 
St. Martin, is pretty sure to attract 
gaping and admiring crowds. It is 
the very incarnation of extravagance, 
this sea fight and impending blow 
up of Slingeneyer. Observe what a 
Dutchman’s notion of colour is, how 
with much light, and glare, and effect, 
in the direction of colour, the result 
is leaden, dull, and dark. Positively 
every man on board is newly recovered 
from the jaundice. Such yellow 
parchment skins could not be con- 
ceived. What spasms, what clench- 
ings, what muscles, what over-done 
contortion, and how ee theat- 
rical the clean elegantly dressed figure 
in the centre. ow like a cat, that 
wild face on theright? Yet what an 
abundance of power and energy, what 
a plethora of genius, and what variety 
and imagination in the groupings. 
Some of the foreshortenings are start- 


ling. 
wo fine cattle pieces of Wouter- 
maester (l 8, 113), illustrating what we 


may call the furry fo manner 
which some artists on the continent 
are partial to, are worthy of much ad- 
miration, at least of consideration. 
There is a cloud of modern Belgian 
works, in that smooth pumiced style, 
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supposed to copy faithfully the old 
Flemish finish, and which groups the 
same class of figures, women peel- 
ing vegetables; drawing scenes in 
antique ruffs and sackbacks ; musical 
arties at the “Clavichord,” and such 
ike. This is all, at best, but a poor 
sort of masquerading, a rummaging 
in the old green rooms of some two 
hundred years back. Yet, this pre- 
supposed, they have abundant merits 
of their own. 

Surely we all know that pleasant 
bit of comedy—being, perhaps, a 
little too high for comfort—which ex- 
hibits the scene on a pirate’s deck, 
with the most comic masquerading of 
desperadoesin women’s gew-gaws and 
mild tourists costume, all with a view 
to entrap the unwary barque, who is 
approaching so unsuspiciously. M. 
Biard has Teed his work well ; there 
is infinite variety in the faces and at- 
titude. The proprietor of a singing- 
tavern in London gave eight hundred 
guineas for this work—a choice equally 
creditable to his taste as to his muni- 
ficence. The proprietor of the sing- 
ing-tavern has an admirable gallery. 
Truly there are strange things in this 
great Babylon. 

One of the quaintest gatherings 
that collector ever thought of getting 
together, is that Sotheby Gallery. It 
is delightful to get near genius in its 
lazy, careless hours, when it has 
thrown its buckram aside ; and round 
us here hang the sketches, first germs, 
free sparkles of imagination, thrown 
off at inspired moments when delay 
would be dangerous. How curious 
that series (273 to 292) produced in a 
succession of friendly meetings at 
night, which are so well described in 
Leslie’s Life. Here the originals for 
the old-fashioned vignettes which 
have adorned many a subscription 
edition, with “Plates by Westall ;” 
here are those minute illustrations in 
Indian-ink, which we have seen in 
some edition of Milton, and here is 
a startling bit, Babylonian effect in 
most Liliputian miniature, from the 
Brobdignagian pencil of John Martin. 
Here are Maclise’s wonderful pencil- 
ling for the “ Melodies.” ere is 
poetic snatch, in sepia, of David Cox, 
a rough draught of Etty’s, some true 
bits of the luckless Morland, many 
Prouts, some Hardings—in short, 
there is scarcely a water-colourist of 
note that is not represented. Even 
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those lively caricatures of Turner’s 
mannershould be considered a moment. 

So, having reached to the term of 
our tether, we must now depart from 
these happy hunting-grounds of paint- 
ing, so fair to the eye, and well- 
watered, and enter upon ruder pas- 
tures. Still we keep within the mys- 
tic pale of Art. Its spirit walks 
abroad through the building. Eyes 
had, before this, wandered with an 
inquiring curiosity to those huge, in- 
comprehensible wains which lay in 
the Royal Dublin Society’s Court, 
like Noah’s arks on wheels, or more 
like those “Wans” in which Mrs. 
Jarley brought about her famous 
“ wax-work.” Jarley’s wax-work had 
surely taken this city on its “ circuit,” 
and would by-and-by display the 
traditional showboards. But softly— 
this is speaking with unbecoming 
lightness, of a board, indeed, but of a 
board of another and more awful 
quality. These are the sacred peripa- 
tetic waggons of a department--the 
Department of Science and Art ! pre- 
sided over by Mr. Henry Cole, a 
Jupiter-Tonans, at whose nod local 
boards and provincial schools tremble. 
The waggons have been rifled cruelly, 
and their contents have been massed 
together in the great bazaar. It is 
a quaint and most original notion 
that, a waggon-load of virtu travel- 
ling through the country civilizing the 
population. A progress by no means 
unprofitable ; for here we have set out 
for us the whole circle of elegant Art— 
such as have time and diligence might 
perfect themselves in the learning of 
refined pots and tea-cups, and let the 
wains trundle away, sucked, as it 
were, like gigantic eggs). We may 
hang over these admirable studies, 
expended on screens, of Raphael’s 
handiworkin the Vatican—the famous 
Stanze, not only copied faithfully, 
but literally mimicked as to their 
tone and complexion. They touch a 
sudden chord, and set the traveller 
dreaming of his Roman days. We 
may revel, to begin with, in old iron 
works—in a metal feast of locks, 
plaques, coffers, caskets, hinges, and 
delicate steel keys, worked like lace, 
in old inlaid knives, and arms, and 
riccoco jewellery. In medallions 


from which the heads stand out 
in a fierce bold relief, absolutely 
ut toshame our 
hen, with a mere 


startling, and which 
trim, feeble coins. 
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turn of the head, we are plunged into 
pottery—that pottery which intoxi- 
cates and sets men (and women not- 
ably) frantic in its collection. Ban- 
quets of Majolica—Urbino ware, 
mark you! the early Gubbio Ma- 
jolica, mark you—which passes us on 
to the famous Palissy plates; thence 
launches us among the brave old Eng- 
lish ware—so sound and close—so ripe 
and sober in its tone—the old Staf- 
fordshiresand Derby, and Wedgwood, 
with his delicate blue and pearly white 
mosaics, which may beseen in mugsan« 
tiny tea services, and set in as medalli- 
ons into oldchimney-pieces. But when 
we touch on the crémedelacréme of pot- 
tery—the aristocracy—the Sévres, the 
Dresden—the old Dresden, mark you 
again! the noble jars, of what is len 
ciously styled “ Pate tendre,” lent by 
Her Majesty, and valued at £1,000 
each, we may well draw our breath and 
gasp in an exquisite sense of apprecia- 
tion. O, ye promenading Beeotians,who 
seein all these things but pipkins, and 
cannot relish the exquisitely fair com- 
a of those Circassians of porce- 
ain—the soft, delicate surface, alas! 
unapproachable now—nor own with 
rapture that the rose du barri tint, 
and the blew du rot tone, and the 
marvellous yellow, are all matchless 
colours, pass by decently and strive for 
amendment. See those dainty coffee- 
cups, as of egg-shell. These Laittieres, 
or milk-jugs: what shape— what ele- 
gance. Madesurely for houris’ fingers. 
Art may break out through any 
vehicle, even in so mean a shape as an 
umbrella-stand. It was an ingenious 
idea bringing in a stork, and placing 
a snake, twisted into loops, across in 
his bill. Coming in from the wet we 
drop our moist instruments into the 
convolutions of the serpent. Ona si- 
milar principle, the bronze dog, or fox, 
may be made to hold a hunting-whip, 
the lash and thong of which furnish 
adequate support to a whole armoury 
of sticks and umbrellas. Iron galvan- 
ized and artfully mimicking bronze is 
entering largely into artistic adorn- 
ment. Vases, tables, seats, &c., are 
here to be seen cunningly treated at 
the sign of Messrs. Rineiudens. 
But foreigners are beyond us in this 
elegant treatment of the metals. In 
the great year ’51 the huge foundry 
of the Vielle Montagne astounded the 
world by the perfection—the refine- 
ment of its castings; and on this oc- 
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casion the French have sent us some 
gigantic figures of men-at-arms in the 
rich, floridly-romantic style that na- 
tion so affects, elaborate in their trap- 
pings and ornaments, graceful and 
theatrical, and wrought out in that 
wonderful sham bronze—verdigris, 
rust, and all—in which they are un- 
approachable. It is really hopeful 
for the country to find the eminent 
firm which exhibits these works, 
Messrs. Fry, keeping up what is in 
fact a School of Design in their some- 
what multifarious workshops. They 
seem to turn out costly marble chim- 
ney-pieces, fashion furniture in all its 
branches, and weave miles of brilliant 
poplins with a happy facility. But 
the artist presides over all. There is 
a sideboard in which the elements of 
new pale oak, and old oak, and bronze 
are all combined, with an elegance 
which the usual unwieldy characters 
of such pieces of furniture seem to 
defy. There is a series of richly-gilt 
picture-framing, eighteen in number, 
carved in that antique florid style 
which, unhappily, picture-frames do 
not at all affect. There are ,other 
manufacturers represented here who 
are not contented with travelling in 
the old, hackneyed grooves, importing 
the stale old shapes and patterns, 
ad nauseam ; but who keep their 
workshops full of trained youths who 
are allowed togive play to their fancy. 
Good prices are given for the best de- 
signs, and the name of one manufac- 
turer could be given who travels perio- 
dically to Paris to keep his eye fa- 
mniliar with the unrivalled models to 
be found in that city of art. All 
round the galleries may be seen mir- 
rors and tables overlaid with a mis- 
cellany of birds and flowers and leaves, 
and the other luxuriance into which 
the carver’s chisel aa to run. 
There isa walnut study-table, substan- 
tial, yet elegant, on which the eye of 
the contemplative man will settle 
with almost affection. 

What will be thought of that daint 
art of marquetry, revived again wit 
much effect down by the Lakes of Kil- 
larney. The inlaying of the arbutus 
woods makes a pretty effect; and these 
two large drawing-room tables found 
favour with the Prince of Wales and 
Prince Napoleon, when on their travels. 

There is a wide and spacious field 
—a prairie almost—which as yet has 
been lying almost fallow, or at least 
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is only now beginning to be worked 
to any practical purpose. That noble 
storehouse, in which are laid up the 
boundless treasures of rich old Irish 
Art, the marvellous workings in pre- 
cious metals, the profusion of forms 
and figures, the boundless flow of tra- 
ceries, and arabesques, and curling 
lines, which on microscopic scrutiny 
resolve themselves, the nebulz of the 
heavens, into yet minuter combina- 
tions, seem to have existed in a lavish 
andembarrassing abundance. It peeps 
out in the simplest devices. Daily is 
the earth giving its trusts. With the 
usual tnsouciance which will not fa- 
tigue itself concerning things bearing 
the name Irish, the English virtuosido 
not too much fatigue themselves with 
labouring in this Hibernian vineyard. 
Yet, what they have to show of a 
corresponding era is bald indeed. 
There is a book published—a book of 
authority—which deals with the whole 
of early art, as displayed in missals 
and ancient engravings on metal, and 
professes to be a complete treatise on 
the subject. Somewhere in the body 
of the book the writer goes on to say 
—“The Book of Kells I have not 
myself seen ; but I believe it contains 
excellent illustrations of,’ &c. The 
Book of Kells he had not seen! where 
was incorporated the beginning and 
the end, the height, depth, and thick- 
ness, an elaborate pictorial history, as 
it were, of the whole of that exquisite 
art of emblazonment, where were set 
out large pictures, of which every 
square eighth of an inch would repay 
hours of study. 

Now, that huge steam argosies pl 
steadily between Englandand reland, 
rendering the trajet as agreeable as a 
yacht voyage, it may be hoped that 
those flocks of wandering birds who, 
now that their season of labour is past, 
flutter awhile in the air, undecided in 
which direction they will fly, may 
suffer this little inducement of an 
unpretending bazaar to turn the bal- 
ance. To hold out such as the sole 
temptation, would be, indeed, fool-, 
ishness, for the recollections of the 
festivals of Hyde Park and of Man- 
chester would effectually dwarf our 
little Palace of Industry ; but there 
are many more things to be seen in a 
tourist sense, not yet properly worked. 
The island is not yet officially known 
to travellers through a Murray’s red 
hand-book. Thereare watering places 
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for those who love that tranquil luxu- 
riousness of existence; there is wild- 
ness and miles of iron-bound coast 
for such as love the wild and sublime. 
Halting in Dublin, on their way to 
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the fine fishing grounds of the west, 
or the pretty pastures of the south, 
they may say to themselves, “I will 
devote a day to the exploring of the 
Irish Exhibition of sixty-one.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Not quite sunk in the languor of 
older lady residents, Rosa Barrington 
and her cousin Florence were yet 
somewhat exhausted by the fatigues 
of last night's entertainment at Go- 
vernment House. 

The cool season, though not quite 
over—‘ Rosa dear, what will the 
warm be ?”—was yielding daily to 
the growing ardours of an Indian 
sun. Wet mats of reed were drip- 
ping in the verandah ; in the room 
punkahs never ceased toswing. The 
mails would be made up to-morrow. 
A ream of “ India-post” on either 
open desk told of good resolutions 
concerning letters “home.” But the 
pens lay idle, and the fair surface of 
the paper showed no stain of ink. 

* Rosa, for shame!” cried Florence, 
“Tndianising at this hour, after all 
your good intentions, too.” 

“Only this once Flo; we don’t 
dance every night.” 

His Excellency’s daughter drew up 
therewith her feet on a divan, cush- 
ioned as for any Rajah’s zenana. 

“Happily not,” answered her 
cousin, “and shall soon give over 
dancing altogether.” 

“Don’t say ‘happily,’ dancing is 
my delight. It is a sad seasbn that 
stops it. But I like your admonish- 
ing me for idleness—out of your easy 
chair !”" 

“ Easy chair, indeed! A Chinese 
caricature of one. Knotty bamboo, 
to crumple one’s barége, and make 
dints in one’s back. Very different 
from your divan !” 

“Change with me, then.” 

“Thanks, it’s too much trouble.” 

“You Sybarite! The bamboo 
knots are crumpled rose-leaves. You 
know your cane is cooler than my 
cushions.” 

Florence laughed. 

“Hadn’t we some new faces here 
last night?” said Rosa. 

“New shawls, dear. Was ever 


any thing like that little Cashmere 
chief's ? 

“They said he was a Ghoorka 
from Nepaul.” 

“Perhaps he was; but his shawls 
were from. Cashmere.” 

“One sees too many shawls, Flo, 
to care for them out here. What 
funny little pig’s eyes the chief him- 
self had, like a Chinaman’s! When 
I spoke of faces I meant European, 
of course.” 

“Why ‘of course,’ pray? Don’t 
you count Indian features faces ?”’ 

“What! N, i, g—nig’—— 

“ No, Rosa!” she cried, springing 
up in her eagerness from her bamboo 
seat of ease, “you shall not stain your 
rosy lips with such vile words!’ She 
crossed the room towards her cousin 
with a gesture of reproof, earnest 
under playfulness. ‘‘ Leave such 
heartless quips to rattlepate ensigns 
and raw civilians. I know the style 
of lad from whom you catch them 
up. They will know better before 
they command a regiment or sit in a 
magistrate’s chair. As for you, you 
are the daughter of a British gover- 
nor, ruling millions of these dusky- 
faced men, and should know better 
than to scorn those over whom your 
father rules !” 

“What heroics! And you look as 
black as thunder, or as Kali, the god- 
dess fiend of your friends the nig-—— 
Oh, dear me, no!. Have mercy and 
pity on me, Flo dear, and I will say 
the dusky millions of Hindostan— 
indeed I will!’ She clasped her 
hands together, aioe their appeal 
with her prettiest look of deprecation. 
Very pretty, too, as she was herself. 
Florence gave the lightest admoni- 
tory tap to the fair forehead, saying, 
as she “ kissed the place to make it 
well” — 

* Giddy brain, but good heart, I 
believe !’ 

“ But the new faces, Flo—the pale 
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not the dusky—let us talk them over 
a bit before we set to work on our 
letters.” 

“Do you mean what Willie Sangs- 
ter calls ‘the griffs,’ dear?” Pale is 
hardly the right epithet for their 
cheeks yet. Your noisy partner in 
the last quadrille, for instance.” 

“What, Mr. O’Brien, with the 
brogue? I thought him charming— 
80 good-humoured.” 

“Yes, but as pale as a peony !” 

4 Chetry-checed. I must own; 
but — as a flash of lightning. 
Such Irish sparkle in his eyes! Who 
were you dancing with, by-the-by ? 
You were our vis-a-vis.” 

“A Mr. Lockyer, I think, or Lock- 
ery—I didn’t quite hear when he was 
introduced.” 

“ Who introduced him ?” 

“Oh, young Milward.” 

“And who may young Milward 
be, that we have his name off-hand 
already ?” 

“A boy I had met a few times 
at home. His mother is a widow, 
and knows the Dalrymples. His 
sisters are very nice girls, they say.” 

“Ts he a very nice boy ?” 

“A very nice-looking one; but 
with features fitted for a girl, so fine 
and delicate.” 

“How glad he must have been to 
come across a home-county-ball part- 
ner in Bombay.” 

“Perhaps. But I think he voted 
me slow, so handed me over to his 
friend to be rid of me. He said, ‘I 
think you'll find him in your line, 
Miss Barrington.’ ” 

“ And did you ?” 

“ He’s graver and more thoughtful 
than the general run of ‘ grifis, no 
doubt. He owned that he was not 
much of a dancer. And it’s my - 
vate belief he’ll owe his friend a 
grudge for setting him to dance at- 
tendance on your humble servant.” 

“Nonsense, Flo. The poor griff 
was overcome by his unexpected pro- 
motion. What! a chance introduc- 
tion gain him our queenly Florence’s 
hand on his first night at Govern- 
ment House! Depend upon it he 
was nervous.” 

“T saw no symptoms. And yet” 

“Yet what, your Majesty? Now, 
no evasions,” said Rosa, sitting up 
on the divarm and holding up her 
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finger. “It’s my turn to be wise- 
acre, and I caution you against all 
concealment from your best friend 
and adviser.” 

Florence laughed again ; but a 
bright blush on her countenance 
deepened as she seemed to collect her 
thoughts. 

“Own at once, my dear Miss 
Florence, what that was which struck 
you in the air and address of this 
solemn young griff as indicative of— 
I really don’t know what. No sub- 
terfuge, and no mock modesty !” 

“T don’t know—perhaps it was a 
fancy. When young Milward, in 
passing, took him by the arm and in- 
troduced him, asking me—the cool 
young monkey—to give his friend 
the next quadrille, he took no notice 
of me with his eyes, but held his arm 
out, as the first bars were playing. 
When, once in position, he roused 
himself as ‘an officer and a gentle- 
man’ to make small talk, I fancied I 
saw something start back in him 
when his eyes met mine. In him, 
remember—he never flinched one 
hair’s-breadth.” 

“Well, after that ?” 

“ After that he seemed annoyed at 
me—not a bit afraid—but as if 
anxious to give me no more fixed 
looks.” 

Rosa shook her head with amazing 
gravity. 

“Very serious this for the solemn 
griff—unless, indeed, as your friend 
young Milward says, you should find 
him in your line, Miss Barrington.” 

“Tf you talk nonsense, Rosa: you 
shall hear no more of the whims 
which cross my fancy.” 

“Whims and fancies indeed! As 
if Queen Florence ever had either !” 

Apparently overpowered by so pre- 
pomenee an idea, she threw herself 

ack upon the cushions and closed 
her eyes. Florence also lay back in 
her cane chair as luxuriously as it 
would let her. A little creaking from 
the punkahs now and then enlivened 
the drip, drip, drip, from the mat- 
tings outside, but other sound there 
== none, and the cousins were half 
asleep. 


A jaunty step, with a ring of spurs 
in the stone corridor outside, aroused 
them presently. 

“ Holloa there, you young ladies !” 

The intrusion was, seemingly, not 
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unexpected. Neither stirred hand nor 
foot, nor opened, perceptibly, an eye- 
lid on the intruder. 

“Poor darlings!” cried his voice, 
with affected sentiment. “ They 
sleep! Sleep, all unwitting of the 
blight which descends on their young 
lives !” 

He advanced, bent over each in 
turn, shaking his head mournfully at 
either. Then sunk upon a seat, and, 
as if overcome by sorrow, hid his face 
in a long muslin streamer which hung 
from a queer sort of turban on his 
head, pretending to sob aloud. This 
was more than Rosacould stand. She 
sat upright on her divan suddenly, 
and made a switch at him with a fly- 
flap r of palm leaf. 

The best and dearest girls! And 
both so fond, so very, very, fond of 
me, too! Both bereaved at twelve 
hours’ notice. Oh, sad, sad !” 

“Now don’t be a goose, Willie,” 
cried Rosa. “ What are you at ?” 

“Poor little darling, hear its prattle, 
its pretty prattle, unconscious of be- 
reavement, utterly !” 

“Tf you go on so, Willie, Pll mus- 
ter strength to throw this cushion at 
you, that I will, spite of Princess Pro- 
priety shamming sleep there in her 

amboo chair.” 

“Now, Rosa,” cried the princess, 
shocked at this outrageous menace, 
“you shall not throw cushions, even 
at Willie, like a romping tomboy, or 
Tl tell her Excellency.” 

“ Sorrow for her, too,” groaned the 
turbaned intruder. “ Heart agonies 
in store, spite of her little hoard of 
maxims preaching down a cousin’s 
heart.” 

“ Really Willie you areintolerable,” 
said Florence. 

“Am I?” asked the offender, in the 
cheeriest tone imaginable, dropping 
his muslin weeper and readjusting his 
disordered mustachioes. Wait till 
you hear my news, Miss Florence, and 
tell me whether that is tolerable. 
Good morning, Rosey ; you’re pretty 
when you pout.” 

“And you're ugly any way,” said 
Rosa, which, on the whole, was true, 
though the aide-de-camp’s ugliness 
was of the bright, manly, kindly sort. 

“How she admires me!” he said, 
turning to Florence, “and conceals 
her infatuation under a thin disguise 
of irony. Oh, dear, oh, dear!” 
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* Now do be sensible, Willie,” said 
Florence, “and if you have any thing 
to tell us tell it, without any more of 


“What will not female flippancy 
dare?’ he retorted. ‘ Advise me to 
be sensible, me, whom the Brahmins 
consider an Avatar of good sense, 
whom the very Mussulmans have 
offered to make a Moollah if I would 
only dye my turban green! Sensible, 
indeed, what next ? 

“Youmay well say what next when 
you turn sensible,” said Rosa, spring- 
ing off the sofa to threaten him at 
close quarters with the fly-flapper. 

“Now, Rosa, sit down again this 
moment,” said Florence, drawing her 
gently down on the divan beside her- 
self. “Then we shall hear whether 
he has any thing to say.” 

“ You are a learned lady, Florence,” 
he resumed, gravely producing a 
couple of little empty medicine bottles 
from his coat pocket, and handing one 
to each of his cousins; for he, too, was 
a nephew of His Excellency the Go- 
vernor. “ You have a tinge of Latin, 
and can explain to poor, dear, ignor- 
ant little Rosey the use of lachryma- 
tories among the ancients. Tear- 
bottles, dear child—tear-bottles—the 
only two the Sub-inspector of Hospi- 
tals could spare this morning, though 
I told him you would want them 
larger.” 

“Oh, don’t be tiresome and absurd, 
dear Willie,” Rosa said, submissively, 
clasping her hands as she had done 
when deprecating Florence’s playful 
anger. 

“Tiresome! When I am trying to 
spare your feelings and break it to you 
by degrees !” 

“ Break what ?” 

“The dreadful tidings, to be sure.” 

“Tidings of what?” 

“Of my departure for Calcutta by 
dik to-morrow morning.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“All, indeed! Now, don’t faint or 
scream, dears !” 

“Upon my word now, Willie, it’s 
too bad of you” —— 

“T know it is. You'll break your 
hearts, I fear, the pair of you. And 
then His Excellency, my poor dear 
uncle, just as 1 was teaching him his 
trade of governorship, poor man; he 
will be lost without me. There’s one 
comfort though, his plans for irriga- 
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tion might be started now. The 
tears of the young ladies of Bombay 
would fill a tank alone, to say nothing 
of the general weeping population, 
native and European.” 

“How long shall you be gone, 
Willie?” . 

“Ah, my poor dears, bear up, I'm 
going for good and all.” 

There was a touch of real feeling in 
the still bantering tone of the last 
sentence, and both the girls looked 
grave. 

“You don’t really mean that, 
Willie?’ asked Florence, now with 
true coneern. 

“T do indeed, though. It is felt 
that the Governor-General himself 
needs leading strings, even more than 
your dear papa, Miss Rosey. There 
is but one hand fit to hold them here 
in India,” and he gracefully waved 
his own. “Wherefore I depart by 
dik to-morrow morning before sun- 
rise, obedient to superior orders, 
though they may lacerate your tender 
hearts.” 

“ Now, tell us the real truth about 
it, Willie.” 

“ Well, the real truth is, that I be- 
long to the Bengal Presidency by 
rights, as youknow. I was only act- 
ing aide-de-camp here to my uncle 
till my leave was up. But you also 
know I have been a bit in the Public 
Works line as well as the ‘right 
shoulders, march’ business; and there’s 
a canal opening immediately, for 
which I may be of use, and am re- 
called at once, accordingly.” 

This was a modest way of stating 
thefact. Willie Sangster, a thorough 
soldier, asa gash across his left cheek 
witnessed, had a remarkable genius 
for engineering, though not belonging 
to a scientific corps. He was wante 
not only for the formal completion of 
a work in which he had borne a main 
part, but for its immediate and large 
extension. The despatch which sum- 
moned him from his pleasant duties 
on his uncle’s staff was written in 
terms of which many an older officer 
and public servant might have been 
proud. He was more sorry, perhaps, 
to leave the company of his cousins 
than he cared to show, so he fell to 
“ chaffing” them again. 

“ T wish to leave a parting-gift with 
each of you. Thesame in Sher case. 
For worlds I would not bring fierce 
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jealousies between you. Promise me 
that it shall not be so.” 

“We promise,” cried Rosa; “ what 
is it, Willie?” 

“T wish to leave with each of you,” 
he said, “a lock of my dear hair. Here, 
Rosey, sever two, but with impartial 
scissors. Neither must have a longer 
nor fuller curl than the other.” 

Therewith he pulled off his queer 
turban, exhibiting a pate shaven as 
smooth as the soft cheek of either 
cousin. 

“Tf you had but one lock left 
wouldn’t I have pulled it, for your 
impertinence!” cried she. 

‘lorence’s finger went up at her 
again. 

“T would, Miss Flo, for all your 
finger-shaking. He’s made a worse 
fright of himself than ever now.” 

“There’s no pleasing you both. 
Florence entreats me to be sensible ; 
obedient to the obvious teaching of 
good sense, I shave my head fora hot 
journey, as any native Indian might, 
whereon Miss Rosey says I’ve made 
myself a fright. Well, never mind, all 
will be over soon between us.” 

“*T have more than half a mind to 
cry, Willie,” said Rosa, quite in ear- 
nest. 

“And Florence more than two- 
thirds of a mind, I hope,” he answer- 
ed, looking more keenly at her than 
before. She gave no sign, however. 

“The worst of allis, I shall be sup- 
planted in your esteem and admira- 
tion, perhaps, by the new aide-de- 
camp, though I am convinced your 
affection must remain unalterable.” 

“The new aide-de-camp! I had 
forgotten that. To be sure there 
must be one,” said Florence, thought- 
fully. 

“Yes, ‘my loss is his gain,’ as old 
women say at what Gazettes call 
‘ casualties.’ ” 

“T do declare,” cried Rosa, “’tis of 
more consequence to us than even to 
papa, what sort of man the new one 
is to be. I wonder whether he has 
thought of anybody.” 

“One comfort is, he won’t live in 
the house, will he, as you have done? 
So we shall not depend so much on 
his good-nature and good-humour as 
we have on yours?” asked Florence. 

“T am sure I don’t know. The 
house is big enough; and his Excel- 
lency must have a military sub at 
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hand, to fetch and carry—to say no- 
thing of your insisting upon all the de- 
licate attentions I’ve inured you to. 
I should think they'll put him into 
my quarters here when once ap- 
pointed.” 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear! that will be 
dreadful, if he isn’t nice,” said Rosa, 
much discomfited. 

“Well, the young man has some- 
thing in him, to my mind; though I 
doubt your finding him much of a 
‘squire for dames.’” 

“So you know him, you tiresome!” 
cried bothin a breath. ‘How dare 
you keep us in suspense in this way, 
then?” 

“ Official secrets are inviolable. 
Neither caress nor cruelty can wring 
one from me. Surely you know me 
well enough for that.” 

“Yes, well enough to know you 
wouldn’t have said so much, if not 
free to say more ; so give us his name 
forthwith.” 

“Flo knows it. I saw her dancing 
last night with its owner.” 

“You know very well she danced 
with half the garrison : to say nothing 
of the civil servants.” 

“Ah, but she couldn’t dance the 
last quadrille with more than one 
partner at a time, could she?” 

“Oh, then, Florence, there is a fate 
in it. It’s Mr. Lockery, your solemn 
griff, you know.” 

“Locksley, my dear, Locksley— 
Ned en the fellows call him ; 
but neither of yow shall call him Ned, 
for that’s not proper; and I shall 
direct her Excellency’s attention to 
the point before he joins.” 

“Don’t be absurd, Willie. But tell 
us how papa can take so young 
an officer. He is only a griff, is 
he?” 

“His Excellency, my venerable 
uncle, muttered something about ob- 
liging friends at home, my dear. Pro- 
motion by merit is at an end, you 
know, on my retirement. In fact, 
the thing’s a job. Nevertheless, the 
lad is a likely lad.” 

“Well, tell us all about him. I’m 
dying to hear,” said Rosa. 

- What all about him? His looks, 
and manners, and aptitude for the 
‘valse & deux temps?’ Florence can 
do the description a long chalk better 
than I can.” 

“How dare you,” answered Flo- 





rence. “No, but tell us what makes 
you think him a likely lad.” 

“The cut of his jib,’ I should say, 
but for professional prejudice against 
all nautical terms.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“Perhaps, not quite.” 

“What more, then?” 

“Well, first and foremost, he is a 
desperate student of ‘the languages.’ 
You know that’s a hobby of mine: ‘if 

ou’re to rule a nigger, speak as sich.’ 
hem’s my sentiments.” 

Rosa laughed, and clapped her 
pretty little white hands at his utter- 
ance of the ugly word, with an arch 
look at Florence. 

“For shame, Willie!” said that 
young lady. “You know you have 
taken noble pains to win the con- 
fidence of natives by your knowledge 
of native languages and laws. And 
now you make a mock of your own 
nobleness, and encourage Rosa in her 
follies.” 

There was emotion in her voice, 
and it apparently moved Willie, for 
he said in very different tone from any 
he had used—- 

“Thank you, Flo, for your good 
word, at any rate.” 

Rosa, put out for a moment, soon 
rallied, and said— 

“T understand, then, Mr. Locksley 
will ask Flo to dance in Hindustani, 
offer ices in Urdoo, and thank her in 
Tamil for the honour of having held 
her fan. That, so far, is certainly 
satisfactory. What more?’ 

“He can ride a bit.” 

“So can our black grooms, the 
Syces.”” 

“Ah, but your Syces can’t break 
that Arab your father bought from 
the Habesh horse dealer for you, three 
weeks ago. Not one of them has 
ventured to mount him yet. Now, 
Locksley will do it, if its to be done, 
I think.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“Because he has backed Major 
Brown’s big chestnut, and jumped him 
over an awkward place, into the bar- 
gain. I saw him do it, and very neat 
it was, too. Perfect temper and iron 
nerve !” 

“T never saw Major Brown’s big 
chestnut.” 

“No, that’s not the kind of nag for 
dress parade, nor evening promenade 
with fair equestrians. He is the most 
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vicious brute in all Bombay; but I 
don’t know that there's a charger in 
the garrison his match for speed and 
power.” 

“And what made Mr. Locksley 
mount him ?”’ 

“Tf Florence won’t say that I am 
turning horse-jockey, like Stubbs of the 
Nizam, whom she stigmatized as such 
once in my hearing, you shall have 
the story.” 

“You seem sensitive of her high- 
ness’s strictures, Willie. I did not 
know that was a weakness of yours.” 

“We all have our failings. May I 
go ahead, Flo?” 

His cousin gave him a nod and 
pleasant smile. 

“Well, there was some horse talk, if 
the truth be told, one evening at the 
mess of the ‘Europeans.’ That’s his 
corps, you know. Being out of ear- 
shot of Miss Flo, I think I took some 
part in it, having a small turn that 
way, spite of her disapproval. There 
is a certain nullah ; you know what 
that is, don’t you?” 

“Yes; a watercourse, ravine, or 
some such thing, I think.” 

“Just so. There was a certain nul- 


lah then, about five miles off, which 
had stopped the whole field after a 


jackaloneday. A dispute arose as to 
the power of any Arab to clear it in 
his stride. A thorough-bred English 
hunter, thoroughly broken, would do 
it; but whether an Indian-trained 
Arab would was questioned. There 
was a ese lad there of the 
name of Mansfield, belonging to some 
cavalry corps, I think, who was loud 
and noisy in the negative, calling upon 
any one to name a horse in the gar- 
rison that could clear the leap. Young 
Locksley, who had hitherto said no- 
thing, named the Major’s bigchestnut, 
which convinced us all, at once, that 
he knew something of the shape a 
horse should have at his hind-quarter, 

Mansfield laughed at him, rudely 
enough, asking him what he knew 
about horses, and adding that he 
had never yet had the pleasure to 
see him even astride of a pony. Locks- 
ley, not a morsel put out, said he 
didn’t know much about horses, but 
still thought the chestnut could clear 
the nullah. I must tell you, by the 
way, that Locksley is about the only 
sub in his corps who doesn’t keep a 
horse or two, but lives in what other 
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griffs call a queer ‘close-shaving man- 
ner’ altogether.” 

“Perhaps he is poor,” suggested 
Florence charitably, “and wants to 
keep within his income ; a rule of life 
but little followed by his brother subs, 
I fear.” 

“No, they say his governor’s well 
off enough; but that’s neither here 
nor there. Mansfield seemed to think 
he’d got him in a corner, and asked 
him at last, outright, whether he 
meant to say that he wouldn’t funk 
toridethe chestnut at the nullah him- 
self. 

“*T don’t think that I should,’ he 
answered very quietly. 

“Bet you, you don’t do it! the 
other cried. e didn’t answer. 

“*Bet you ten to one, you don’t!’ 
Silent still. 

“*Bet you fifty toone!’ Noanswer 
yet. 

“*T dare you to do it!’ 

“Locksley stood up with face on 
fire, about to speak, when a sudden 
recollection seemed to strike him, and 
with one effort he sat down again, 
saying—‘Just as you please then.’ 
Brown didn’t know what to make of 
it. ‘He don’t look like a fellow to 
show the white feather, does he?’ he 
asked of me, when we left the mess- 
room that evening. I said, ‘more 
t’ other’—an elegant expression I learnt 
from Florence.” 

“This is immensely interesting,” 
Rosa said. “Go on, Willie, because 
you said you saw him take the leap.” 

“Why, yes, most unexpectedly. 
Brown couldn’t get the thing out of 
his head, so he asked Locksley one 
morning whether he would like a 
mount for an early canter before 
breakfast. 

“* Of all things,’ quoth he. 

“¢ Like to try the chestnut? He’s 
a rum customer.’ 

“* He’s a very fine horse, Major. 
I wish I could afford to keep one ; I 
would make a bid for him.’ 

“* Ah well! Wait till you’ve had 
a ride on him or so.’ 

“But if the Major counted upon 
seeing his griffin spilt, he was mis- 
taken. ‘ l-Harg,’ the ‘father 
of heat,’ as they call the chestnut, had 
got a cool rider, who sat him to per- 
fection. The Major, who is rather 
shy of riding him himself, begged of 
Locksley to give him his morning 
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gallops any day, so he and Brown 
and r cor several rides together. 
One day we neared the nullah. 

** Any objection, Major ?” 

“*Oh dear, no; but it’s a nasty 
place, sir.’ 

“So Locksley put the nag into a 
canter, and then a gallop, holding 
him well in hand for all the brute’s 
tearing excitement. And over the 
nullah he took him as clean as a 
whistle, Brown and I craning pite- 
ously on the wrong side of it. What's 
more, he brought him back. So you 
see, young ladies, I was justified in 
stating that he could ride a bit.” 

“Why wouldn’t he take up the 
other man’s challenge, then ?” 

“ Ah, Miss Rosey, you are just as 
curious as I was. For the life of 
me I couldn’t help asking him.” 

“ And he said ?’—— 

** Just because it was a challenge.’ 
‘Taken a too many, perhaps,’ 
said I. hereat he smiled, and 
tickled the chestnut’s ears, and set 
him plunging to distraction. What 
do you think of that, Miss Flo ?” 

“ What rs said you did, that he 
is a likely lad.” 

“Always the case with ladies. 


“So you have actually appointed an 
aide-de-camp without consulting us! 
Isnot that going a little too far, pappy 
dear?” asked Rosa, saucily. “ Go- 
vernors have a right to govern—to a 
certain extent ; but there are limits.” 

“ Rosa !” admonished her mother. 

But Buffer Barrington—I crave his 
Excellency’s pardon, the Right Hon- 
ourable Frederick Barrington, O.B., 
and so forth—smiled, as a man will, 
at a dear Gators playful way- 
wardness, of whose dutifulness and 
love his heart need make no doubt. 
His Excellency was a trifle pompous 
at times even with her Excellency in 
person ; but with his pet, Rosa, never. 

“Don’t cry till you are hurt, pussie; 
theaide-de-campis notappointed yet.” 

“No; but the appointment is 
offered, and, if accepted, Florence 
and I can hardly cancel it.” 

“Speak for yourself, Miss Rosey,” 
cried her cousin, “I am all for auto- 
cracy under his Excellency’s adminis- 
tration.” 

“There, pussie! Niece more duti- 
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Turn up their nose at horse-jockeys, 
and let themselves be ‘ witched with 
noble horsemanship !’” 

“T don’t care for his horsemanship.” 

“For what, then ?” 

“For his riding his own temper 
with the curb, as well asthe chestnut.” 

“Catch Flo tripping in her moral 
highjinks if you can, Master Willie,” 
omen his younger cousin. “ But J 
like him for the leap !” 

“To be sure you do. And so does 
Florence, who has the pluck of a 
fighting-cock in her, for all her pru- 
dence and propriety. But I'll tell 
you what it is now: you are not to 
spoil this youngster when you have 
got him Saari with giddy 
good-nature, Miss Rosey ; nor with 
grave good-nature, Miss Flo. Should 
merit get up in the market, there can 
be no doubt I may be back as com- 
mander-in-chief before long, and shall 
want him on my staff instead of your 
distaff—there now !” 

With that he got up, and assuring 
them that the public Gate of the 
Presidency was at a stand-still during 
his absence from his office, departed, 
deferring till evening his final leave- 
taking. 


ful than daughter. What a lesson 
for you? Florence, your sentiments 
are exemplary.” 

“Oh dear, yes, when your Excel- 
lency’s acts chance to meet her ap- 
proval her Queenship is all obedience. 
Offer the appointment to some officer 
under her sovereign displeasure —to 
Captain Stubbs of the Irregulars, for 
instance, and see her submission !” 

“ Am I to understand, then,” asked 
the Governor, much amused, “ that 
the offer I have made is sanctioned 
by Miss Florence Barrington ?” 

“ Oertainly,” said Rosa. 

“T was not aware that either of 
you knew young Locksley, much less 
that Florence had distinguished him 
from other youngsters.” 

“Indeed, uncle,” answered Flo- 
rence, “ Rosa’s nonsense passes those 
limits of which she was speaking. I 
should not presume to canvass an act 
of yours in any case ; and as to Mr. 
Locksley, he was introduced to me 
the other night for the first time.” 

“And made a favourable first im- 
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pression, eh? That goes a long way 
sometimes.” 

Rosa laughed ; but Florence an- 
swered her uncle again without dis- 
comfiture. 

“ He is young for such an appoint- 
ment, yet he struck me as older than 
his years.” * 

“But, pappy dear,” insisted Rosa, 
“do tell us what made you distin- 
guish him, whether Queen Florence 
has or not ?” 

“T have caused inquiries to be 
made, Rosa, which, I am bound to 
say, result in allowing me to enter- 
tain the highest anticipations of this 
young gentleman’s ability and charac- 
ter.” His Excellency’s style had 
suddenly grown official and full- 
mouthed. Miss Rosa was not to be 
put off so. 

“Yes, dear pappy, but your in- 
quiries don’t satisfy mine. What 
made you make any about a griffin 
and a stranger, eh ?”’ 

“ Well, the fact is, that Lord Roy- 
ston, the Under Secretary of State, a 
sort of cousin of ours, you know, inci- 
dentally mentioned” —— 

Rosa laughed aloud ; even Florence 
caught the infection. His Excel- 


lency reddened slightly. 
“Don't be vexed with us, dear 
Pappy, cried his daughter, putting 
er arms about his neck and her 
cheek to his; “it’s not at you we are 
laughing—that is, not exactly ; but 


at that absurd Willie. 
true, Florence ?”’ 

“ Pray what did Willie say to make 
re laugh, not exactly at me, young 

adies 1 

“He said promotion by merit ended 
with him, I think ; and that his suc- 
cessor’s appointment was, in fact”—— 

“Was in fact what ?” 

“T think he said—a job.” 

“Monstrous impertinent of Master 
Willie !” bounced out his Excellency. 
But Rosa kept kissing and fondling 
him, so that his wrath should not get 
up real steam. 

“Willie was only in fun, dear—you 
know his ridiculous way. He really 
thought you had done, as you always 
do, a wise thing in offering this to 
Mr. Locksley. He said he was a 
‘very likely lad, and entertained us 
at length with his accomplishments. 
Didn’t he, Flo? Tell this incredu- 
lous pappy what he said; he will 
believe you,” 


Is not that 
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Thus invoked, Florence assured her 
uncle that Willie Sangster had spoken 
highly of the young officer in question. 

“Praise from him is worth some- 
thing, you must admit, uncle.” 

“You are right about that, Flor- 
ence. Greater men than our griff 
might be proud of Willie Sangster’s 
good word.” 

“There, he’s a dear, good, tame 
pappy now again, not a tiger and a ty- 
rant any more,” said incorrigible 
Rosey, with one or two additional 
kisses on his forehead. 

She had but just returned to her 
own seat, when an Indian servant, 
gorgeous and picturesque as an illus- 
trated edition of the Arabian Nights, 
brought a note to His Excellency, 
Sahib, with profound salaam. 

“Wonders will never cease,” he ex- 
claimed, upon reading it: “our young 
gentleman refuses.” 

“What young gentleman ?” 

“Young Locksley, to be sure. He 
humbly solicits my Excellency’s per- 
mission to decline the undeserved and 
unexpected honour proposed, and to 
remain my Excellency’s obliged and 
obedient servant, &c. What do you 
think of that, young ladies ?” 

“Think of it! Think it’s down- 
right rude to us, your Excellency,” 
cried Rosa, “ whatever it may be to 
you.” 
“ Perhaps Florence frightened him. 
She can put on an awful stateliness 
at times.’ 

Rosa clapped her hands after her 
own fashion. 

“Depend upon it, pappy dear, you 
have hit the right nail on the head. 
Be candid with his Excellency, Flo. 
Did or did you not own that on first 
introduction this admirable Crichton 
flinched from you ?” 

“Nonsense, Rosa!” 

“ Tell the truth, Miss Flo,” said her 
uncle, with mock gravity. “ Did you 
own he flinched, eh ?” 

Florence blushed crimson; but as 
she was one who never flinched her- 
self, she answered : 

“T said I thought his eyes did, for 
a second: perhaps it was all my 
fancy.” 

“OQ ho!” cried Barrington, in the 
same tone still, “this must be looked 
into. I cannot allow myself to be 
sneered out of my right of selection 
by Master Willie Sangster’s impu- 
dence, nor this deserving young officer 
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to be frowned out of his promotion b 
flashes from Florence’s fine eyes, 
can assure you. I have no time to 
investigate the matter this afternoon; 
but her Excellency shall issue her 
commands for his attendance at din- 
ner this evening, and we will try to 
fathom the secret of his refusal before 
accepting it as final. Mind you girls 
are on your best behaviour.” 

Thesummons to Government House 
took Ned by surprise almost as much 
as the offered appointment. His Ex- 
cellency had hinted nothing of his 
reasons for offering that, and Ned 
knew of none for this special invita- 
tion from the Governor’s wife. He 
had arrived in India some time after 
the Barringtons, and it was true that 
he led, as Sangster had told the young 
ladies, an unusually retired and frugal 
life. ‘When off duty he was still ab- 
sorbed in the studies begun under the 
old Major at Chatterham. Sangster 
he knew from having ridden out with 
him and Major Brown; but until 
Milward had introduced him to Flor- 
ence Barrington he had no personal 
acquaintance with any other of their 
party. 

The officers of the “Europeans” had 
received a collective invitation to the 
Governor’s ball: Ned, individually, 
had availed himself of it to get sight 
and speech of that little pig’s-eyed 
Ghoorka, whose shawls had attracted 
the attention of the Misses Barring- 
ton. He had determined to lose no 
opportunity, from the very first, of 
familiarizing himself with the appear- 
ance, manners, and dialects of the 
varied races which throng the wide 
empire ruled or overshadowed by the 
greatanomalous Company whose com- 
mission he held. His only hesitation 
in declining the unexpected offer of 
promotion, arose from the thought 
that such opportunities would be mul- 
tiplied and enlarged by accepting it. 
He had a good “think” over it, as in 
his happy, boyish days at Cransdale, 
the result of which had been what the 
Governor had announced. No such 
“think” was needed, however, over 
the sudden invitation to his Excel- 
lency’s table. At the appointed hour 
Ned appeared in the unmitigated 
misery of full regimentals. 

The Right Honourable F. Barring- 
ton, spite of his pomposity, was a 
kindly and thorough gentleman. His 
first few formal sentences set the 
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young man at ease about the recep- 
tion accorded to his refusal, though 
they might have shaken his ‘determi- 
nation to abide by it. For they gave 
him to understand that the appoint- 
ment was still open to him, andalmost 
condescended to apologize for the ab- 
ruptness of the offer. 

“T am aware, my dear sir, that in 
forming an almost personal relation 
such as this there should be mutual 
acquaintance with character and dis- 

osition. Circumstances had not al- 

owed me hitherto to afford you any 
fair opportunity for becoming ac- 
quainted with us. Captain Sangster’s 
recall to his own Presidency came on us 
unexpectedly. On my own part, how- 
ever, I should explain that I was na- 
turally more than satisfied, from the 
circumstance that my cousin’”-—— 

But the nature of that circumstance 
and the name of that cousin remain- 
ed as yet unrevealed to Ned. The 
Ghoorka chieftain, brilliant with tre- 
mulous diamonds as a bristly boar 
with dew-drops from the jungle at 
morning, was ushered in, having a 
British staff officer in attendance as 
interpreter. Exalted courtesies must 
pass between him and his Excellency, 
whereat the modest griffin bowed him- 
self into the background amongst the 
ladies. But there his self-composure 
was forthwith to be tested more se- 
verely thanin previous interview with 
the ees authorities. For the quiet 
queenliness of Florence’s gaze met 
him, and the brighter, quicker, if less 
penetrating, inquisition of Miss Rosa’s. 

“T think you said you knew Mr. 
Locksley, Florence; pray do me the 
favour to introduce him to me for- 
mally.” 

“Mr. Locksley; Miss Barrington, 
his Excellency’s daughter, as I dare 
say Mr. Locksley knows.” 

“There,” said that young lady, “we 
have observed the formalities. Not 
even a master of the ceremonies could 
object to our dismissing them now. 
We are very glad to make your ac- 
quaintance, Mr. Locksley. We know 
all about you from my first cousin, 
Willie Sangster.” 

= Indeed,” said Ned, with a bow, 
not knowing very well what to say. 
“ Tt is very ‘kind of him to have men- 
tioned my name to you.” 

Could this possibly be the cousin 
to whom his Excellency had alluded ? 
Could his cantering acquaintance with 
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the late itadineety give the clue to 
the surprising offer? Confidence is 
acquired on easy terms in India, 
should that be so. 

As if in answer to these very ques- 
tionings, Rosa went on: 

“Yes, he told us all about the 
vicious chestnut, Abool Harg, was it 
not? and about the leap over the 
nullah.” 

Ned’s modest confusion grew, and 
this time he said nothing, as he bowed 
again. 

Perhaps “ Buffer Barrington” had 
been a sporting county magnate at 
home in England, and would have 
a young soldier win his first spurs at 
an ugly jump. He didn’t look much 
like a man for a flying leap, as he 
stood there to receive salaaming from 
the Ghoorka; but official grandeurs 
alter a man’s bearing irresistibly. 

“Even my cousin Florence here, 
who is a very stately lady, as you 
must have seen already, was inter- 
ested in the story: and I was im- 
mensely.” 

Exactly so. Evidently an inherited 
taste. Her father must have been a 
county centaur in slimmer days. 

Willie Sangster’s opinion of his seat 
on horseback must have suggested 
his name as his own successor. 

““What’s more, he made a promise 
for you, on the strength of your good 
horsemanship.” 

“No; did he, really ?” 

“Yes; papa has bought me the 
loveliest little Arab, of an Abyssinian 
dealer, from Hadramaut or some such 
place; but our Syces can’t make him 
rideable for a lady. At least papa 
won't let me mount him yet; though 
I don’t think I should be much 
afraid. Willie said you would break 
him in for me when you came here 
as aide-de-camp; but that is at an 
end, since you refuse to come.” 

“Come or not, Miss Barrington, I 
will redeem Captain Sangster’s pledge, 
if you will honour me with a commis- 
sion as roughrider. A true name 
often; but always a bad. Riding 
should never be rough. When it is, 
it ruins nine spirited horses out of ten. 
Ride your own temper and you can 
ride your horse.” 

“We know that you dothat. Willie 
said so ; and Florence said she admired 
you for it.” 

“ Rosa dear, you are really ”>—— 

“Will you give your arm to my 
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niece,” interrupted her Excellency,: 
Rosa having fallen, by virtue of her 
greater nearness to the throne, to the 
lot of the more dignified staff-officer, 
“the Himalayan bear-leader” as she 
afterwards irreverently called him. 

“Do tell me,” she said, “ will they 
bring his Highness a live kid to 
tear at table? How dreadful! His 
mustachios are exactly like a tiger’s 
whiskers. He looks so savage. I 
should not like to trust him with a 
knife myself; but I see he has a 
crooked dagger in his shawl, so that 
even taking the knife away wouldn’t 
save the poor butler’s life, should the 
chief take offence at any thing.” 

“Tf you should come here, after all, 
as my uncle’s aide-de-camp, Mr. 
Locksley, you will have allowances to 
make for many random speeches of 
my lively cousin.” 

“* Most men might think the risk of 
having such to make inducement 
enough to expose themselves to it.” 

“Whereas you refuse to run it ? 
Is that your reason?” 

Something made Ned look full at 
her ; yet in the fulness of the look she 
thought she could perceive the shrink- 
ing which she had noted in his eyes 
at first. There was no fear in it, but 
an expression of regret or pain. 

“T wonder if you would think me 
rude for telling you the truth?” 

“T can never endure to be told any 
thing but that by any body.” 

Her tone again seemed to convey a 
summons that he should look straight 
at herand answer. As he did so, the 
shrinking and its sorrowfulness were 
seen by her, so as to be doubted of no 
more. 

“T had quite forgotten, when I 
answered his Excellency’s note, that 
the duties of an aide-de-camp in this 
house must of course place him in 
constant nearness to yourself and your 
cousin.” 

“And now that you remember it, 
are you shaken, or strengthened, in 
your resolution ?” 

“Strengthened,” he said, after a 
moment’s pause. The sigh, which he 
suppressed, did not escape the ear of 
his fair questioner. She was at a loss 
to interpret it. 

To repress her own curiosity would 
be, she felt, an easy task, compared 
with putting a check upon her 
cousin’s. Perhaps it might be better 
and even braver, now they had once 
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stepped upon confidential ground, to 
ask him outright, what otherwise 
Rosa would be sure to ask, his 
reasons for refusing her uncle’s offer. 
He told her they were two, the ex- 
pense and the occupation. After this 
she did not like to press him; but he 
took heart of grace himself and said: 

“You think, perhaps, such reasons 
want explaining. own there is 
something of a paradox about the 
first ; for an aide-de-camp’s place car- 
ries some increase of pay, and he lives 
here at free quarters.” 

“Cousin Willie did, I know; and 
said he was getting as rich as Croesus.” 

“Yes; but I should have to change 
my manner of life altogether, and in- 
cur some expenses at least, which I 
cannot well afford. Since you have 
been kind enough to question me, 
Miss Barrington, I will be honest and 
own that I am in debt.” 

“ Already ?” 

“Oh! you are Indian enough to 
know how common that is, are you, 
Miss Barrington? I hope my confes- 
sion will not quite lose me in your 
opinion.” 

* Not quite ; next to the courage of 
not committing a fault comes that of 
repairing it at any cost.” 

“Tt is just of my determination to 
do that, that I wish to convince my 
creditor, who has the noblest heart 
in the world, Miss Barrington, and 
would never ask me for a farthing.” 

“ All the more reason to satisfy him 
to the uttermost. I am sure you are 
quite right there.” 

“Thank you. I am equally sure 
that your approval is worthy encour- 
agement.” She felt the same longing 
regretful look steal into his eyes, anc 
fix on her. She determined to go 
through with it. 

“T think, you said, the occupation 
deterred you too. My uncle is nota 
‘roi fainéant,’ every one allows; but 
I feel certain, that is, I should 
imagine—I mean—I gathered from 
what cousin Willie said, that you 
were not an idler even in this idle 
atmosphere. 

“Tt is not the work, but the nature 
of it that I fear.” 

“ Afraid of having to dance attend- 
ance upon her Excellency and the 
young ladies? I have heard aide-de- 
camp's duty so defined. But that is 
not what my uncle expects of his— 
neither do we expect it, Mr. Locksley. 
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Since you knew my cousin, you must 
have known that he was not an officer 
of that stamp,” she insisted, almost 
offended. 

“ Florence is queening it over that 
luckless young man,” said Rosa, di- 
recting the “ bear-leader’s” attention 
to them across the table. ‘Does she 
not look grand with that expression ¢ 
Heisa bold boy not to wince underit.” 

For she could not see, as Florence 
still saw, what swam as if behind the 
pupils of his eyes. 

“Oaptain Sangster’s nameisenough 
in India to tell even sucha griff as I,” 
said Ned, “that there is something 
else to be done here besides dangling 
or dancing attendance on any one.” 

“Why refuse, then, to follow him 
in his occupation 1” 

“Because I am not yet fit as he 
was to do desultory work without 
becoming less fit for work of any kind. 
He is a consummate Indian linguist, 
and an accomplished engineer. 
was an English schoolboy last year, 
and am only an Indian recruit this.” 

“ Wouldn’t your position with my 
uncle give you many opportunities ?” 

“Which, as I now am, I fear I 
could only waste.” 

Struck with respect for his purpose 
of self-culture and self-control, -Flo- 
rence felt that she could pursue the 
personal question no further ; yet 
she would not let the conversation 
jolt out of the groove in which it had 

een set running. She was sure of 
having found a sympathizer in what 
her saucy cousin called her “ Eastern 
heroics,” and spoke with spirit and 
enthusiasm of that great map of 
human interests which Hindostan 
unrolls to sight of any thoughtful, 
generous mind. 

She understood as she did so that 
her new friend’s spirit went stride 
for stride with hers, not at adven- 
ture, but as if on familiar ground. 
What she still could not explain, even 
in conjecture, was the wistful retro- 
spective expression of his look, so 
manful and so strong. 

“She'll turn that ensign’s brain or 
drive him melancholy mad before the 
evening is out,” again said Rosa, who 
now perceived the double play of 
feeling on Ned’s features. “I wish 
mamma would give the. signal and 
release him. You would be quit of 
my chattering, too, Colonel, to your 
great relief.” 
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Whilst the staff-officer was yet en- 
deavouring to convince her of the 
irreparable loss he should sustain by 
her departure to the drawing-room, 
her Excellency gave the expected nod 
of female masonry, aud the Ghoorka’s 
little eyes stared, strangely wide for 
them, at the sudden rising and retreat 
of the ladies. 

“ Well, Florence,” began her cousin, 
the instant they came together, “ that 
luckless young gentleman withdraws 
his refusal I can see.” 

“Maintains it, you mean, Miss 
Rosey.” 

“ Withdraws it.” 

“We shall see.” 

“We shall.” 

But Miss Rosa’s intention of ex- 
ploring Ned’s forthwith was frus- 
trated on the first return of the 
gentlemen from the dining-room. 
Young Locksley seemed to have 
struck up a sudden pegnerainnce 
with the polyglot staff-officer, and 
they were deep in conversation. This 
was followed up by a presentation to 
the ugly little glittering chief. All 
Ned’s attention seemed given to him 
aud to the talk which he made 
through the interpreter to the group 
of officials and others who gathered 
around him. Vainly did Rosa watch 
for so much as one glance, not towards 
herself—she did not expect one—but 
towards her cousin. This was pro- 
voking. Some hint, however, was 
apparently given by his Excellency 
the Governor that he wished for more 
significant and less public discourse 
with the hillman chief, for the group 
broke up and fell away, leaving the 
three high discoursing parties tothem- 
selves. Perverse fate in the person 
of Captain Stubbs of the Irregulars, 
who had dropped in to pay his devoirs 
at the sort of eyening levee perpetu- 
ally held, again interfered with her 
design of boldly summoning the 
ensign to an interrogatory. Never- 
theless, to her great consolation under 
this infliction, she presently descried 
that some law of gravitation had 
once more brought Ned to the side of 
Florence. Stubbs was tenacious, and 
in his way as audacious as the young 
lady in hers. Hints he would not 
take, and met what might count as 
direct dismissal from further attend- 
ance with something very like defi- 
ance. But Rosa beat him off at last, 
and, like a saucy steam-tug bearing 
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down on two consort barques, darted 
into their conversation. The effect 
upon one of them could not have 
been much more startling had she 
been a gun-boat firing live shell into 
the craft she purposed to take in tow. 

“Oh, Mr. Toler, tell me, do you 
know Lady Constance Cranleigh, 
Lady Cransdale’s daughter? I dare 
say you do.” 

Poor Ned! Never thereafter on 
the soil of India did the first crash of 
ringing musketry nor the deep breach 
of silence by the roar of sudden artil- 
lery make his nerves quiver as did 
those unexpected words from the 
light-hearted girl, who was not look- 
ing at him, but at the ludicrously 
profound obeisance of the chief tak- 
ing leave of her father. Even Flo- 
rence saw little on his countenance of 
what effort it cost him to say— 

“T know Lady Cransdale and her 
family very well.” 

“T thought you must, because 
Lord Royston knows you. He wrote 
about you to papa.” 

Ned could say nothing, between 
rage at a recommendation from that 
quarter and suppressed exultation at 
Raving refused the offerit had brought 

nim. 

“T never saw Lady Constance, but 
have been told there’s a great likeness 
between her and my cousin here. 
That’s what made me ask you. Do 
you think there is ?” 

Florence remembered afterwards— 
at least, she felt sure it had been so 
—how, without lifting his eyes to her 
face for a momentary comparison, 
without a momentary pause to call 
up an image to his memory, he had 
answered in a hurried way— 

“A singular likeness ; I saw it at 
first.” 

“T suppose it is no news to tell you 
of their engagement ?” 

“ Whose ?” 


“Lord Royston’s and Lady Con- 


stance’s. It is announced in London. 
Mamma heard by the mail to-day. 
They are to be married soon.” 

“T have not had letters,” he con- 
trived to mutter. 

“Oh, I dare say you will when they 
are sorted. Ours are brought in 
papa’s special bag.” 

‘Excuse me, then,” he said, with 
tremulous accent, “my letters may be 
at my quarters by this time. One longs 
for a line from home, Good night |” 











His mother’s letter confirmed Rosa 
Barrington’s news, almost in as few 
words as hers. 

Yet news it was not, nor needing 
any confirmation. Had not he known 
it, and for certain, long ago? What 
else had turned the current of his life 
and brought him here, so far from 
home, alone ? 

He looked out at his open window, 
upwards: the silver splendour, of 
which the blue night air was full, 
brought back the moonlit summer- 
night at Freshet to his mind. He 
let his glance droop downwards ; there 
was no dancing plain of wavelets 
across which fancy might sail into 
boundless distances of hope. 

A barrack wall rose up before him 
blank and high, inlaid, however, with 
dark shadows from trees of foreign 
foliage in the courtyard, spiky fronds 
of palm, and broad blades of banana, 
let in, as it were in ebony, on the 
white chunam of the wall. 

An English sound came ringing 
through the night. Nota long cheery 
hail from a boatman in the bay; but 
the sharp challenge of an European 
sentry, followed by the rattle of pre- 
sented arms. 

What, indeed, had brought him 
here? Had he not known it, and 
for certain, long ago ? 

Stern and bitter, and new to young 
men, is the difference between what 
only may be and what is. Yet hap- 
pier and more hopeful—for all it 
seem to them so hopeless—than the 
difference, in which their elders’ souls 
are schooled, between what is and 
that which might have been. 

Were they the pariah dogs, or distant 
troops of jackals, which kept up such 
dismal howlings? Can the jar upon 
the ears’ nerves bring moisture into 
the eyes? Or what else dims and 
blurs the lines of Lucy’s clear fine 

nmanship before her son’s eyes ¢ 

‘hey must be jackals howling; for 
they are scouring away miles off now : 
all is so still again as their noise dies 
out. But no sound pierces after all 
like the scream which a bird will fling 
down from her winged height of soar- 
ing. That must have been a bird’s 
scream! Ned recalled the clang of 
the seamew on whose breast he had 
seemed to discern the bloodspot as 
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he lay staring skywards. Ah, how 
hot the sun was there! But the breeze 
was fresh and cool. So different from 
these sultry nights in India! He 
threw himself back upon his barrack 
bed, as he had done upon the crisp 
turf at the Skerry. By-and-by he fell 
asleep. 

But the musquito is a wakeful fly. 

Rising feverish and excited more 
than jaded at morning, it was a relief 
to hear a hubbub outside. 

There must be some mistake about 
it, a native servant was insisting. 
Locksley Sahib did not please to keep 
horses, and seldom rode out except 
with Major Brown. 

Then was heard plunging, and 
squealing, and the scattering of gra- 
vel or small stones. 

Then imprecations and entreaties, 
according to diverse formularies, Mus- 
sulman and Hindoo. 

Then asseverations from attendant 
Syces, for there seemed to be a bevy of 
them, that no mistake existed or could 
exist, for Missy Khanum herself had 
sent them, and, proof unimpeachable, 
here was a “ chit” from her for Locks- 
ley Sahib. 

Why couldn’t this father-in-law of 
donkeys have stated that before ? 

Plungings, squeals, and scattering 
noise again. And loud repudiation, 
with retorts, of the unseemly epithets : 
until the appearance of Ned himself 
restored something like a semblance 
of discipline and order. 

The “chit” was, of course, a note 
from Rosa, written over night, to say 
she took him at his word about her 
Arab, and sent him therewith for im- 
mediate experiment. 

Nothing could have pleased him 
better than the necessity for making 
it. He would find vént for the ex- 
citement which was on him, whilst 
forced to put constraint upon him- 
self, and on the wrathfulness which, 
to his shame and vexation, had been 
roused within him. 

The mere mounting would have 
been an uneasy task for many men ; 
the keeping of the skilfully-won seat 
uneasier; the coaxing and compel- 
ling of the creature first out of the 
enclosure, then along the road, un- 
easiest of all. 

As the horse was suffered to break 
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intoagallop, and disappeared in acloud 
of dust, a one-eyed sowar of Stubb’s 
Irregulars turned to the nearest Syce, 
and asked to what cavalry corps that 
young officer belonged. 

“To none” he answered, “to these 
European Fusiliers.” 

“Koompani Bahawdur is a fool 
then,” said the sowar. ‘ Whatson of 
a burnt father expects such a rider 
as that to walk afoot? He’s the man 
to head a rissalah of horse!” 

“ And you would like to ride rissal- 
dar under him eh, Nusr-ed-deen !” 
asked a bystander. 

“Tnshallah !” quoth the trooper, 
“T shall keep my one eye on him; 
who knows but I may ?” 

But the Syces prophesied that be- 
fore the morning was out, some pea- 
sant would pick the rider up out of a 
ditch with broken leg or arm. Lucky 
for him if it should not be his neck 

ne. 

Whereat the sowar laughed in scorn, 
and turned on his heel, with an extra 
twirl to his grizzled mustachios. 

He was the truer prophet. Had it 
been otherwise Ned would not have 
been able to wield his pen and write 


home thus to Lucy Locksley— 


“ DEAREST MOTHER,” 

“Thank God for the good account 
of yourself and my dear father. 
Thank you for all the other items of 
home news; short time as one has 
been gone, one hungers for them as if 
that time were as wide as the space 
which parts us now. I know you 
will not think me selfish ; perhaps not 
even—how I hate the word—senti- 
mental, for owning at once that one 
short sentence in your letter stood out 
to my eyes in different relief and 
character from all the rest. I need 
not tell you which. How glad I 
shall be to hear of the marriage 
having now taken place! I shall 
then be face to face with fact, not 
with possibility, however seemingly 
unavoidable its event. Don’t think 
me such a fool as to have been specu- 
lating upon any wild improbabilities ; 
but fool or no fool, one cannot fee 
quite the same towards what has not 
yet befallen and what has. A whole 
world of fact and duty will separdte 
between a Lady Constance and a 
Lady Royston. As for ignoring fact, 
or flinching from duty, I will, my life 
long, God Loiving. never do either. 
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“You tell me to be sure and fill 
ve letters with all that concerns my- 
self around or within. I should al- 
most fear that was an exhortation to 
egotism, were it not that I know the 
self-devotion of the dear mother’s 
heart ffom which it springs. As for 
what is around me, now that the first 
novelties which I tried to describe to 
you have worn old—all was dull and 
monotonous enough till within the 
last few de Ec Even drill and parade 
had dwindled into repose and inac- 
tivity, under the increasing heat. The 
best mechanism for punkahs and 
‘thermantidotes,’ a sort of magnified 
and modified bellows in use out here, 
was absorbing one’s thoughts and 
conversation, till my mind, at least, 
got a shock of surprise. I received 
an offer from the Governor, the Hon. 
F. Barrington, to appoint me his own 
aide-de-camp. Vanity whispered that 
merit was soon appreciated upon 
Indian ground. But as my chief 
reputation is for stinginess, ‘sapping’ 
—you know what that is—and a 
little horse breaking, I wondered 
much which feature in it could have 
conciliated his Excellency. For the 
stinginess, I have my reasons, which 
in due time shall appear to you, dear 
mammy. The ‘sapping’ will have 
your approval, I know. And for the 
horse breaking ; don’t you be anxious 
about my going ‘on the turf’ dear, 
the less as there is, alas! under this 
fierce sun, no turf to go upon. What’s 
more, my stinginess extends to not 
even keeping what is out here called 
a ‘tat;’ but at home a pony. My 
mention of these three reputed cha- 
racteristics of mine, I beg leave to say, 
bears directly upon the matter in hand. 
Horses, smart clothes, and additional 
servants would, I thought, be necessary 
if I were to accept; and my studies 
would suffer interruption. So I de- 
clined, with thanks, little thinking 
how matters really stood. I was then 
asked to dine at Government House, 
and learnt to my terrible disturbance. 
that Lord Royston’s good offices ha 
brought my name into notice there. I 
am shamed to the quick, to-day, to 
think of the scornful hot and sour re- 
sentment which boiled up within me 
at this announcement. Tt is humili- 


. ating beyond expression to find one 


has made so little way towards the 
conquest of one’s meaner self! 
“ But that is not all I have to tell 
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you. The Governor has a daughter 
and a niece out with him. To the 
latter, I had been introduced, some 
day or two before, and judge of my 
surprise in recognising in her, at first 
sight, the strangest likeness to Lady 
Constance Cranleigh ! 

“Strange likeness, yet I need hardly 
tell you how imperfect and how in- 
ferior. There is something of the 
royalty of Lady Constance’s expres- 
sion in that of this Miss Florence 
Barrington ; but its ineffable sweet- 
ness and winsome repose are wanting. 
She has a fine figure; but without 
that exquisite proportion and name- 
less grace—ah ! mother dear, I must 
not trust myself to write this way. 
There is considerable affinity, besides, 
between their minds. I had much 
conversation with her last evening 
when I dined there; for I sat beside 
her. It was wonderful and almost 
unbearable, to look into a face so like 
the other’s, and hear words so like 
what she might have spoken, uttered 
in a voice so unlike herown. You 
know the rich music of her’s ; there is 
not even a reminiscence of it in the 
tones of Florence Barrington. 

“This young lady’s likeness and 
unlikeness to Lady Constance, exer- 
cise on me, so far, a very see-saw 
of attraction and repulsion. Her 
presence under her uncle’s roof would 

e an additional reason for declining 
the appointment, the offer of which 
he was kind enough to keep open 
still. I hope my firm determination 
to refuse it is not stiffened into mere 
obstinacy by the introduction of Lord 
Royston’s name; but I shall hardly 
feel sure of that, till I hear back from 
my father and yourself that you ap- 

rove of it, on the grounds I stated at 
First. Political and military matters 
are all as drowsy here as the possible 
actors in them, at least the English 
portion of them. Tell Phil, when my 
father writes, that I envy him the 
soldierly stir and bustle of the bar- 
racks in Bird-cage Walk. Chatter- 
ham was a perfect whirl of strategical 
excitement compared to this, and 
Major Anderson a sort of Alexander 
beside the old general who com- 
mands this garrison. Our men feel 
the listlessness and monotony sadly. 
Too many take to the canteen, night, 
noon, and morning, on account of it. 
I am always in fear of Tommy Wil- 
mot, sober and steady as he is keep- 
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ing hitherto. His active mind and 
body get less scope for their activity 
than even in the garden at the lodge. 
Don’t tell his parents this; but say, 
which is the truth, that he is hitherto 
hearty and well. And now good-bye 
for this mail. God bless you dearest 
mother, and my own dear father too. 
You know that it is no mere form for 
me to write yourself, 
“Your most dutiful and loving 


= Ni ED.” 


Persisting in his refusal to act as 
the father’s aide-de-camp, he had, 
perhaps inconsiderately, accepted the 
duties of equerry to the daughter. In 
virtue of which acceptance, Miss Rosa 
soon found meansto make his frequent 
attendance upon herself and her 
cousin, almost a matter of regulation. 
Their Excellencies were at first a little 
inclined to resent his cavalier treat- 
ment of their oflicial offer; but this 
Rosa would not allow, declaring that 
his offenceagainst herself and Florence 
was far more presumptuous, and ex- 
horting parental authorities to copy 
their superior magnanimity in over- 
looking it. As to mamma’s sugges- 
tion, that without being implacable, 
there was no need to show him special 
attentions, which might possibly be 
misinterpreted, it was met by the 
undeniable argument that there could 
be no reasonable objection to having. 
about the house one whom they had 
twice offered to take into it. And 
Florence, in the least obtrusive man- 
ner, contrived to convert her uncle to 
the belief that the apparently offen- 
sive refusal was an act of commend- 
able prudence and modesty on the part 
of so young and inexperienced an 
officer. Further acquaintance in- 
creased the good will of both the 
cousins towards him. Rosa liked him 
for his equable temper, which her 
teasing could never put out; and was 
grateful for his success with her little 
Arab, which was soon complete. She 
was charmed, moreover, she declared, 
at finding “so civil a lad who never 
tendered any civilities, a liegeman 
who never bored her by proffering 
homage.” 

Florence divined the strong spirit 
which swept under the smooth hu- 
mour, and took an almost dangerous 
delight in kindling the enthusiasm 
which underlay his quiet bearing. 
His growing intimacy with the Go- 
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vernor’s family could not escape the 
observation of his comrades. Some 
joked, some sneered at it. Milward 
was among the former, though he 
would not venture on the topic in 
Ned’s presence, and claimed for him- 
self the credit of having got him ap- 
pointed “ aide-de-camp to the young 
ladies.” 

Mansfield, true to the old Chatter- 
ham grudge, was among the latter ; 
and catching up the phrase one day 
from Milward said, that “the young 
ladies’ aide-de-camp was sneaking 
after an appointment as aide-de-camp 
to the old gentleman.” 

“ Why sneaking, pray ?” 

“ Because he is undermining Wilk- 
inson, who got it after Sangster left.” 

“Who is that undermining Wilk- 
inson?” asked Major Brown, a great 
friend of the last-named officer. He 
had only eaught the last words of the 
speaker. . 

“ Locksley, of the Europeans,” an- 
swered Mansfield, cian against 
the grain, for he anticipated the re- 
joinder the Major did not fail to make. 

“You put your foot in it about him 
once before, I mind, young gentleman, 


and you'll be doing it again, maybe, 
more seriously.” 
, 
“Do Fe mean to say he hasn’t an 


eye to Wilkinson’s appointment ?” 

“Do you mean to say he has ?” 

. I do.” 

“Shows all you know about it, 
then. He refused it when it was 
offered him, before Wilkinson had a 
chance.” 

“'That’s all very well to say, 
Major.” 

“Do you doubt my word, young 
gentleman ?” he cried, angrily. 

“No; but your information. From 
who did you have it?” 

“T don’t know that I should tell 
you, if it wasn’t to stop the mischief 
you might make, sir. Captain Sangs- 
ter told me so himself.” 

There was no answering this, so 
Mansfield muttered : 

“Oh, then, I beg your pardon; but 
I think that Master Locksley is a re- 
gular humbug still.” 

“You'll find that hard to prove, I 
take it,” said the Major. 

Not a little hurt by the tone his 
senior had taken with him, Mansfield 
watched with the malicious narrow- 
ness of a mean mind’s observation for 
any thing which might help to es- 
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tablish the proof to which the Major 
had challenged him. Some months, 
however, slipped away before he could 
seize on any thing which he thought 
he might safely venture to produce 
in detriment of Ned’s good name. 

There was a Mr. Campbell, a civi- 
lian, who dined notseldom at the mess 
of the Europeans, as also at that of 
the cavalry corps to which Mansfield 
himself belonged. He was an hospit- 
able entertainer at his own, as well as 
a willing guest at other men’s tables; 
and at his house Mansfield and 
Locksley met, one day, together at 
dinner. A Mr. Mavor, one of the 
H.E.LC.’s chaplains was also pre- 
sent. Some stir had been made re- 
cently among the English community 
upon the subject of missionary work 
in India; and by some means, half 
way through the dinner, the topic was 
started. 

Mr. Campbell, a hard-headed man— 
of that class whose hardness of head 
approaches to the wooden ; a practi- 
cal man—of that variety whose prac- 
tice is to cling in spite of any demon- 
stration to their own favourite theo- 
ries—was loud in repudiation of the 
idea that it was possible to convert 
a Hindoo, by conviction, to Chris- 
tianity. 

“ Rice converts ; in hard times, you 
may geta few. Ha! ha! ha! Ex- 
cuse me, Mr. Mavor; but you know 
yowre not a missionary. Real con- 
verts, there never was one. Don’t tell 
me, sir. I’ve known these niggers, 
man and boy, these twenty years and 
more.” 

The Company’s chaplain, a quiet 
but firm-looking clergyman, waited 
till the guffaw of the host and certain 
of the guests subsided. 

“As you have said, sir,” he re- 
plied, “1 cannot claim the honourable 
title of a missionary; but I have 
looked a little closer, perhaps, than 
you have felt bound to do into the 
work of missions here.” 

“Well, come now, Mr. Mavor,” 
cried the civilian; “ you’re a straight- 
forward sort of man I know. Sink 
the professional; we're all among 
friends here. Did ever you know a 
converted nigger worth his salt ?” 

“Hear! hear!” went the laughers, 
Mansfield among the number. 

“ What sort of a man’s your under- 
butler? Please don’t mention his 
name, or look at him just yet. I 
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0% the man behind Mr. Locksley’s 
chair.” 

“Oh, he’s a first-chop fellow for a 
native. What makes you want to 
know?’ 

“Never mind just yet, sir. Have 
you found him an honest man?” 

“Honestenough. Itrust him with 
any amount in silver or in gold. I 
suppose he makes his little perquisites, 
however, in the way of business, like 
the rest of them. Ha! ha!” 

“But you never caught him even 
filching, or lying, or the like?” 

“ Never that I know of. What on 
earth are you driving at, my dear 
sir?” 

“Tn fact you own him worth his 
salt ?” 

““ Worth a wheelbarrowful. He’s 
my best servant. I shall promote him 
when the old khansamah dies.” 

“Then I have answered your ques- 
tion. That man is a Christian !” 

“The dickens he is! How came 
you to know that?’ 

“One whose conversion cost him 
house and home. You may take my 
word for it.” 

“Be hanged if Ido! Isay, Pan- 
jerah,” cried his excited master, no 
onger in English, to the man, who 
stood motionless, with downcast eyes 
and arms folded, Easternwise, across 
his breast. 

“ What's all this Padre Sahib's non- 
sense? What’s your caste, man? 
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What's your religion? What poojah 
do you make, eh ” 

Without shrinking, yet without 
affectation, the man raised his eyes: 
those of every man besides in com- 
pany being full fixed on him. 

“T am a Christian, sir!” he said, 
distinctly. 

His master laughed again more 
scornfully. 

“What did you get for turning 
from the padre ?” 

But Ned rose, withindignation, and 
turning to the Hindoo held out his 
hand. 

“Do me the honour to take it !” 
and he seized the slender, dark fingers 
in his own strong grip. 

Much talk was made thereafter of 
his impulsive action: much blame 
allotted: some praise. Mansfield was 
eager in comments to the disadvan- 
tage of the man whom he detested. 

“ Humbug or not, we hope you'll 
favour us with a candid opinion on 
it, Major Brown. You are not in the 
saintly line yourself, we know.” 

“T never owned it so much to my 
shame as now,” he answered. “I 
only wish I had the heart in me with 
which he did it. I think him a finer 
fellow than I did before.” 

“That same is not aisy, Major, since 
his riverence rode yer chestnut at the 
lape!” laughed O’Brien, who would 
have his joke. 


CORNWALL AND MINES. 


We have already described, in the 
October number of this Magazine for 
the year 1860, something of the man- 
ner of procuring and rendering mar- 
ketable the first item in the short 
listof Cornwall’s productions—“ Fish, 
tin, and copper,” nothing being said 
in the old motto about early pota- 
toes and broccoli—and now we are 
minded to say something about tin 
and copper. In the first there was 
but anh difficulty—all that was ne- 
cessary for the undertaking being 
pen, ink, and paper—but in treating 
of the tin and copper mines of the 
west of England—works which have 
for so many centuries called forth the 
energies and employed the skill and 
labour of so many talented and hardy 


men of our own neighbourhood, of 
those from more distant parts of Eng- 
land, and of those even from foreign 
countries—we are commencing a work 


of painstaking and research. The 
mining operations of Cornwall cannot 
be regarded merely as they present 
themselves to us at this day: they 
are rather to be explained, accounted 
for, and understood by the examina- 
tion of such authorities as have from 
time to time left us records of those 
interesting and important undertak- 
ings. Whilst investigating the issues 
of the past and the labours of the 
present, we must look ourselves to 
those authorities; and to those who 
would go more deeply into the sub- 
ject we would recommend the perusal 
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of the same, Carew, Borlase, Hen- 
wood; the Reports of the Geological 
Society of Cornwall, &c. 

The mining district of the west of 
England extends from Dartmoor to 
the Land’s End, comprising a tract of 
country from twenty-five to thirty 
miles in breadth on an average, and 
about one hundred miles in length. 
The peculiar geological features of 
this country at once point out to the 
miner its fitness for the production of 
minerals, consisting, as it does, of in- 
numerable islands of granite standin 
in an ocean of killas—a provincia 
term for the rocks which are of other 
classification than the granite, and 
which are, commonly, argillaceous 
slate, hornblende slate, or greenstone. 
The huge granite masses, which add 
so much to the eo and wild 
appearance of the county of Corn- 
wall, stand up as islands, sometimes 
attaining considerable height, and 
serving as beacons and watch-towers 
for miles around, whilst the killas 
surrounds them as an ocean on all 
sides—the granite dips and underlies, 
whilst the killas comes up at their 
junction to a certain height, which, 
Tike the approach of the ocean, is de- 
termined by the angle of the rock 
which ‘it meets. 

Between Redruth and Camberne 
the angle is somewhat less than 
forty-five degrees. On the south of 
Carclase mine, near St. Austell, the 
junction between the granite and 

illas is nearly perpendicular. The 
greater part, and also the richest, of 
the many lodes that occur in Corn- 
wall, both of copper and tin, are 
found near this junction of granite 
and killas, and hither it is that the 
miner turns in his search for the 
riches which it is his business to ex- 
plore and bring to light. 

We learn very little as to the 
knowledge of the ancients respecting 
minerals ; that they possessed some, 
and had means of turning them to 
their service in the requirements of 
luxury and warfare is certain ; but we 
must conclude, owing to their limited 
powers for carrying on mining opera- 
tions, that these minerals were rare, 
and only such as were immediately 
found on or near the surface. In 
Cornwall the earliest records of 
mining operations were those pur- 
sued in search of tin, which at a very 
early period had become a most valu- 
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able mineral. Carew, in his “Survey 
of Cornwall,’ which was written 
about the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, after mentioning several of the 
productions of the county, crowns 
them all with this eulogium on tin :— 


**But why seeke wee in corners for 
pettie commodities, when, as the onely 
mynerall of Cornish, tynne, openeth so 
large a field to the countrie’s benefit? 
This is in working so pliant, for sight so 
faire, and in use so necessarie, as thereby 
the inhabitants gaine wealth, the mar- 
chants trafficke, and the whole realme a 
reputation; and with such plentie thereof 
hath God stuffed the bowels of this little 
angle that (as Astiages dreamed of his 
daughter) it overfloweth England, 
watereth Christendom, and is derived 
to a great part of tne world beside. In 
travailing abroad, in tarrying at home, 
in eating and drinking, in doing ought 
of pleasure or necessitie, tynne, either 
in his own shape, or transformed into 
other fashions, is alwayes requisite. al- 
wayes readie for our service ; but I shall 
rather disgrace than endeere it by mine 
over-weake commendation, and sooner 
tire myself than draw the fountaine of 
his praises drie. Let this, therefore, 
suffice, that it cannot bee of meane price 
which hath found with it dyamonds, 
amongst it gold, and in it silver.” 


The two kinds of operations which, 
Carew says, were employed in the 
search for this precious “tynne” were 
stream works and load works. In 
the former they dug up trenches 
“five or six foote, more or lesse,” in 
depth in places where they had dis- 
covered any traces of ore on the sur- 
face, or turned rivers in which they 
suspected the existence of mineral 
from their courses, and searched, or 
dug pits, in the dry channel. In the 
“load workes” they also tried to dis- 
cover some appearance of ore on the 
surface or just below it, and there 
sunk a shaft 


“Or pit of five or six foote in length, 
two or three foote in breadth, and seven 
or eight foote in depth to prove whether 
they may so meete with the load.” “If 
they misse the load in one place, they 
sincke a like shaft in another beyond 
that, commonly further up towards the 
hill, and so a third and fourth, until at 
last they light upon it. But you may 
not conceive that everie likelyhood doth 
ever produce a certaintie, for divers 
have been hindered through bestowing 
charges in seeking and not finding, and 
many undone in finding and not speed- 
ing, whiles a faire show, tempting them 
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to much cost, hath in the end fayled in 
substance, and made the adventurers 
banrupt of their hope and purse.” 


The present state of the mining 
world resembles that to which Carew 
takes us back more in its uncertainty 
than in any other particular which 
he records ; for whilst the whole 
system of mining has been changed, 
still this bankruptcy of “hope and 
purse” is, in spite of all scientific calcu- 
lens, often the sole issue of large 
mining speculations. 

But the state of things to which 
we look in Carew’s day was then sup- 
posed to be a great advance upon 
that of more ancient times, for he 
speaks of the more ancient manner 
of mining with almost as much con- 
tempt as we now look upon that of 
his age. 

‘«The tools used in the verie ancient 
workes,” he says, ** were pickaxes of 
helme, bone, and hart’s horne.” ‘* And 
it may well be that, as akornes made 
good bread before Ceres taught the use 
of corne, and sharpe stones served the 
Indians for knives until the Spaniards 
brought them iron: so, in the infancie 
of knowledge, these poore instruments, 
for want of better, did supplie a turne.” 


The earliest produce of the tin 
mines of Cornwall became articles of 
commerce with the Pheenicians, a 
thousand years before the Christian 
era. The Phoenicians traded to this 
country for tin from Gades, a colony 
on the western coast of Spain, which 
was established about 1,100 years 
before Christ; and this Phoenician 
colony was the channel through 
which the produce of the mines, for 
about 800 years, was conveyed to the 
eastern shores of the Mediterranean, 
from whence, as we learn from Pliny, 
it was carried as far as India. After 
a time, Carthage having fallen, and 
Gades thus deprived of the free- 
dom of her navigation, ceasing to 
monopolize this lucrative trade with 
Britain, a route was opened for con- 
veying the tin to the shores of the 
Mediterranean, through Gaul, by land, 
and thus the merchants of Gaul suc- 
ceeded to the trade. It is probable 
that this commercial intercourse be- 
tween Cornwall and the southern 
provinces of the Roman Empire con- 
tinued for six or eight centuries. The 
demand was greatly increased very 
early after the first foundation of the 
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Christian Church, by the general use 
of church bells in Western Europe, 
so general was this demand for 
some centuries, and so enormous was 
the size to which the bells were 
cast for the principal cathedrals, 
tin being the principal ingredient in 
the composition of these bells. An- 
other great demand arose at the end 
of the fourteenth or the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, from the intro- 
duction of brass cannon, which were 
used until cast-iron guns supplanted 
those of mixed metal. As civiliza- 
tion increased in Europe many other 
uses were found for tin—one of the 
most important being that of pewter, 
which came into common use in Italy 
in the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. During the Pheenician trade, 
and the Roman occupation of Britain, 
the tin mines appear to have been 
worked in Cornwall by the native 
population ; but immediately after 
the Romans withdrew, the mines fell 
into decay, and were chiefly worked 
by foreigners. Before the Norman 
Conquest they lay unworked, on ac- 
count of the unsettled state of the 
country, and the incessant civil com- 
motions. After this they appear for 
a long time to have been worked 
chiefly by Jews. In the reign of 
Elizabeth foreigners, and especially 
Germans, were eagerly invited into 
Cornwall, that by their skill they 
might revive the works which had 
fallen into decay. In the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, however, the 
mines both of Devon and Cornwall 
must have been very productive, for 
Richard, afterwards King of the Ro- 
mans, was created Earl of Cornwall 
in 1224 ; and from the immense wealth 
which he acquired from the revenues 
of his tin mines, he was enabled to 
pesos his election as King of the 

omans in the year 1257. We are 
indebted to the Germans for many 
improvements in our mines, and es- 
pecially for the intreduction of gun- 
powder for blasting, which was first 
introduced into England, in the year 
1620, by some German miners brought 
over by Prince Rubert. 

But how have all things connected 
with mining changed? How has the 
different system now in practice alter- 
ed the appearance of the country from 
what it was even in Carew’s time, 
when they dug their pits “of five or 
six foote more or lesse?’” No words 
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of ours can describe the general ap- 
pearance of the mining district of 
Cornwall, or give so just a view of a 
mining country and population, as the 
following extract from a paper written 
by Sir F. B. Head :— 


“To one unaccustomed to a mining 
country, the view from Cairn Marth, 
which is a rocky eminence of seven hun- 
dred and fifty-seven feet, is full of nov- 
elty. Over a surface, neither mountain- 
ous nor flat, but diversified from sea to 
sea by a constant series of low undulat- 
ing hills and vales, the farmer and the 
miner seem to occupy the country in 
something like the confusion of warfare. 
The situation of the Consolidated mines, 
the United mines, the Poldice mine, &c., 
are marked out by spots a mile in length, 
by half a mile in breadth, covered by 
what are termed ‘ the deads’ of the mine, 
i.e., slaty poisonous rubbish, thrown up 
in rugged heaps, which, at a distance, 
give the place the appearance of an en- 
campment of soldiers’ tents. This life- 
less mass follows the course of the main 
lode (which generally runs east and 
west), and from it, in different direc- 
tions, minor branches of the same bar- 
ren rubbish diverge through the fertile 
country, like the streams of lava from a 
voleano. The miner being obliged to 
have a shaft for air at every hundred 
yards, and the stannary laws allowing 
him freely to pursue his game, his hid- 
den path is commonly to be traced by a 
series of heaps of ‘deads,’ which rise up 
among the green fields, and among the 
grazing cattle, like the workings of a 
mole. Steam-engines and whims (large 
capstans worked by two or four horses), 
are scattered about; and in the neigh- 
bourhood of the old, as well as of the 
new workings, are sprinkled, one by one, 
a number of small whitewashed miners’ 
cottages, which, being neither on a road, 
nor near a road, wear, to the eye of the 
stranger, the appearance of having been 
dropt down 4-propos to nothing. 

“ Early in the morning the scene be- 
comes animated. From the scattered 
cottages, as far as the eye can reach, 
men, women, and children of all ages 
begin to creep out; and it is curious to 
observe them all converging like bees 
towards the small hole at which they 
are to enter their mine. On their ar- 
rival, the women and children, whose 
duty it is to dress or clean the ore, repair 
to the rough sheds under which they 
work, while the men, having stripped 
and put on their underground clothes 
(which are coarse flannel dresses), one 
after another descend the several shafts 
of the mine, by perpendicular ladders, to 
their respective levels or galleries. As 
soon as they have all disappeared, a most 
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remarkable stillness prevails—scarcel 
a human being is to be seen. The t 
chimneys of the steam-engines emit no 
smoke, and nothing is in motion but the 


great ‘bobs’ or levers of these gigantic 
machines,” 


From what has been said of the tin 
and tin mines of Cornwall it will be 
seen that we have many sources of 
information as to their existence at a 
very early period ; we have the voice 
of history, which tells us of the mer- 
chants and their merchandise ; we 
have facts from which we are enabled 
to draw inferences and so arrive at 
other facts ; and we have tradition 
on all sides plainly pointing back to 
long past and well-nigh forgotten 
times. But the accounts which we 
have of the production of copper, 
either in Cornwall or in any other 
part of Great Britain, during any 
period prior to the seventeenth cen- 
tury, are very doubtful and scanty. 

The brass of the ancient Britons 
before the Roman invasion was, in all 
probability, brought from Gaul, where 
its composition was understood long 
before. The Romans manufactured 
brass in Britain ; but considering the 
circumstances under which they held 
the country, and their very limited 
means of sinking deep into the earth, 
it is reasonable to suppose that 
whatever copper they found must 
have been near the surface; and 
throughout Cornwall there are no 
remains of any considerable workings 
near the surface which could have 
produced copper, although there 
are many remains of such mining— 
large chasms open to the sun, which 
were worked by the ancients in search 
of tin. Some of these tin mines 
probably produced some copper, and 
some was derived by the mans 
from the Paris Mountain, in the Isle 
of Anglesea. This, then, is the com- 
mencement of the history of copper 
mines. After the withdrawal of the 
Romans from this island the same 
causes which affected the tin trade 
must have had a like influence on the 
produce of copper. For many cen- 
turies after this, even whilst the tin 
mines were being more and more 
energetically worked, the English 
themselves appear to have had very 
little knowledge of the nature or value 
of copper ore ; and so lately as the 
latter part of the seventeeth century 
Borlase tells us that it was sold under 
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the name of poder for a very trifling 

rice. And after this—not more than 

fty years ago—rich copper ore was 
left at times by the miners, through 
ignorance of its value. In 1799 it 
was stated before a committee of the 
House of Commons that “it was not 
until the latter end of the seventeenth 
century that copper ore was first dis- 
covered in Great Britain.” This was, 
probably, the period at which mines 
were first set at work purposely for 
copper, which, however, had been 
found in certain quantities in those 
which were worked principally for 
tin. 

From the latter end of the seven- 
teenth century to the present time 
the quantity of copper produced in 
Cornwall has gradually increased. 
The great consumption of tin and 
copper at the present moment is owing 
principally to the low price at which 
they can be brought into the market ; 
and since this depends on the expense 
of its production, what we have to 
thank are the improvements which 
have of late years been made in the 
general system of mining. Think of 
the old miner commencing his shaft 
with a pickaxe and shovel : he digs 
down about a fathom and then finds 
that is as far as he can manage to 
throw up the ground he is breaking, 
and, therefore, he leavesa little square 
place called a “shamble,” and then 
sinks another fathom, leaves another, 
and sinks again—always throwing 
the rubbish from the bottom on to 
the “shamble” above him, whence 
another man throws it to the next, 
and so on. As he gets deeper this 
becomes a tedious work, and, more- 
over, he finds himself inconvenienced 
with the water which begins to flow 
in on him. To obviate these difficul- 
ties he has only a “ winder with two 
keebles” worked by a man, “ which, 
as one keeble comes up, the other 
goes down ;” and for the water, he 
can at first, indeed, drive a channel 
from the bottom of his shaft through 
the side of the hill to the neighbour- 
ing valley, but when the shaft is sunk 
again below the level of this “ adit” 
he has only leathern bags or buckets 
with which to draw, with the aid of 
his clumsy “winder,” the water up 
to the adit, or even to the surface 
when he has not that convenience. 
Fancy having to bail out our mines 
now With lJeathern bags! Less than 
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a century ago the art of mining in 
Cornwall had made very little ad- 
vance, the miners followed con- 
tentedly in the footsteps of those 
who had gone before them ; but since 
that time numerous improvements 
have been made, and each of the 
sciences connected with it—and on 
which now its very existence depends 
—have been rapidly developing and 
producing surprising results. Mining 
was comparatively an easy matter so 
long as the mineral was to be found 
near the surface, and when the work 
could be carried on “open to the day,” 
which was done to a very consider- 
able extent in some localities. The 
most remarkable instances of this 
mode of mining are found in the 
neighbourhood of St. Austell, and the 
best specimen is that of Carclase 
mine. Here you can see the miner 
at work in the open daylight. The 
work is carried on in decomposing 
granite, the chief constituents of 
which are quartz, felspar, schorl, and 
oxide of tin, with small specks of 
mica. The granite is traversed by 
innumerable small veins which con- 
tain ore, although it is by no means 
confined to the veins, but is dispersed 
threugh the substance of the sur- 
rounding rocks, and both rock and 
vein repay the expense of quarrying 
and removing. The excavation which 
has been made at Carclase mine in 
search of this ore occupies five acres 
statute, and its depth is 136 feet ; the 
solid content is 63,000 fathoms, and 
about 1,000,000 tons have been re- 
moved. This we may look upon, 
then, as a gigantic specimen of the 
ancient mode of mining, but even this 
is, comparatively, an undertakin 

which calls forth little of the art an 

science which are now displayed in 
our tin and copper mines. It is clear 
that, as the mineral wealth of the 
county which lay near the surface 
became exhausted—and this must, 
in the natural course of things, soon 
come about—the necessity would arise 
of sinking deeper, and that in order 
to do this with any hope of success in 
finding and raising ore new powers 
and appliances must be brought to 
bear on the work. Now, the dis- 
covery of the steam-engine and its 
adaptation to mining operations 
comes in at the very moment when 
the mines had become so deep that 
it was no longer practicable to work 
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them in the old way, when, but for 
this newly-invented machine, old 
workings must have been forsaken 
with small hope of discovering simi- 
larly-situated lodes to supply their 
places. In a memorial from the 
county of Cornwall about the year 
1730 the miners pray that facilities 
may be given for the importation of 
coals, on account of the distressed 
state of the mines and the necessity 
of working them to a greater depth, 
and the plea urged was that the old 
mines were nearly worked out, and 
that there was no hope whatever 
that any new lodes would be dis- 
covered. 

The first engine erected in Cornwall 
was at Huel (mine) Vor, a mine in 
the parish of Breage, during its work- 
ing from 1710 to 1714. This was the 
old ‘atmospherical engine,’ which 
afterward came into very general use, 
until it was superseded by Watt’s 
engines, which are now used in all 
the mines, very little altered since 
their introduction. 

But to such an extent has the 
economy of fuel been carried by 
making small fire-places with stronger 
draughts, by more effectually pre- 
venting the escape of heat, by alter- 
ing the form of the boilers from the 
old “hearse” or “waggon” to the 
cylindrical shape, and by enlarging 
the engines themselves, that the best 
engine in 1829 exceeded the duty of 
1795 in the proportion of 27 to 7. 
In the year 1793 an account was 
taken of the work performed by 
seventeen engines of Watt’s construc- 
tion, and the “duty” was found to be 
19,569,000 lbs. of water raised one 
foot high by the consumption of a 
bushel of coal. To such perfection 
have these enormous machines been 
brought that at Huel Towan 1,085 
tons, at Binner Downs 1,006 tons, 
and at East Crennis, 870 tons’ weight 
were lifted one foot high for the ex- 
pense of one farthing. The progress 
to this perfection has been a gradual 
one ; for, whilst in 1813 the duty of 
the best engine was 26,400,000, that 
of 1837 was 87,212,000. 

Some idea of the enormous quan- 
tities of water raised by the engines 
may be gained from the fact, that the 
“United Mines” alone yield as much 
as 101 cubic feet of water per minute. 
Those mines are worked in slate, and 
those so situated have been found, on 
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an average, to produce just four times 
as much water as those worked in 
granite. What could have been done 
to raise this water in the “ leathern 
bags?” The benefit of steam power 
has shown itself in various ways; 
mines previously abandoned have 
been, with its aid, resumed with pro- 
fit. The increase of power and saving 
of fuel have rendered many under- 
takings profitable, which, though still 
continued, were sinking under the 
pressure of their expenses. The ore 
and the “deads,’ which were for- 
merly drawn out of the mines by the 
labour of horses, are now brought to 
the surface by the steam-engines, the 
difference of expense being, at least, 
in the proportion of 1 to 10. The 
mills which are used to crush the ore 
are now worked by the engine; where- 
as formerly they were worked by 
water, and the ore had often to be 
conveyed to some distance from the 
mine in order to obtain a sufficient 
water power. Under these circum- 
stances the inferior ore was not worth 
the expense of stamping, and was 
lost; whilst much of the mineral was 
wasted in the slow process through 
which it was passed. In some of the 
mines which were worked in granite 
the supply of water was so small that 
the ore could not be stamped in the 
ordinary way. Huel Reeth, for in- 
stance, although 160 fathoms indepth, 
does not supply sufficient water, when 
the whole quantity is drawn to the 
surface, to stamp and dress the ore 
raised from the mine. The steam-en- 
gine, then, has enabled us to draw 
with ease the water, the ore, and the 
“deads” from the bottom of the mine, 
besides making itself useful in all 
manner of ways, both underground 
and at “grass.” The result, there- 
fore, is, that the mine has been worked 
deeper, more expeditiously, and 
cheaper. 

We shall endeavour to explain the 
mode of operations carried on under- 
ground by the present system of min- 
ing. In order to commence a mining 
speculation it is—or rather it should 
be—necessary, first of all, to discover 
a lode, the existence of such a metalli- 
ferous vein as will probably repay the 
necessary outlay. These lodes are 
very seldom, in these later days when 
the whole country has been ransacked 
over and over again, visibleat the sur- 
face. They are generally concealed 
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by the thick covering of soil, or rather 
deposits, which lie upon and hide the 
solid rocky strata in which they are 
found. Insome places, indeed, these 
obstructions are removed, in deep and 
precipitous valleys, in the channels 
worn by currents, and on the faces of 
the cliffs at the sea-shore ; but gener- 
ally the lodes are hidden. Tuch 
pains have, of course, been bestowed 
in searching for indications of these 
lodes, and many ingenious methods 
adopted for their discovery. The 
strangest, and, perhaps, most mythi- 
cal, of these methods is the divining- 
rod (virgula divinatoria), or as it is 
called in Cornwall, the “dowsing-rod.” 
The rod used is usually a hazel stick, 
with a fork at one end, which is held 
in the hands of the person operating, 
and pressed close to the body, the 
other end being elevated at an angle 
of about seventy degrees. Holding 
the rod in this manner, the person 
walks forward in such places as are 
supposed to contain lodes, the belief 
being, that “‘ wherever the lode is the 
hazel will bend,” or incline towards 
the ground. A provincial poet says 
that the hazel twig is “carried over 
the ground by some knowing old 

rig,’ and doubtless a good deal of very 

nowing work has been performed in 
this as in other mysterious operations 
in mining. 

The safest way of discovering lodes 
is by the aid of geology and the ex- 
perience which practical miners have, 
during a long course of years, gained 
by their continual attention to the 
work. Experience teaches that in 
Cornwall the tin and copper veins lie 
in the “ killas,” either where it joins 
the protruding masses of granite, or 
where it is intersected by a por- 
phyritic rock, provincially called “‘el- 
van.” Formerly, the usual methods 
employed for the discovery of particu- 
lar lodes were called “ shoading” and 
“costeening.” “Shoading” was the 
following up of “shoad” stones, or 
seattered fragments of ore, discovered 
on the surface, to one point, whence 
it might be presumed they had all 
proceeded. “ Costeening’ was the 
sinking trenches so as to remove the 
subincumbent soil and rubbish, and to 
lay bare thesolidrock. Lodes gener- 
ally run from east to west, and these 
trenches were, therefore, sunk at right 
angles—#.¢., from north to south—so 
as to afford the better chance of meet- 


ing with the lode. This practice is 
still occasionally followed out ; but at 
the present time it would be impos- 
sible to lay down any exact rules for 
this work of discovery. As mining 
has advanced, and the country been 
explored, opportunities have constant- 
ly presented themselves of making 
new discoveries in the untried por- 
tions of old lodes ; and experience has 
taught, that where one large, or 
“champion” lode exists, the proba- 
bility is, that it is not only accom- 
panied by small branching lodes, but 
that there are also parallel lodes, run- 
ning sometimes on one and sometimes 
on the other side of it. The miner’s 
doctrine is, “ ore against ore ;” and he 
believes that if a rich lode have an- 
other near it, with nearly the same 
— direction, that that lode will 

e found rich in that part which is 
opposite the rich part of the first lode. 
Lodes which are rich in one kind of 
rock almost always become poor when 
they enter another. Those which 
were rich in granite or elvan become 
poor in the killas, and vice versa. If, 
then, a lode be rich in a stratum of 
killas, and that stratum extends to a 
parallel lode, that lode may natur- 
ally be expected to turn out well in 
the part which passes through this 
stratum. 

It will be manifest that experience 
and science supply innumerable hints 
for the miner’s benefit. We will pre- 
sume, then, that he has found, in 
some way, pretty certain indications 
of a lode; the first thing necessary 
will be money, and he, therefore, in- 
duces some others to join him in the 
formation of a company, who collec- 
tively are termed “ the adventurers.” 
Shares are now created, varying in 
number to suit the convenience of 
those interested, to whose choice two 
different kinds of management are 
open, either to work the mine, as in 
ordinary companies, with a Board of 
Directors ; or on the “cost-book” sys- 
tem, which is regulated by statutes 
having reference exclusively to Corn- 
wall and Devon, the chief feature in 
which is, that as the shareholder can- 
not know the exact value of the share 
he holds, and may at any moment, so 
long as he holds the share, be called 
to pay £10 or £100, or any amount: 
his liability is unlimited. But he has 
the power at any time of surrendering 
his share to the company, and to de- 
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mand that his name may be removed 
from their books, on his paying the 
pocentees of expenses from the last 
to the next meeting—say, two months 
—reserving his proportion of the value 
of the materials and other property 
on the mine. The meetings of such 
companies are- very frequent; and if 
the adventurers find the mine un- 
likely to pay, they can abandon it al- 
together. There are many faults, 
however, in the system, arising chiefly 
from want of ready jurisdiction. We 
will suppose the company formed, 
their mode of management settled, 
and a certain amount per share paid 
up and lodged in the hands of the 
“ Purser,” who is the financial officer, 
keeping the accounts and receiving 
and paying all the money. The next 
step is to come to terms with the lord 
or proprietor of the country in which 
the lode issituated. He grants them 
what is calleda “sett,” or a portion 
of ground, on lease, for a certain num- 
ber of years, with the power to put 
a stop to their operations in case of 
their being badly conducted ; and on 
the condition that he receives, at the 
termination of the lease, all the shafts, 
levels, timber, &c., of the mine in good 
condition. Certain local circumstances 
have to be considered; sometimes 
compensation to be made for injury 
done to the surface, and the lord de- 
mands a rent, or royalty ; for, origin- 
ally this privilege was claimed by 
the reigning monarch or the Duke of 
Cornwall. This royalty was formerly 
a fixed per centage on all ore raised 
from the mine, and was the same in 
all cases; but of late years it has 
been found to answer the lord’s pur- 
pose better to make allowances when 
a mine is poor, since a rich mine can 
afford to pay a larger proportion than 
a poor one. The lord is paid, in 
money, a certain per centage—about 
one-eighteenth in good mines—on all 
the ore raised, exclusive of any ex- 
pense of raising or preparing it for the 
market. Those arrangements made, 
they are now to set to work to ex- 
plore thelode. Lodes, as ag! stretch 
from east to west through the coun- 
try, dip, and, therefore, in sinking a 
shaft to explore a lode, you may either 
sink it perpendicularly so as to cut 
the lode at some distance from the 
surface, and then drive galleries to 
the lode, those above the point of in- 
tersection being on one side of the 
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shaft, and those below on the other. 
This is one method, and the one gener- 
ally adopted, on account of the faci- 
lity it affords for draining and draw- 
ing purposes. Another plan is, to 
sink the shaft in an inclined direction, 
following the underlie of the vein, a 
plan which, though more expeditious, 
is not so good in the end. Having 
determined the direction in which the 
lode “dips,” or “underlies,” which 
may easily be done by sinking a few 
shallow pits, a convenient spot is 
chosen for the shaft on that side to- 
wards which the lode “dips ;’ and 
this is sunk so as to come down upon 
it at a certain depth before determined 
by the funds at the disposal of the ad- 
venturers, and by their calculation as 
to where the richest part of the lode 
will be found. They sink, say, thirty 
fathoms, 180 feet, and cut the lode. 
This is often a work of much diffi- 
culty, and one that occupies a con- 
siderable time, owing to the hardness 
of the “ country” through which they 
have to dig. A fathom a week is fair 
work, on the average. The shaft is 
of a rectangular shape ; those intend- 
ed for the extraction of ore and 
“deads,” measuring commonly six 
feet by four; those for “ engine- 
shafts,’ which are to be employed for 
drainage, varying from six feet by 
eight, to eight by ten. Sometimes 
they are even larger than this. Many 
mines have two shafts close together; 
one for draining purposes, called the 
“engine-shaft,” and another fordraw- 
ing the ore. In other mines one large 
shaft is divided in the middle by a 
partition of timber, and answers both 
purposes. The miner, before he has 
reached to the depth of thirty fathoms, 
which we have supposed to be gained 
by our new company, will be incon- 
venienced by the water which will 
flow from the springs through which 
he has cut ; and it will have become 
necessary to erect an engine-house and 
put an engine to work. This will be 
the first great expense falling upon 
the adventurers, and that, too, at a 
time when the mine will have yielded 
them little or nothing. But whilst 
this perpendicular shaft has been 
sinking to cut the lode, operations 
will have been commenced as soon as 
it has gained the depth of twelve or 
fifteen fathoms, so as to explore that 

art of the lode which has been left 

hind. To effect this purpose, a 
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tunnel is driven from the side of the 
shaft to the lode, which is called a 
“cross-cut;” and at the point where 
the lode and “cross-cut” meet, two 
horizontal tunnels are driven upon 
the lode, one in either direction. 
Those which are driven through met- 
alliferous veins are called “levels,” 
being like the “cross-cuts,” which are 
tunnels driven in “country” which 
does not contain mineral, about six 
feet in height, and from three to four 
in breadth. This is the usual size ; 
but, of course, it varies according to 
the richness or poverty of the “levels” 
worked. When the shaft has been 
sunk another ten fathoms, another 
“cross-cut” is driven to the lode, and 
other “levels,” as before, extended 
from the point of contact. So the 
work goes on, level after level. After 
cutting the lode at, as we have sup- 
posed, the depth of thirty fathoms, it 
is at the option of the miner again 
either to continue the shaft perpen- 
dicularly or obliquely upon the vein. 
The former planis the more expensive; 
but if the lode be a promising one, it 
is generally adopted, cone it will be 
ultimately most advantageous. The 
oblique shaft is ill adapted to the ap- 
plication of machinery, an evil which, 
though not felt very severely at first, 
will always be increasing with the 
depth of the mine and the quantity 
of water and stuff to be drawn to the 
surface. We will suppose, then, that 
our shaft is continued perpendicu- 
larly, after having cut the lode, to the 
depth of ten fathoms, here there will 
be a fresh “cross-cut;’ but since, 
after the point of intersection, the 
shaft will be on the opposite side of 
the lode, this “ cross-cut” will have a 
contrary direction to those above, and 
every fresh one cut, instead of grow- 
ing shorter as the first did, will be- 
come longer, and as the mine pro- 
ceeds it will daily increase in expense 
and difficulties. But if the upper 
“levels” are doing well, or even show- 
ing indications which give promise 
for those below, the miner works on 
in hope, raising money to meet each 
increasing demand, if the “levels” 
open are not rich enough to pay for 
exploring new ground; and meeting 
the difficulties as they present them- 
selves with all the aids of art and 
science at his command. 

It will at once be clear that one 
very early difficulty will arise from im- 
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perfect ventilation. Whilst the shaft 
is being sunk perpendicularly, at all 
events for a considerable depth, the 
men will have plenty of airto breathe ; 
but this soon becomes very difficult 
in the ends of the “levels” which are 
driven away to long distances from 
the shaft, and where there are con- 
tinual explosions of gunpowder taking 
place, a aconstant burning of tallow 
candles going on. Under these cir- 
cumstances the air becomes very foul 
and hot, and besides, there is the tem- 
perature of the rocks and the water 
which flows through them to be taken 
into consideration. As the mine 
deepens the temperature increases, in- 
dependently of the presence of ‘men, 
the combustion of candles, and the 
explosion of gunpowder. In the St. 
Austell district, for instance, at the 
fifty-two fathoms’ depth we have the 
temperature 55° 01 ; at 160 fathoms, 
67° 75 ; and at 136 fathoms, 70° 62. 
The difficulty arises as we get down- 
ward of supplying air to the work- 
man. The first remedy is a very 
simple one :—near the end of one 
“level” a pit is sunk to the extremity 
of that below ; this pit is called a 
“winse,’ and the moment the con- 
nexion is formed between the two 
levels they become ventilated, each 
having a double communication with 
the atmosphere, by which means a 
current of air is produced through 
their entire length, With the air 
supplied by these means the “levels” 
may be extended to a considerable 
distance from the shaft, ‘‘ winses” 
being sunk between them at conve- 
nient distances. Nor is this the only 
advantage derived from the “ winses,” 
for they prove the nature of the lode 
between the two “levels,” and divideit 
into large rectangular masses, so that 
the miner is able to examine them all 
round to form a pretty correct judg- 
ment of the amount of ore contained 
in each, and extract what he wishes 
when he pleases, and in an economical 
manner. 

All these masses are drained and 
ventilated so that the rich parts may 
easily be broken away and the unpro- 
fitable parts left standing to support 
the “country” above, for which pur- 
pose a large quantity of timber is often 
necessary. The shafts are also lined 
with timber. The amount consumed 
annually isimmense. In the Cornish 
mines, collectively, whole forests of 
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Norwegian pines lie concealed. In 
the year 1836, 36,207 loads of timber 
were consumed ; the cost was 52s. a 
load, making an outlay for this one 
material of £94,138. A load, on an 
average, is contained in four trees, so 
that to supply the Cornish mines for 
one year 144,800 trees must have 
been felled. 

The supply of air, however, afforded 
by the “winses” is not at all times 
sufficient, and the miner has had re- 
course to other expedients to over- 
come the difficulty. A small air- 
pump worked by the engine is so 
constructed, that a cylinder two feet 
in diameter and six feet long, work- 
ing two or three strokes a minute, 
pumps 200 gallons of bad air from 
the mine every minute. Another im- 
provement in the ventilation has been 
effected by introducing a stream of 
water into the shaft and by placing 
an air-pipe close to the discharge of 
the current; in this way the air 
which accompanies the water is con- 
veyed along the levels. In the 
United Mines it has been calculated 
that a saving of £12 a fathom might 
be realized by improving the ventila- 
tion, reducing the temperature from 
105° to 75°. 

But you will be inquiring about the 
returns of the mine which our com- 
pany has undertaken. We have now 
a mine in the proper sense of the 
word : the excavations have assumed 
a regular form, and the lode is ren- 
dered capable of being economically 
and expeditiously extracted. The 
miner begins to extract the ore ; but 
as it is desirable to keep the quantity 
raised as nearly as possible to a uni- 
form standard, and also to preserve 
a portion of the ore laid open asa 
reserve to sustain the returns of the 
mine during periods of temporary de- 
pression, the process of opening new 


-ground, will, in all large and well- 


regulated mines, keep pace with or 
even exceed the work of exhaustion. 
But long before the mine has arrived 
at this advanced stage a certain quan- 
tity of mineral will have been raised. 
Some will have come to hand in driv- 
ing the upper “levels” and sinking 
“winses” between them, and some 
will have been found: and broken 
down ‘from the “backs’} or upper 
ts of the early “levels.” When, 
owever, the mine has reached such 
a state of advancement as we have 
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described, if the lode proves good, it 
is regarded as in a state for effective 
working, and parties or “cores” (corps) 
of men will be set to raise ores from 
all the most productive parts. At 
thesame time, new ground will always 
be in course of discovery below, new 
“cross-cuts” and “levels” being 
driven, until the result becomes 
highly important and complex. New 
shafts and new engines, perhaps, will 
become necessary, and so an enormous 
amount of capital is expended. The 
new shaft, when required for pur- 
oses of draining, drawing, and venti- 
ation, is sunk near the old one, and 
in such a direction as to fall in with 
one of the lower “levels” from the 
old shaft, and so on to the lode a 
greater depth below. The sinking 
of a shaft is a slow and laborious 
piece of work ; and as sometimes it is 
of very great importance that it 
should be carried out and completed 
in a short space of time, the miner 
has had to use his powers of improve- 
ment and invention here as in other 
matters. He determines the site of 
the shaft at the surface, and to such 
perfection has subterranean survey- 
ing been brought of late years, he is 
then able to determine by the old 
“levels” the exact spot where they 
will meet the new shaft; he then 
drives these “levels” to the spot 
where the vertical line of the shaft 
will be reached, and begins at these 
spots to sink down, forming the new 
shaft, and to rise upward so as to 
meet those working above. It is 
found that the various portions thus 
worked at the same time may be 
made to coincide with great exact- 
ness, so much so, indeed, that even 
in very deep shafts thus constructed, 
daylight may be seen from the bot- 
tom. The most remarkable instance 
in Cornwall of a shaft having been 
thus sunk from several points at once 
was at the Consolidated Mines, where 
a perpendicular shaft, 204 fathoms 
deep, wascompleted in less than twelve 
months, being worked from fifteen 
different points at once. 

The Cornish miner’s character and 
habits*have been described times out 
of number ; but we do not know that 
we have ever seen it truly done, or 
that we could do it ourselves with 
any thing like satisfaction within the 
narrow limits at. our command. The 
truth is, that although the miners 
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are a class of men following a aos 
eular calling, admirably fitted b 
their nature and training for that 
calling, and exhibiting collectively 
certain peculiar traits, still they differ 
individually as much as any other 
elass of men in England. When a 
man takes a great deal of trouble to 
exhibit the Cornish miners as a tribe 
of giants labouring momg gd in the 
bottoms of deep mines till they lose 
the ordinary manners and customs of 
those at the surface and become 
unable to bear the light of day, he 
may astonish his readers, and make 
them thankful that they were not 
born such barbarians. But should 
the same reader ever chance to find 
in other quarters that the Cornish 
minerisa grave, sanctimonious Metho- 
dist, whose time is divided between 
working in his mine to the harmony 
of hymns bursting forth from every 
“cross-cut” and “ level” around, and 
attending class and revival meetings 
where the same hymns greet his de- 
yout ears, he will, perhaps, find some 
difficulty in recognising the two 
accounts as descriptions of the same 
men. If he read here that the miner 
is uncouth and boisterous, and there 
that he is a smooth-faced and grave 
being, who never swears or uses 
rough language, but devotes his whole 
time to the acquirement of Wesley’s 
hymns, he will scarcely be able, even 
allowing for all that is most contra- 
dictory in character, to believe that 
the giants and the singers are iden- 
tically the same. Wesley, Whitfield, 
and their coadjutors, did a great 
work in Cornwall. Before their 
times ignorance of religion was rife 
amongst the poorer classes, a large 

roportion of whom are mine la- 
Come, and they, amongst the rest, 
real some benefit from the work 
which was commenced and carried on 
among them. 

In the investigation of the charac- 
ter of any considerable body of men 
it becomes necessary, first of all, to 
inquire into the circumstances which 
may naturally be supposed to have 
caused, in the course of years, those 
peculiarities of character which we 
wish to discover ; and these circum- 
stances will generally be found to 
arise from the everyday occupations 
and pursuits of the individuals who 
make up the body. Now, perhaps, 
in the case of the Cornish miners the 
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circumstance which, Above all others, 
has tended to form their distinctive 
characteristics is, that every day of 
their lives they are called upon to 
exercise their individual ingenuity 
and powers of invention. Working, 
as they constantly do, in small parties, 
out of sight or hearing of their fellow- 
men, they have daily to ward off such 
accidents as may be likely to befall 
them from the unsafe state of the 
“country” in which their labours are 
carried on. This naturally fosters 
the very desirable acquirements of 
forethought, self-reliance, and pre- 
sence of mind. If we compare these 
men with the inhabitants of our agri- 
cultural districts, who mechanically, 
year after year, plough their land, put 
in manure and seed according to the 
orders of those above them, who, per- 
haps, know the science of the thing, 
and then wait for their crops to spring 
up, they know not how, we must see 
that it is only natural that the former 
class should become more intellectual 
than the latter. 

The miner has daily to encounter 
considerable and ever-varying chances 
of accidents—he has the perilous de- 
scent of a deep mine to undertake, 
with his heavy tools slung on his 
back, before he reaches the scene of 
his labours, which may be in a chasm 
that, unless he be vigilant and 
thoroughly wide awake, may fall in 
and make his grave at any moment. 
Sometimes he works in a “ level” that 
extends far out—perhaps 600 feet— 
beneath the sea, where, in a storm, 
the heavy roll of the larger boulders, 
the ceaseless grinding of the pebbles, 
the fierce thundering of the billows, 
with their awful crackling and boil- 
ing, as they surge over his head, re- 
mind him at every moment that the 
mighty ocean may break through and 
overwhelm him. In some of the 
mines the ore has been so far followed 
up and broken away from the upper 
part of such levels that openings have 
actually been made into the of 
the sea. At Botallack Mine, that 
picturesque and much-visited spot in 
the neighbourhood of the d’s 
End, and at Wheal Cock, a mine in 
the same locality, the water has only 
been stopped out by plugs of wood 
driven into the hard rock, and by 
coatings and coverings of cement and 
timber. 

It is men thus trained that afford 
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the noble instances of courage and 
self-denial of which we daily hear. 
Two men are working at the bottom 
of a shaft where it becomes necessary 
to “blast” a huge rock ; the powder 
is driven down, the match attached, 
when one fancies it is too long for 
their purpose and proceeds to cut it 
shorter—he does so, but, at the same 
time, ignites the match. There is 
only one means of escape, and that 
a bucket raised by one man from 
above—only one can be a up at 
atime ; one must die, but he does 
not hesitate : “Go aloft, Jack, in one 
moment I shall be in heaven.” This 
is a true story ; the man who gene- 
rously remained below was discovered 
buried with rubbish, but compara- 
tively little injured. Two miners set 
out in search of some Cornish choughs 
—a rare bird of the crow kind ; they 
are provided with a rope, which is 
tied round the waist of one, who is 
let down over the edge of the cliff 
by the other, who holds the rope in 
his hand. The hanging man arrives 
opposite the nest, but it is beyond 
his reach; he now sets the rope 
swinging until he is carried into the 
hollow and gets a hold ; but the rope 
is too short, so he unties it from his 
waist, crawls to the young birds, and 
secures them. But how is he to re- 
turn ? for the rope now hangs motion- 
less quite beyond his reach. Without 
hesitation he calls to the man above, 
“Stand by the rope, ’m going to 
jump for’t.” And jump he does; his 

ands miss the rope, and he falls 
into the sea—his only remark on ris- 
ing to the surface being, “ Carry my 
shoes round to the cove, I'll be there 
as soon as thee.” He reached the 
cove and brought the choughs with 
him. The miner is a courageous fel- 
low, and his occupation such as to fit 
him for cases of emergency. 

We have seen the mine advanced 
to a certain point, and found that 
underground there are two distinct 
classes of labour going on—breaking 
down and raising the ore which has 
been brought in sight—and opening 
new ground by the means of fresh 
“cross-cuts,” “levels,” and “winses.’ 
To perform these two distinct opera- 
tions there are two classes of men em- 
ployed, who are paid on separate sys- 
tems. The expenses of engines and 
materials are, of course, heavy items 
in mine accounts ; but very many of 
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these, the purchase and erection of 
engines and machinery, for instance, 
are sums once paid and not repeated, 
whilst the expenses of labour, though 
showing smaller amounts at one time, 
are never ending. It is therefore of 
the highest importance to adventur- 
ers that this manual labour be ob- 
tained at the cheapest rate, and ap- 
plied in the wisest manner. The 
great merit of the Cornish plan is that 
it is carried on by a system of con- 
tracts, which unite the interests of 
the miner and his employer. The 
dead work, carried on for trial and 
discovery, is called “ tut-work,” the 
man who undertakes it a “ tut-work- 
man,” and since in this case the object 
is to get as much work as possible 
out of him for a certain sum, he is paid 
so much a fathom for his labour, the 
amount varying in proportion to the 
hardness of the ground through which 
he has to drive. 

The work which is carried on for 
the actual breaking down and extrac- 
tion of ore is taken on “ tribute,” and 
the man employed in it is called a 
“tributer ;’ since in this case the 
quality of stuff raised is of as much 
importance as the quantity, he is paid 
a certain percentage on the actual 
value. On the staff of every mine 
there are a number of overlookers, 
called captains or agents, whose duty 
it is to visit every part of the mine 
which is at work, and then to consult 
together and determine their plans 
for the next two months, putting 
down in detail the work to be done in 
each level, and agreeing on what 
should be the price paid for each 
separate item. On “setting day,” as 
it is termed, the men assemble round 
a platform on which the agents stand 
with a book containing their previous 
calculations. Each piece of work is 
called in its turn, and the men bid 
for it, beginning at the highest price, 
and falling till fair terms have been 
proposed, and the last bidder’s name 
is written opposite to that piece of 
work, which is his task for the next 
two months. He has undertaken the 
bargain on behalf of himself and one 
or two others, and has bound himself 
to break the ore, wheel it, and pay all 
expenses of candles, gunpowder, and 
other materials requisite for the work. 
The ore thus raised is assayed every 
month, its value determined, and the 
miner receives the percentage or “ tri- 
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bute” for which he agreed to work. 
This varies from sixpence to thirteen 
shillings in the pound, according to 
the richness or poverty of the ore— 
the richer the ore of course the smaller 
the “tribute.” Sometimesthe “pitch” 
turns out badly, and then the miner 
may throw up his bargain on the pay- 
ment of a twenty shilling fine. This 
fine prevents them from giving up 
their undertaking rashly, and so they 
are induced to make a fair trial of 
each part. Some “pitches” will be 
growing richer, and some poorer, as 
the work goes on, and so in course of 
time the proper proportion which the 
miner should receive is very exactly 
determined. 

The pay of the “tut-workman” is 
sure, and pretty nearly fixed,as he can 
judge very accurately from the nature 
of the ground how ay fathoms he 
can drive per month; but the “tri- 
buter’s” work is one of speculation, 
for the lode may grow rich or poor 
during the two months, and so his 
wages may rise or fall. In 1837 the 
average wages of “tributers” was 
fifty-eight shillings and two pence per 
month, and that of “tut-workmen” 
fifty-three shillings and eight pence. 
The “ tributer’s” ordinary average is 
fifty-shillings per month. A tributer 
has been known to gain 1,000 guineas 
by one bargain, and they often get 
£10, £20, or £30. 

Before the recent improvements in 
ventilation, and means of descent and 
ascent, the miners had been accus- 
tomed to work only six hours in every 
twenty-four, exclusive of the time oc- 
cupied in going down and returning 
from their work, but now the usua 

riod of underground labour is eight 

ours, including the time occupied in 
descending and returning. Formerly 
the only means of getting down a 
mine was by long perpendicular lad- 
ders, usually fifty feet long, with steps 
at a distance of one foot. Thus, when 
you had to go down some 260 fathoms, 
or the depth of Nelson’s Pillar in 
Sackville-street, Dublin, piled on it- 
self some eight times, it was no joke, 
and calculated to take pretty much 
out of a man, considering that he has 
his day’s work to do in addition. It 
has been calculated that formerly 
about one-fifth of all the muscular 
power of the Cornish miners was thus 
expended. At present although many, 
the majority, of mines are worked 
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with ladders, still improvements have 
come in; the ladders are now made 
twenty-five feet long instead of fifty, 
and are placed as slopingly as seaibie 
in the shaft, so that the miner gets 
more purchase with his feet, and is 
not so dependent on his hands. Every 
here and there comes a “sollar,” a 
small platform with a hole leading to 
the next ladder, and on which the 
miner may rest. In some mines the 
descent and ascent is performed by 
means of man-engines, which afford 
both much relief to the miner, and a 
great saving of time. 

The discovery was made in one of 
the deep Hartz mines in the year 1833. 
The pumping apparatus having be- 
come useless by the opening of an 
adit, it occurred to some one to use 
the pump rods to aid the ascent of 
the miners. A reciprocating motion 
of about four feet was given to each 
rod, and as one descended the miner 
stepped on to the one below, steps 
having been attached to the rods for 
him to stand on; and so as the rods 
were constantly ascending and de- 
scending in turn, he could be carried 
up or down, by stepping on to the 
steps of the rod above, or of the one 
below. This machine was made 
known in England, certain improve- 
ments effected, and it was first used 
in the Tresavean mine, where the 
Royal Polytechnic Society of Corn- 
wall contributed a large sum towards 
the expense, which was estimated at 
£1,670. This answered admirably, 
and the plan has since been adopted 
by many other mines with similar 
success. In one mine of 150 fathoms, 
employing 250 men, the difference of 
expense between using ladders, or a 
man-engine, is said to be as follows :— 


Ascent and descent by ladders, £3,150 
machines, 639 


” ” 





Money saved, £2,411 





and beyond this money think how 
much health and strength are saved. 
The man-engine has been much im- 
proved since its introduction. 

Such labour cannot be very condu- 
cive to health. The chief causes of 
death amongst the miners arise from 
accidents and consumption, the latter 
very much increased by the descend- 
ing to their work immediately after 
loading their stomachs with food, and 
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being unable to digest it underground 
—for miners suffer as much from con- 
sumption of the stomach as of the 
lungs. In three of the largest mining 
districts in Cornwall, the deaths from 
accidents and consumption, in the case 
of males from ten to sixty years of 
age, is in the proportion of 294 to 158. 

The principal materials required in 
the mines of Devon and Cornwall are 
coals, timber, gunpowder, and candles. 
In 1837 the following were the quan- 
tities of each consumed, and the ex- 
pense of each :— 

£ 

56,860 tons, . 48,331 
Timber, 14,056 loads, . 36,545 
Gunpowder, $00 tons, . 13,200 
Candles, 1,344,000 lbs., . 35,000 


Coals, 


CS a 


The Cornish mines, as speculations, 
are very uncertain and hazardous, 
rarely yielding a profit proportional 
to the adventurer’s expectations, ex- 
cepting in the case of large, long-estab- 
lished, and systematic undertakings, 
which pay an almost steady dividend 
every two or three months, and must, 
therefore, be regarded rather as in- 
vestments than speculations. The 
value of the shares is accurately de- 
termined by buyers and sellers, and 
you can only, after all, obtain a fair 
return for your money. The other 
mines are very precarious. Every 
thing about them is speculation, and 
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seldom pay any but those who are on 
the spot with sufticient knowledge to 
buy in and sell out at the proper mo- 
ment. A deal of work is done in this 
way, and money made by it very 
often. But it isa fact worth know- 
ing for the man who is tempted to 
speculate in mines, that, taken alto- 
gether, they are annually worked at 
a loss. 

We shall take for example the year 
1837, which was, however, a peculiarly 
bad time. In that year an applica- 
tion was made by the miners to the 
Government for the abolition of the 
duty paid to the Duke of Cornwall. 
The figures shown were as follow :— 


£ 
Loss on 58 mines, - 111,517 
Deduct for increased value 


of property on the mines, 31,000 


80,517 
- 20,358 


Profit on 10 mines, 


Net loss, - 60,159 
The deputation were asked how, under 
such circumstances, they could ob- 
tain adventurers to risk their money. 
The answer was :—“ How are lotteries 
usually filledup?” An Englishman’s 
love of speculation is very great, and 
money—in some quarters—abundant; 
and hence it is that the riches of the 
Cornish mines continue to “ overflow 
Christendome.” 


HISTORY OF THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA. 


PART III. 


Arter its establishment in Malta, 
the Order of St. John was destined to 
have yet one great man, who should 
furnish one capital event to the page 
of history. That man, we need hardly 
say, is Jean de La Valette. 

The tale of his great feat of arms, 
in defence of the seat of his Order 
against the Turks, has been often told. 
This is the famous siege to which the 
French abbé’s “mot” clings in the 
memory of all readers of literary anec- 
dotes. When documents and details 
long waited for, had been obtained at 
last from Malta and put into Vertot’s 
hands, “Ji est trop tard,” said he, 
“mon siege est fait !” 


And in thus making mention of 
those whose pen has traced the record 
of La Valette’s worth and bravery 
upon the unperishable page of history, 
how should we refrain from paying a 
passing tribute of admiration and 
regret to the memory of one among 
the latest and also of the worthiest 
that have taken pen in hand to do so ! 

In that life of Philip II. of Spain, 
which we shall never have complete 
now from the hand of the writer, al- 
though the materials for its completion 
are understood to have been fully 
gathered, Prescott has devoted some 
eloquent pages to the description 
of that great conflict, wherein the 
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Knights of Malta and their Grand 
Master proved to the Europe of the 
datecnth century, that, at least in 
military skill and in manly endur- 
ance, the inherited character of their 
Order had descended unimpaired. To 
these qualities must, in all fairness, 
be added administrative faculty and 
genius, in the construction and adorn- 
ment, not of a mere fortress, but of a 
noble city. We need hardly, we pre- 
sume, inform our readers that the city 
of Valetta, now queening it so grandly 
over the matchless cluster of harbours, 
which make of Malta the first-rate 
naval and commercial station they 
know it to be, is a creation subsequent 
to the famous siege of 1556. Those 
harbours and the forts which com- 
manded or protected them, were in- 
deed the points of assault ; but the 
Borgo, which first spread backward 
from the spit of land on which pro- 
jected the forts of St. Angelo, was very 
different in position, extent, grandeur, 
and beauty from that city whereof 
the name perpetuates the glory of 
him who first defended its site, and 
then began to make of it the stately 
congeries of streets and buildings 
which still greets the eye of every 
visitor. It was in great measure owing 
to the strong and inflexible will of 
La Valette that the position, for which 
they had fought with such desperate 
and successful valour, was not aban- 
doned by such of the confraternity as 
survived the deadly struggle. One 
hundred and twenty-nine of the 
knights had been killed outright or 
had died of their wounds before the 
forces of Solyman had retired from 
the hopeless contest, and many more 
were either stricken to the death or 
maimed and wounded so as never 
again to mount on board a galley 
nor stand in an assaulted breach. 
Little more than 600 men, partially 
disabled, remained of the hired gar- 
rison of 9,000. Solyman, who had, 
with frenzied impatience, torn in 
pieces the despatch, announcing that 
the last efforts of his lieutenants had 
been foiled by the defenders of the 
island, had made a vow to lead a 
fresh expedition against it in person 
the following summer: and the dock- 
yards and arsenals of Constantinople 
were in full activity of preparation to 
enable him to fulfil his threat. Mean- 
while, the fortifications, which had so 
gloriously repelled the assailing Turks, 





had crumbled almost into ruins under 
the fire of their artillery, ammunition 
was exhausted, and but little means 
remained in the treasury of the Order 
for the repairs and replenishing, which 
to be timely must be immediate. It 
is little wonder if the majority of the 
council seemed to lean towards favour- 
ing an abandonment of Malta and a 
retirement into Sicily. 

Five thousand Spanish and three 
thousand German foot were, however, 
furnished, as a temporary garrison, by 
the King of Spain ; anda terrible ex- 
plosion and fire having taken place 
in the arsenal at Constantinople, ef- 
fected, it has been said, by agents in 
the pay of the Grand Master, he was 
enabled to give himself to the task of 
building the new city and fortress 
which were to crown and defend the 
harbour retained at such cost of 
treasure and of blood. His intention 
had been—and a gigantic engineering 
conception it was—to cut sheer oft 
the rocky ridge of what was called 
Mount Sceberras ; and thus to place 
his new city upon a level platform, 
perfectly defended by ramparts, hewn 
mostly in the living stone. A fresh 
alarm of Turkish attack from Selim, 
who had succeeded his father, Soly- 
man, caused the abandonment of 
the scheme; and the construction of 
the houses upon the natural slopes, 
entailed that arrangement of the 
streets in terraces and long flights 
of steps, which, however much it 
may have added to their unique and 
picturesque appearance, is so little 
grateful to the unaccustomed tourist, 
who toils, panting, upwards from the 
port under the heat of a Maltese sun, 
and the relaxing effects of an oppres- 
sive sirocco. 

The Pope, the King of France, the 
Spanish and the Portuguesemonarchs, 
assisted with liberal pecuniary con- 
tributions, the great undertaking of 
La Valette; and the wealthy in- 
cumbents of commanderies through- 
out Europe taxed themselves, as in 
duty bound, towards the supply of its 
necessities. Not a few are said to 
have added largely from their own 
personal property, and from the re- 
sources of their own families, to the 
sums, which with this intent they for- 
warded to Malta. The knights were, 
upon this occasion, so nobly just and 
generously tender of the rights of the 
inhabitants, as distinguished from 
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those of the Sovereign Order, that the 
very ground upon which the new city 
was to stand was purchased from the 
Maltese and paid for. Major Porter 
rightly cites, as an instance of his 
high credit as a paymaster, the expe- 
dient to which La Valette was driven 
to provide specie for the wages of 
the artisans and mechanics employed 
on his extensive works : 


** He caused a large quantity of cop- 
per money to be coined, bearing a ficti- 
tious value, far above that which it was 
intrinsically worth. These coins bore 
upon one side the symbol of two hands 
clasped in friendship; and on the obverse, 
the motto, ‘Non es sed fides,’ not money, 
but trust. This money was freely taken 
by the artificers, and passed currently 
throughout the island for its nominal 
value; and the Order faithfully re- 
deemed the trust which had been reposed 
in them, by promptly calling in the fic- 
titious coinage as they received remit- 
tances from Europe, until it had been 
entirely withdrawn from circulation.” 


With such assistances, and by such 
expedients, the work was pushed on 
bravely; and La Valette, who had 
taken up his quarters in a wooden 


edifice, close upon the spot, gave un- 
ceasing vigilance and brought untir- 


ing energy to bear upon its advance- 
ment. The laying out of the fortifi- 
cations was intrusted to one Jerome 
Cassan, a brother of the Order, him- 
self no mean engineer, and Bosio re- 
cords that not only had the plans of 
the projected fortress been laid before 
the principal military authorities of 
Europe, but that a model of it had 
likewise been subjected to the criti- 
= of the most experienced among 
them. 


“The raising of the ramparts, the 
levelling of the ground, and the tracing 
of the streets, occupied rather more than 
a year; and after these preliminary 
works had been executed under the di- 
rect auspices, and at the expense of the 
Order generally, private individuals 
were encouraged and invited to erect 
houses within the space allotted for that 
purpose. As an incentive to members 
of the fraternity to join in the work, 
it was expressly decreed that any knight 
building for himself a house within the 
limits of Valetta, was to be permitted 
the privilege of disposing of it by will at 
his death; a concession not enjoyed by 
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him with “— to the remainder of his 
property. This privilege induced a vast 
number of knights to erect for themselves 
mansions in the new city, and many of its 
houses show traces of having been ori- 
ginally constructed for members of the 
fraternity, who, not being permitted to 
marry, had no families, and consequently 
did not require many sleeping-rooms. 
In most of the houses of Valetta we find, 
that, whilst the apartments devoted to 
reception are spacious, lofty, and hand- 
somely decorated, occupying by far the 
larger portion of the building, those in- 
tended for sleeping-rooms are narrow, 
confined, and limited in extent.”’* 


We have underlined the words 
which speak of the erection of houses, 
numerous and stately, by individual 
knights, and of their privilege of 
transmitting them by will at death. 
For although the new city was not 
without its conventual and public 
buildings ; although the grand “ Au- 
berges” of the several languages still 
rose to bear testimony to the ancient 
spirit of life in the barrack monastery; 
although too, as Major Porter notes, 
the celibate character even of the 
builders of private houses remains 
stamped upon what they built; yet, 
in truth, this is one of the significant 
tokens of that change in the personal 
and social habits of the sworn mem- 
bers of this great military fraternity, 
which had begun long since in Rhodes, 
but which was fully developed after 
their final settlement in Malta. That 
loyalty to a brotherhood, and alle- 
giance to a common chief, with the 
obedience of military discipline to his 
authority, continued still to exist in 
that island, are matters of course. In 
the absence of all these, or in the 
total want of any one among them, a 
state, which had, so to speak, no 
natural existence ; and was not only 
sprung, as so many other states, from 
voluntary association, but depended 
solely upon that principle for contin- 
uity and succession of any kind, must 
itself have crumbled into nothingness 
with instantaneous celerity. Neither 
need it be supposed that all sentiment 
of the religious tie, which once bound 
the professed brethren to one who was 
almost an abbot, no less than a cap- 
tain, had wholly disappeared from a 
society, the entrance into which was 
still the formal profession of a reli- 


* Porter, vol. ii,, 161. 
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gious vow. But beyond a doubt, the 
most superficial reading of the later 
history of the Order will suffice to 
— that the relation of the mem- 
rs to the head of that state, which 
had developed itself from the Order’s 
growth and its vicissitudes, had of 
necessity undergone great moral alter- 
ation ; and that only in certain re- 
spects was the Grand Master of the 
Sovereign Knights the representative 
of the old Wardens of the Hospital. 
There had, of course, arisen certain 
great difficulties from time to time all 
along, difficulties from which no mon- 
astic order has verhaps been free ; 
but of which the frequency and aggra- 
vation may easily be conjectured to 
have exceeded ordinary measure, when 
a thought is given to the mixed cha- 
racter of this peculiar institution. 

The “licence of camps” has passed 
into a by-word in every language. 
We will not deny that there is 
something noble and helpful in the 
notion of a chosen soldiery, bound by 
special obligations, not only to be 
brave among the bravest in the tented 
field, but self-controlled amidst its 
deplorable licence, and obedient to a 
moral law specially sanctioned by the 
rule of a holier than military discip- 
line. But proved as it has been by 
many an humiliating experiment, how 
great danger may be incurred of ag- 

ravating the difficulties of men 
fable to temptation by self-imposed 
vows, which cut them off from the 
ordinary and happy helps of legiti- 
mate affections, we cannot wonder 
that, unhappily, the men of note and 
authority amongst that militia of 

oung and noble recruits from all the 

uropean aristocracies had often to 
contend vehemently against evils in 
the moral character of the Order to 
which its very constitution tended to 
give the most dangerous force. 

We will not weary the reader by 
going back, as might easily be done, 
to the annals of earlier centuries, 
even as far as the year 1194, and 
the contests of the zealous reformer, 
Alphonso of Portugal, with his breth- 
ren, ending, as these did, in his despair- 
ing resignation and retirement from 
Palestine to his native country. Nor 
will we return to that crisis in the 
Order’s affairs which followed upon its 
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triumphant establishment in Rhodes 
in the fourteenth century. There was 
one great difference, certainly, between 
the circumstances of that day and those 
of the sixteenth century. When that 
fair prize of Rhodes fell to the knights, 
and their coffers received accession of 
wealth from such share as reached 
them of the property of the dis- 
inherited and dispersed Templars ; 
when, moreover, the rapid extension 
of their naval resources heaped up 
their war galleys with the booty fur- 
nished by the rich captured ships of 
the Alexandrian traffic ; nothing could 
have been more fatal to the moral 
auspices under which their new career 
began than the personal character of 
their brave and consummate captain, 
Foulques de Villarets. If historians 
have not slandered him, he was luxu- 
rious, profligate, and arrogant, and 
found in his successful and youthful 
fellow-soldiers too ready copyists of 
his vices. 

Not such was La Valette, not such 
had been Lisle Adam ; yet for all that, 
the early days of the settlement in 
Malta gave token, unhappily, not 
afterwards belied, of an inclination to 
re-enact, andeven to surpass, the faults 
of those first bygone Rhodian times. 
A spirit of insubordination and licen- 
tiousness followed upon the glorious 
repulse of the Turkish arms, against 
which, with all his sternness and force 
of character, La Valette struggled in 
vain. 

“The wildest debauchery and the 
most reckless libertinism stalked ram- 
pant through the town, and the scanda- 
lous orgies which everywhere prevailed 
brought a foul stain upon an Order which 
professed a religious organization, and 
which embraced the vow of chastity as 
one of its leading principles.”* 


Nor was this deadly moral mischiet 
transitory. After the death of La 
Valette and of his next successor, the 
scandal grew more flagrant, for it was 
made public ground of complaint and 
allegation of grievance against Grand 
Master La Cassitre that— 


“With a view to checking the open 
and gross licentiousness then prevalent 
within the city, he had issued an edict 
banishing all women of loose character 
from the city of Valetta, and the casals 
in its immediate vicinity.” 
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Nay, the outrage, in this case 
passed all bounds; for when, upon 
other grounds as well, a rebellion had 
been raised against his authority, and 
the aged Grand Master was carried 

risoner through the streets to the 
ort of St. Angelo, these abandoned 
characters, who flocked in at once 
upon the subversion of his authority, 
publicly jeered and derided him in 
resence of his demoralized knights, 
ndeed, for many successive years, the 
city of Valetta could justly claim an 
infamous notoriety for the evils to 
which we have thus referred. 

Another fruitful element of demo- 
ralization and misery existed in the 
social condition of Malta under the 
government of the Order of St. John 
—one of which the existence is not to 
be om upon the knights, as pecu- 
liar to the constitution of their society, 
nor, perhaps, one which, under their 
government, exhibited its worst and 
darkest features; yet was it an evil 
of which their position and pursuits 
rendered the presence continual among 
them, and to the true character of 
which their apparent necessities and 
interests would have a special ten- 
dency to make them blind. In a 
word, Malta was not only full of 
slaves, but even the central Mediter- 
ranean slave mart. 

The nature of this slavery, and 
the existence of this commerce will 
be understood, at a glance, from 
the perusal of the following letter, 
for which, again, we are indebted 
to Major Porter. Indeed this is, 
perhaps, the best opportunity for us 
to say that if, in examining the for- 
mer portion of his work, we have 
been compelled to notice inaccuracies, 
and to regret déficiencies, such as re- 
sult from an apparently insufficient 
acquaintance with the diffuse and en- 
tangled historical monuments of those 
earlier days, we can in fairness say 
that in the second volume the ac- 
quaintance possessed by the author 
with the seat of the Order’s latter 
sovereignty, and the advantages he 
enjoyed of access to its records at 
Malta, have been by no means unim- 

roved or thrown away. The letter 
in question is from— 

“ Charles the Second, by the grace of 
God, of Great Britain, France, and Ire- 
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land, King, Defender of the Faith, &c. 
To the most illustrious and most high 
prince, the Lord Nicholas Cottoner,* 
Grand Master of the Order of Malta, our 
well-beloved cousin and friend, Greeting : 

“Tt having appeared to us a matter of 
interest not only to ourselves, but like- 
wise to the whole Christian world, that 
we should keep in the Mediterranean 
Sea a certain number of galleys, ready 
to afford prompt aid to our neighbours 
and allies against the frequent insults of 
the barbarians and Turks, we lately 
caused to be constructed two galleys, 
one in Genoa, and the other in the port 
of Leghorn. In order to man these, we 
directed a person well acquainted with 
such affairs to be sent, as to other parts, 
so also to the island of Malta, subject to 
the rule of your highness, in order to buy 
slaves, and procure other necessaries. 
He having purchased some slaves, it has 
been reported to us that your highness’s 
collector of customs demanded five pieces 
of gold of Malta money, before they could 
be permitted to embark, under the title 
of toll, at which proceeding we were cer- 
tainly not a little astonished, it appear- 
ing to us a novel arrangement, and one 
contrary to the usual custom ; especially 
since it is well known to us that our 
neighbours and allies, the kings of France 
and Spain, are never accustomed to pay 
any thing, under the title of toll, for the 
slaves which they cause yearly to be trans- 
ported from your island. We therefore 
beg your highness, by the good and long 
friendship existing between us, to grant 
to us the same privilege in regard to this 
kind of commerce within the territories 
of your highness, as is enjoyed by both 
our said neighbours and allies; which, 
although it ought to be conceded to us 
simply on account of our mutual friend- 
ship, and our affection towards your 
highness and the illustrious Order of 
Malta, still we shall receive so grate- 
fully, that, if at any time we can do an 
thing to please your highness, we shail 
be always ready to do it with all atten- 
tion, and most willingly. 

“Tn the meantime, we heartily recom- 
mend your highness and all the members 
of the illustrious Order of Malta, as well 
as all your affairs, to the divine keeping. 

**Given from our palace at Westmin- 
ster, on the 12th day of February, in 
the year of our Lord 1673, and of our 
reign the twenty-fifth. Your highness’s 
good cousin and friend, 

“ Cuar_Les Rex.” 


Among those many benefits which 
the development of mechanical skill, 
and in especial the stupendous inven- 


* A Spaniard, though the name has so British a turn. 
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tion of the steam engine, has con- 
ferred upon struggling and suffering 
humanity, the abolition of any neces- 
sity for propelling large vessels, 
whether of commerce or war, by 
manual labour, is certainly not to be 
counted amongst the least. Fore- 
most amongst the miserable for cen- 
turies have been the wretches doomed 
to toil in darkness, in wet, in horrible 
alternations of heat and cold, in the 
most poisonous atmosphere, in utmost 
peril, at the galley-slave’s oar. Their 
doom, not thought insufficient for the 
worst of criminals and the vilest of 
felons, has been the doom of count- 
less thousands, whose evil fortune 
was the only crime which, at least, 
their fellow-men could fairly charge 
upon them. There is in this same 
history of the Maltese knights one 
incident of which we remember to 
have read long since, and of which 
the remembrance has haunted us as 
a flash of light let in to reveal the 
desperate agonizing miseries of those 
whose constant lot, chained to those 
accursed galley benches, was one long 
endurance of “ weariness and painful- 
ness.” We cannot now lay our hand 
upon the volume or the page, but the 
incident, a common one, was this. It 
took place at the attack of Modon, in 
the Morea, a peer unsuccessful as- 
sault, delivered by the knights in the 
time of Villiers de Lisle Adam, when 
yet they entertained some thoughts of 
effecting asettlement in Greece. The 
galleys were charging some narrow 
or intricate passage defended, in much 
probability, by a boom or chain, and, 
in so doing, were exposed to a ter- 
rible fire from the defenders’ artil- 
lery. Fatigued by violent and fruit- 
less exertions, the hapless beings who 
set the vessels in motion were deci- 
mated also by the iron death that 
came crashinginamongthem. Their 
courage or their physical strength 
was failing, and the galleys had no 
longer upon them the necessary “way.” 
Then some of the fighting men from 
on deck rushing down with drawn 
swords among the cowering wretches 
compelled them, under yet more in- 
stant terror of wounds and death, to 
struggle on at their oars. 

An ingenious writer in the Z'imes 
newspaper was but lately speculating 
upon the possible effect that the ad- 
vance of cultivation by steam might 
have upon the destinies of the slaves 
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in the cotton plantations of the 
southern States of America, and upon 
the possible substitution of mechani- 
cal power for that degraded and com- 
pulsory form of industry which, we 
are told, is entailed by unavoidable 
necessity upon a portion of the human 
race so long as agriculture is to be 
pursued under a tropical climate. It 
would not have been foreign to the 
drift and complexion of his argument 
to have reminded his readers in what 
degree the introduction of the motive 
power of steam had thus already 
affected another department of servi- 
tude. For certainly, if the construc- 
tion of naval steam engines came 
after the decay, from other causes, of 
the once extensive galley-slave sys- 
tem, it has secured humanity, in all 
appearance, from any future resump- 
tion of it. But the slave system of 
Malta was by no means confined to 
the exigencies of their naval arma- 
ment. As in our own days in Ame- 
rica it was a domestic institution ; 
and, as in all days wherein such an 
institution has existed, it mani- 
fested from time to time its disas- 
trous and malignant character. The 
difference between the condition of 
the household “boy” in Virginia or 
South Carolina and the “ field hand” 
upon the estate of the same “planter” 
is, probably, not one-hundredth part 
so great as that which existed be- 
tween the galley-slaves of the knights, 
locked up in the convent prisons 
when not on duty aboard, and the 
personal attendants of the same noble 
gentlemen, selected from the choicest 
of their prisoners, belonging, it must 
be remembered, to such highly-organ- 
ized races as the Arabs and Moors of 
the Egyptian and Barbary coasts, or 
to the Turks of Asia Minor and the 
Islands. We read, it is true, in the 
Annals of the Order, how an English 
knight, named Massingberd, was in- 
dicted, in 1534, for the wanton 
murder of four galley-slaves, and 
how, upon being called upon for his 
defence, he insisted upon the perfect 
propriety of the slaughter of the 
slaves, and expressed his regret for not 
having at the same time dispatched 
him whom he was pleased to call “the 
imbecile Grand Master.” His de- 
privation of the knightly habit for 
two whole days, with the forfeiture of 
his commandery, must be looked 
upon, perhaps, as punishment for the 
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stroke of his unruly tongue not less 
than for that of his murderous sword. 
But we believe it would be difficult 
to cite a parallel case of reckless and 
wanton cruelty from the records of 
the domestic bondage of the Maltese 
cavaliers, for their historians repre- 
sent that as of a mild and compara- 
tively easy character. But domes- 
tic tyranny, doubtless, had its full 
swing too frequently—and this much 
is certain, that the comparative 
gentleness and even kindliness of 
their household servitude could not 
preserve this society of slave-owners 
from the dangers of those furies—in- 
evitable avenging waiters on every 
form of slavery—-“insecurity, alarms, 
and occasionally desperate dangers, 
bred of servile conspiracies and 
treachery.”* 

It cannot be said that the his- 
tory of the Order loses all interest 
after the date of the great siege of 
Malta, nor that, in spite of a certain 
degeneracy, its existence became in- 
glorious. It was only by slow pro- 
cess that it came to lose the most 
truly glorious of errno, that 
of being incontestably and mani- 
festly useful. But the consolidation 
of that greatness of the principal 
European powers, which had been 
growing all along, and the gradual 
withdrawal of that spasmodic energy 
which had rendered the Mahomet- 
ans of various national origin so for- 
midable to Christendom, were alike 
abolishing the grounds of reason and 
necessity upon which—at least as a 
military power—this renowned insti- 
tution kept its stand. 

At Lepanto, for instance, in 1571, 
gallant and glorious as was the part 
which the three Maltese galleys took 
in the Salamis of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, no man would venture to assert 
that the absence of the Order’s three 
ships would in any way have affected 
the issue of that great day. 

And another indication may be dis- 
cerned in the history of the next 
hundred years in the ieaditenanem, 
which serves to prove the altered con- 
dition of the Order’s power. In the 
absolute sovereignty and pre-eminence 
ofits eastern island home, its political, 
naval, and commercial interests had 
not unfrequently been found to clash 
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with those of the proud and jealous 
queen-commonwealth of the Adriatic. 
Venice had seen in Rhodes a very 
possible, nay redoubtable rival. All 
traces of such apprehension disappear 
in the subsequent course of events at 
Malta ; and inasmuch as it would 
not seem that any purer unselfishness 
or more single-hearted wisdom had 
re up in the interval within the 

som of either state, we cannot be 
far wrong in conjecturing that Venice, 
still jealous and umbrageousin policy, 
must have understood that to which 
Malta must have resigned itself, how 
completely the possibility of rivalry 
with herself, asa conquering and com- 
mercial community, had passed away 
from the Order of St. Sen. The 
fear of a mutual emulous enmity 
being at an end, whereas a common 
enemy remained, it was but reason- 
able and likely that in its long sub- 
sequent fitful struggles with the Turk 
Venice should always be enabled to 
count upon such assistance as the 
Knights of Malta could afford, and we 
find, accordingly, that such assistance 
was honourably, freely, and unhesitat- 
ingly given. For at least five-and- 
twenty years, for instance, Candia was 
the scene of that bloody contention for 
its possession which ended, unhap- 
pily, in establishing over the island 
the dominion of the Sultan. During 
the whole continuance of these pro- 
tracted hostilities the Maltese knights 
were unceasing in their endeavours 
to turn the balance of superiority on 
the side of the Venetians, and their 
later records are full of well-earned, 
grateful acknowledgments made from 
time to time by the commanders or 
the Doges of the republic. 

The closing scene of this obstinate 
warfare was the siege, or, as it may 
more properly be styled, the last 
stage of the siege of the capital itself. 
This alone comprised a period of 
seven and twenty months. Louis 
Quatorze had despatched thither a 
force of no less than twelve regiments 
under the Duke de Noailles, with 
whom were serving the flower of the 
otticers of the French army. In spite, 
however, of this powerful reinforce- 
ment it became evident, after a while, 
that unless the position of the Turks 
could be forced by a desperate sortie, 
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and they be compelled by its success 
to raise the siege, the doom of Khania 
was sealed. 

De Noailles, especially, was reso- 
lute in his view of the necessity of 
such an assault, and of the useless- 
ness of considering its issue otherwise 
than as final. e insisted upon 
making it with his own Frenchmen, 
exclusively, and upon saving farther 
expenditure of their blood should it 
prove unsuccessful. Some chance 
explosion having thrown them into 
much confusion after a promising 
beginning of attack, the confusion 
grew to —_ and the retreat to dis- 
aster. Thereupon, true to his resolu- 
tion, the French commander embark- 
ed the remnant of his troops. No 
entreaty of Morosini, the Venetian 
general, could prevail upon him to 
remain; and it would really appear 
doubtful whether, after all, his were 
not a wise measure, in spite of the 
charges of treachery or cowardice to 
which the abandonment of the be- 
leagured city would render him, 
naturally, obnoxious. The knights 
of Malta, whose fidelity and devotion 
are allowed to have been unquestion- 


able, would appear also to have con- 
cluded that the city had become, in 


fact, untenable. At all events they 
were convinced that the withdrawal 
of the French contingent had made it 
to be completely so. They had lost 
the greater proportion of the four 
hundred knights, who from time to 
time had been present within the 
walls, by death or by wounds, and 
their hired soldiery had suffered in 
like proportion. It is true that a de- 
tachment of Italians, chiefly Moden- 
ese, commanded by Pico della Miran- 
dola, was in sight of the harbour, 
within two days of the French defec- 
tion, but on that same night the de- 
fenders had to sustain a renewed 
assault from the besiegers, which 
all but succeeded. On the 29th 
of August, therefore, the remains 
of the Order’s contingent was em- 
barked, Morosini saying, as they went, 
“T lose more by the departure of 
those few warriors of superlative 
bravery, than by that of all the other 
troops beside.”* On the 6th of Sep- 
tember, Morosini himself, whose name 
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well deserves remembrance for his 
indomitable and valorous persever- 
ance, was forced to capitulate, and 
the Turk was thenceforth lord of 
Candia. 

There is but one circumstance upon 
which we will fix the attention of 
our readers, before recalling to mind 
the extinction of the independent 
political and military power of this 
unique and time-honoured sovereign 
state—we mean the significant fact of 
the courting of its alliance by the 
strange and comprehensive genius of 
Peter the Great. In Major Porter's 
second volumet will be found details, 
by no means devoid of interest, con- 
cerning the mission of the Russian 
noble, Kzeremitz, to the seat of the 
Order at Malta, in 1698, and the more 
than usual honours with which he was 
there received. 

Though it be true that, as the 
author remarks, the Grand Master 
who first cemented an alliance, des- 
tined to oe of such vital necessity 
to the Order in its last moments, 
could hardly have been gifted with so 
keen an insight into futurity as to 
have forecast its ultimate advantages, 
yet it may well be supposed that when, 
a century later, the endangered, and 
then the dispossessed brotherhood, 
made — to the friendly sentiments 
of the Tzars Paul and Alexander suc- 
cessively, the favourable and generous 
nature of their responses may have 
been influenced by the remembrance 
of the declared policy of the great 
Peter. 

From first to last, throughout the 
whole course of its lengthened, event- 
ful, and splendid historical career, 
the existence and the glories of the 
Order of St. John had been closely 
connected with, though never de- 

endent upon, the great kingdom of 

rance. The growth of that first-rate 
monarchy had caused the nation 
which grew into consistency under 
that name, to furnish with recruits 
from its own subjects alone, three of 
the languages into which the Order 
was divided. For the language of 
France had been, and remained, dis- 
tinct and separate from those of Pro- 
vence and of Auvergne, to the very 
last; whereas no man needs to be 
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told that knights of Provence and 
of Auvergne were at length no less 
Frenchmen than their brethren of the 
distinctive language of France itself. 

No less than thirty-seven out of 
the sixty-eight Masters and Grand 
Masters, which had ruled the Hospi- 
tal from the days of Raymond du 
Puy, successor to its founder, down 
to those of de Rohan, predecessor to 
him under whom it virtually perished 
were, as one might say, without hee 
to these technical distinctions of the 
knightly brotherhood, Frenchmen. 

ame its greatest captains and 
heroes, a Foulques de Villarets, a 
Pierre d’ Aubusson, a Villiers de Lisle 
Adam, a Jean de la Valette; and the 
very sound of their famous names 
tells us to what chivalrous race and 
nation they belong. 

It was fated, however, that from 
the vicissitudes of French affairs, from 
the civil commotions and internal 
changes of France, from its warlike 
and ambitious external action, were 
to spring the circumstances which 
gave to the independent existence of 
the Order its deadly stroke. 

Monastic and semi-religious still in 
character, jealously aristocratic in its 
composition and constitution, it was 
not likely to escape in France itself 
the sweeping measures of abolition 
and confiscation launched by the Re- 
volution against the existence and 
the possessions of the religious Orders 
throughout the realm. 

Treated at first by the Constituent 
Assembly as filling the position of a 
foreign power possessing eer 
within the limits of the French king- 
dom, it next received the ominous 
warning conveyed in a decree which 
declared that any Frenchman who 
should thenceforward affiliate himself 
to an Order requiring proofs of nobil- 
ity as an indispensable condition of 
entrance, should thereby forfeit his 
rights as a French citizen. This was 
soon followed up by the decree of the 
19th of September, 1792, which de- 
clared the extinction of the French 
languages within the domains of 
France, and threw at once into an 
irremediable ruin the finances of the 
whole Order, by the abrupt and entire 
cessation of its principal sources of 
income. 

De Rohan, the penultimate Grand 
Master, was still in life and office 
when this terrible calamity fell, with 
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full weight, upon the community over 
which he ruled.- Destitute French 
brethren came then flocking into 
Malta, some filled with all the resent- 
ful bitterness which the events they 
had witnessed at home, and the treat- 
ment their Order had there received, 
were likely to breed in the minds of 
men, whose religious faith, political 
opinions, previous manner of life, were 
all in full sympathy with what had 
perished, and was perishing, in the 
violent and outrageous tempest of the 
times; others, on the contrary, in- 
fected with its wild enthusiasm, fired 
by its vehement heats, misled by its 
specious illusions; a few, perhaps, 
clear-sighted enough to understand, 
resigned enough to accept the sen- 
tence written upon the face of the 
altered aspect of the world, that the 
Order had played out its part in the 
active history of Europe, and that, of 
necessity, the curtain must soon drop 
upon its closing scene. Such a com- 
munity it was, hampered, distracted, 
harassed, and divided, which, in 1797, 
elected as its Grand Master a man 
who was in his own person and cir- 
cumstances no unfit representative of 
its perplexities and distress. 

he surrender of Malta to the troops 
of the French Directory, upon the 
summons of Bonaparte, himself hur- 
rying towards Egypt from the dreaded 
pursuit of Nelson, has left a deep 
stain upon the memory of Ferdinand 
von Hompesch. But we have reason 
to believe that in fair and merciful 
construction it may be said to have 
fallen on it undeservedly. 

Hompesch was at the last no 
traitor, though it may be that for a 
time he had dallied with temptations 
to treachery. Bonaparte’s assertion 
that he had been “intriguant depuis 
long temps” has, unless we are wholl 
misinformed, but too much of trut 
in it. Nevertheless it is unjust, no 
less than ungenerous—man’s nature 
being what it is—to count for absolute 
ill-faith that fidelity, which if it seem 
to waver in the storm-breath of 
temptation, stands grounded firm at 
last. We have been assured upon 
such authority as we cannot well 
question, that the estimate thus made 
by us of the Grand Master’s conduct 
is identical with that to which a dis- 
tinguished German writer was brought 
by the perusal and digest of docu- 
ments put unreservedly into his hands 
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by the members of that ancient and 
noble family from which the hapless 
Hompesch sprung. 

Deeply embarrassed in his private 
circumstances, which the loss of his 
Alsatian benefices in the Order ren- 
dered irretrievable, he is said, per- 
haps not without reason, to have 
lent at least a tolerant ear to pro- 
posals on the part of the French Go- 
vernment, which he should at once 
have resented as a base insult to his 
character as a gentleman, a knight, 
and a sovereign prince. But it may 
be reckoned as certain that he had 
truly found, even in his own appar- 
ently weak and vacillating character, 
sufficient energy and honesty to repel, 
finally and definitely, such dishonour- 
ing proposals. It was not by virtue of 
any league with him that the gates of 
Valetta were opened to the Republi- 
can generals. Tt may be doubted, in- 
deed, whether an unflinching will and 
an uncalculating courage, might not 
have forced, by the expenditure of 
few but priceless days, the abandon- 
ment of the French designs upon the 
great fortress, which so many succes- 
sive efforts of consummate engineer- 
ing skill had laboured to make im- 
pregnable. But the absence, marked 
and deplorable enough, of these mag- 
nanimous qualities, is, perhaps, all that 
can be fairly laid to the charge of this 
ill-fated successor of heroes whom he 
could not emulate. 

Upon the 6th of June, 1798, the 
forerunners of the great French arma- 
ment appeared off theisland, and three 
days later the whole body was present. 
Entrance for this entire fleet was de- 
manded by Bonaparte, and justly re- 
fused by Moana. upon the score 
of the neutrality which the position, 
character, and constant rule of his 
Order bound it to maintain in the 

uarrels of the powers of Christen- 
om. An offer was, however, made 
on his part to admit the vessels by 
fours, in turn, into the harbour, in 
which a frigate of the advanced squad- 
ron was actually at the time under- 
going certain repairs. This offer it- 
self was, however, by Bonaparte, re- 
sented as a breach of neutrality, and 
complained of asa dereliction of that 
very principle of Hospitality on which 
the Order was founded. The 10th of 
June saw the French disembark, and 
though the forces at Hompesch’s dis- 
amounted, inclusive of some 300 
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knights and 3,000 Maltese militia, to 
about 6,000 men, no resistance worthy 
of the name was offered, except by 
the detached fort Rohan, at the Marsa 
Scirocco. The Grand Master, in a 
sort of despondency, shut himself up 
in his palace, and took, literally, no 
measures, whether for defence or sur- 
render. He had sent in arrest to the 
Castle of St. Angelo one Commander 
Boisredont de Ransijat, a Frenchman, 
who had openly refused to fight 
against the troops of his countrymen, 
and whose traitorous collusion with 
them was no longer a matter for 
doubt ; but so far as any practical de- 
monstrations were concerned, Hom- 
pesch no morestood against the enemy 
than did the recreant knight. The 
pegentin, no less than the knightly 

ody were torn by factions ; there was 
a revolutionary eee ready to “frater- 
nise” with the republican assailants ; 
there was another maddened by more 
than suspicion of treason, which pro- 
ceeded to use their arms for murder- 
ous vengeance upon the internal, in- 
stead of manful resistance to the ex- 
ternal foe. Several vindictive murders 
were committed by the frenzied mob 
upon the persons of knights, who, 
perhaps, were the most loyal and zea- 
ous partisans of defence ; whilst, in 
the mean time, Ransijat was liberated 
by force, and tumultuously carried 
into the very chamber where, at last, 
Hompesch was in tardy deliberation 
with his council. The end of all this 
ignominious confusion, which lasted 
for two days, was an agreement for 
a suspension of arms, signed on the 
llth of June by Junot, on the one 
side, and the Grand Master on the 
other. On the 12th, Bonaparte, with- 
in the ramparts hewn in the living 
rock of Mount Sceberras, was congra- 
tulating his aide-de-camp, Cafarelli, 
upon having had friends within such 
lines to open them to the besieger 
without. 

By the great courtesy and liberality 
of the librarian of the Order at Rome 
the writer of the present article has 
been allowed access to a mass of docu- 
ments belonging to Hompesch him- 
self, which came into their possession 
as late asthe year 1851. We have 
not been able, in such inspection as 
we could afford to give them, to dis- 
cover any thing which would lead to 
an appreciation of the circumstances 
attending the surrender of the city, 
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which should differ essentially from the Order they esteemed themselves de- 
the conclusions at which Major Porter frauded of civil rights and submitted to 
has arrived. Mutual recriminations the dominion of foreigners, who lorded 
abound ; but are not of a nature to itovt than. and wha yoks hed become 
ltermatvialy eh eompleronof the that Re inten of he Engh cr 
we will, therefore, not submit any its pressure even into family matters. 
ens - ponents a reader. In corroboration of the justice of 
tha : or ge 2 = this estimate of the feelings of the 
more of purpose, resolution, and unity, ena ee ee ee me 
the disaffection of the Maltese popula- }een living, we may point to the pro- 
iymed any ollie Stc'a protenetel de. 2007, restoration, exabodieg be 
fence. It is ever a sda task to ‘Tr, genes tee cng 4B ome sary 
ecu uaeen aick tee — the That project, in hopes of altering for 
ae ate eed aan on i the better the relations between the 
consequently the justice of its fall; = — ne Sinn, peueees 
but if history have, in truth, a stern ‘ 
moral purpose of instruction, then ‘¢ There shall be established a Maltese 
should that task, though sadly, besin- J@nguage, which shall be supported by 
cerely performed. territorial revenues and commercial 


: sys duties of the island. This language 
The moral and social condition to shall have its peculiar dignities, an es- 


which, in its latter days, the Order tablishment, and an hotel. Proofs of 
had reduced itself and the subjects of pobility shall not be necessary for the 
its rule, stands out in most distinct admission of knights of this language, 
and miserable relief, as in other docu- and they shall be, moreover, admissible 
ments, so specially in two which we to all offices, and shall enjoy all privi- 
have discovered in the papers of its leges in the same manner as the knights 
latest Grand Master. The first of of the otherlanguages. Atleast half of 
these isa report from a “ professed the municipal, administrative, civil, ju- 
Italian knight,” of long residence in “li¢ial, and other employments depend- 
the island, “On the Motives which ing on the government shai be filled by 


contributed to the Revolution of eee aa re 


Malta.” It is the production of one 

who clung with affection and loyalty But the next paragraph of our 
to the Order of which he was a mem- “ Professed Knight’s report” points 
ber, yet whose eyes were not blinded to an evil far more hideous, more in- 
to its faults, either before or after its veterate, less remediable in any way 
fall. The population of Malta he di- py treaties or regulations: we quote 
vides into three classes : the first, com- again : 

posed of nobles, landowners, and learn- a — 

ed professions, including, of course, the vena tao Coe pm _ 


superice clergy ; the second, of persons ther than subjects, had also somewhat 
in the immediate employ ment of the weighing upon their breasts. The Order 
Order , the third, of the infima was to them a sacred thing, and they 
classe,” as he callsit,artisans,seafaring exhibited attachment to it. But what 
folk, and peasants. molested them was the arbitrary and 
licentious abuse of their position in which 

‘‘The first of these’—we quote his the members of the Order indulged. 
words textually— becomelongsince the Although frequently, by complaisance, 
most enlightened, saw with rancourtheir admitting individual knights into their 
own state of abasement, deprived of the families, and thus securing to themselves 
progress to which their social civilization every possible patronage and advantages 
might fairly lead them. These nursed of a certain kind ; the moment of repent- 
a hatred against the whole Order, and ance came surely nevertheless, and there- 
lent themselves willingly to French and with hatred against the entire Order. 
Republican intrigues, and waited for a The causes of conduct so strange (?) were 
favourable opportunity to declare their their own wives and daughters, who, pro- 
sentiments. Under the government of tected by their own ‘ cavalieri,’ became, 
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bayend measure, insolent, ill-treated and 
offended the heads of their own families. 

‘The bishop, parochial and other 
clergy, were hardly less discontented 
with the licence usurped by the greater 
part of the knights, which they were 
powerless to curb, seeing that its usurp- 
ers acknowledged an authority other 
than and superior to their own.” 


As for the lower class, he says, with 
probable truth, that, accustomed as 
they had been for centuries to the 
“patriarchal government of the Or- 
der,” they had given no thought to 
the possibility of any change, until 
worked upon by the democratic pro- 
paganda. His report concludes with 
this reiteration of his former asser- 
tions : 


** What could be hoped from a people 
the greater part of which had sold their 
own honour? Whatexpected from per- 
sons who, from generation to generation, 
had despised the honour of their own 
households? ‘There comes a moment 
wherein the man, the most depraved in 
habits, loathes at last that hand which 
has fed him at cost of his honour. It was 
a demoralized people, little could have 
been hoped from it; least of all from 
such as, for interested greed had sold 
wives and daughters, could aught have 
been hoped in circumstances wherein 
treachery can have scope. 

“ Should it ever be the fortune of the 
Order to re-enter into possession of Malta 
it must bend its whole endeavour and 
employ its every talent to avoid a fall 
into similar condition. It must respect 
itself and its subjects as well, if it would 
win and keep their affections.” 


The other document to which we 
shall refer isapparently drawn up by 
Hompesch himself, in answer to com- 
plaints of his own conduct in not sti- 

ulating for certain immunities on 
half of the French knights at the 
surrender. His defence hinges upon 
his determination to protest, so soon 
as he should be beyond the grip of 
Bonaparte, against the whole trans- 
action. It is not a little humiliating 
to note the contrast between his tone 
when speaking of his dispossessor at 
this time, with the long series of flat- 
tering supplications which, in after 
years, the unhappy, disgraced Grand 
Master ceased not to urge upon the 
First Consul, then upon the Emperor, 
upon his mother, Madame Letizia, 
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upon his uncle, the Cardinal Fesch, 
and other members of his great de- 
stroyer’s family. 

In 1799 he writes concerning the 
“intimation of the despotic witl of 
Bonaparte, expressed in an act to 
which that supreme general of the 
republican armies and of the internal 
revolution of Malta gave the title of 
‘Convention,’ by a bitter derision, an 
act which never could claim that ap- 
pellation fairly.” He asks, with in- 
dignation, how knights could have 
been misled to “hope that a man 
who was abusing the force which he 
derived from circumstances to mock 
the unfortunates, whose misfortunes 
he was making, should modify the 
ambiguous expressions of his insidious 
dispositions ? 

But, in November, 1802, he speaks 
with ’bated breath of the “ General 
First Consul” as having been “ even 
then* magnanimous, and pained at 
finding it your duty, in your brilliant 
career, to be yourself the cause of the 
misfortunes of an innocent and un- 
happy prince.” 

ut to return to the corroboration 
given by this memoir to the indict- 
ments of the “ Professed Knight” 
against the internal condition of the 
Order andits island dominion. Hom- 
pesch complains that, when discussion 
arose upon the terms of the immunity 
to be granted to the French knights, 
some of whom were, and some of 
whom were not in danger of falling 
under the sanguinary provisions of 
the revolutionary laws against emi- 
grants should they return to France, 
certain deputies from their number 
came todemand the interference of the 
Grand Master “in a tone which, un- 
happily, gave proof of that spirit of 
insubordination which too long since 
had been prevalent in a portion of the 
knighthood, and which has not been 
one of the least causes of the calami- 
ties of the Order.” 


**To demonstrate its existence, and, 
at the same time, to show how far the 
authority of the Grand Master, such as 
the laws establish it, had become by cir- 
cumstances and the spirit of the times 
powerless to restore the observance of 
the statutes and the good order so long 
disturbed, two facts shall be cited. 

**« The reigning Grand Master had just 
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been elected. He conceived it to be his 
duty that his first cares should be given 
to the restoration of decency in morals 
and the arresting of the fatal excesses to 
which men are urged by the force of a 
ruinous passion. He wished thus to 
regain for the Order a respect of which 
it had suffered the weakening throughout 
the country, and to recall its members 
from forgetfulness of their obligations. 
** To compass this twofold end he re- 
vived the active function of the Statutary 
Commission against ‘ concubinaries,’ in 
order to compel the religious brethren 
to dismiss from their houses the women 
and girls with whom some cohabited in 
open scandal. ‘Then he decreed the 
severest penalties against such knights 
as should open gaming tables in their 
houses or should be surprised in gamb- 
ling elsewhere. What took place? 
Why, the minister of the Pope and the 
minister of the Court of Spain opened 
JSaro-banks in their own palaces, where 
the judiciary officers of the Order have 
no right to exercise any functions; and 
the Commission doing its part but in a 
lukewarm way, whereas the Grand 
Master might not act except upon and 
in accordance with its suggestions, the 
wholesome intentions of the chief, which 
dignified members of the Order had 
their own reasons for not seconding, re- 
mained without any practical effect.” 


Thus, then, fell the Order of St. 
John. The earthquake of that event- 
ful time shook down many an edifice 
more solidly cemented—what was 
worm-eaten was least able to stand 
the shock. 

Dust and rubbish, straws and 
sticks are yet in plenty to be found 
in the great historical débris, nor 
would it be reasonable to suppose 
that there are no gems to be found 
here and there among them, nothing 
of reverses nobly sustained, nothing 
of repentance purifying what was in 
danger of becoming ignoble, nothing 
of genuine, loyal, unselfish regret at 
the passing away of what had, in- 
deed, once been worthy of admira- 
tion, esteem, and love. 

Poor Hompesch’s career, as we 
have already hinted, was pitiful 
enough. It was spent in compro- 
mnises, retractions, solicitations, que- 
rulous complaints. From Malta he 
went to Trieste, uttering there a pro- 
test which his own previous want of 
firmness and dignity had discredited 
beforehand. 

The semi-maniacal Paul of Russia 
received with much kindliness within 
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his own dominions some remnant of 
the knights: He had before the 
bursting of the storm upon Malta 
shown much enthusiasm for the 
name and cause of the great Order, 
the enemy of the Ottoman, and had 
received from it the very cross which 
La Valette had worn. He revived 
and endowed liberally the Polish 
Grand Priory, and constituted another 
for members of the Greek Church, 
which even the Pope was induced to 
look upon with a certain toleration. 
An irregular declaration of Hom- 
pesch’s fall from the Grand Master- 
ship took place at St. Petersburg, 
and thereupon followed Paul’s own 
election to the dignity. He set his 
wayward will upon a general recog- 
nition of its validity, perhaps seeing 
in the shadowy title, when fully ac- 
knowledged, a substantial claim, to 
be urged hereafter, upon possession 
of the island fortress of Malta. 
Indeed, when the successes of the 
French armies were pressing Austria 
sore in 1799 he gave his auxiliary 
troops orders to halt, though upon the 
very frontiers, insisting upon this, 
amongst other things, that the Aus- 
trian Cabinet should extort from 
Hompesch a formal resignation. 
Some document the hapless man did 
certainly subscribe, but we have be- 
fore us as we write a formal dis- 
claimer of it made by him at Porto 
Fermo in 1802. Paul was then dead, 
and Alexander, his successor, had re- 
ferred to such members of the Order 
as yet clung together, and to the 
Pope, who had ever exercised a 
certain suzerainty over it even in its 
days of independence, activity, and 
lory, the task of electing a Grand 
faster, in disregard of such phantom 
claims as might yet be vested in the 
person of Ferdinand von Hompesch. 


‘« The pretended resignation of which 
mention is made,” he writes, ‘‘has no 
existence. What I signed at Trieste on 
July 5th, 1799, is a simple letter, con- 
taining only a project for resignation. 
This letter which I signed, but under 
compulsion, was not of my framing, but 
was sent me by the Cabinet of Vienna, 
with an absolute order from his imperial 
and royal Majesty to sign it, under 
penalty of becoming the personal enemy 
of his I. R. Majesty, and of being treated 
as a state prisoner.”’ 


Tommasi was the person selected 
by the Pope to fill—if, indeed, it 
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were vacant—the office of Grand 
Master ; but since his death in 1805 
no such nomination has taken place, 
a simple “ Lieutenant” succeeding to 
an intermediary headship of the Order. 
Hompesch died at Montpelier in 
the same year, and a month ay before 
the decease of that Tommasi, whom he 
looked upon as an unauthorized intru- 
der. Major Porter assures us that he 
died inextreme poverty,acircumstance 
somewhat—though not altogether— 
surprising. His penury had for years 
been great. His correspondence with 
Bonaparte, with the Pope, with car- 
dinals and others, is full of those 
perhaps unavoidable but rarely dig- 
nified appeals to which it has been 
often the hard fate of exiled and pen- 
niless princes to recur. The capi- 
tulation—against which he had pro- 
tested, and from which, therefore, 
he was hardly entitled to derive pe- 
cuniary benefit—had stipulated for 
himself an annual pension of 300,000 
francs. He was, moreover, to receive 
two years in hand as a sort of com- 
ensation for his personal property. 
Some portion of this latter sum, we 
believe, was actually paid him, but 
went to stop rather than satisfy the 
more urgent demands of his many 
creditors. The pension remained un- 
paid, and the deposed Grand Master 
was indebted chiefly to the kindness 
of the Pope for such petty resources 
as he could command. We have seen 
a letter of Cardinal Consalvi to him 
—12th November, 1803—regretting 
that his holiness could not afford to 
put any larger sum at his disposal 
than 300 scudi—about sixty guineas. 
But in 1804, on the twelfth of 
August, he wrote his acknowledg- 
ments to the Emperor, at Paris, for 
having actually conferred upon him 
a pension equal to the sum named in 
the Convention of Malta.* 


‘s Les circonstances me rendirent mal- 
heureux Votre Majesté a mis une fin a 
mes infortunes.” 


We have also seen letters from 
Madame Letizia, from the Pontiff 
himself, and other eminent person- 
ages, congratulating him upon the 

mperor’s bounty, and are, therefore, 
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not able entirely to explain his desti- 
tution at the time of his decease. 
That the projects of the First Con- 
sul in favour of the restoration of the 
Order at Malta by the Treaty of 
Amiens came to nothing is well 
known. If any one should doubt that 
his plan was conceived mainly with 
a view to rescue the island from the 
strong grasp of England, who had 
starved out thence the French garri- 
son left there by himself, we think 
this last extract we will give from 
the correspondence of Hompesch 
may serve to clear the doubt :—t 


“ GENERAL First ConsuL,—My Order 
will ever remember that it will owe Malta 
to you, and that by you it will exist. 
The Order of St. John of Jerusalem owes 
its birth to France, will owe to France 
its re-establishment, it will sustain itself 
by that high protection alone. My 
enemies have endeavoured to blacken 
my honour, and have not succeeded ; the 
truth unveiled has imposed silence upon 
them. They wish for another Grand 
Master, who would establish a new system, 
according to their private views, diametri- 
cally opposed to the interest of France, and 
to the prerogatives enjoyed by Frenchmen 
since all time in the Order. Thave put all 
my respectful confidence entirely in you, 
General First Consul, and from the time 
that I have been enabled happily to be 
assured of your magnanimous sentiments 
towards me, I have felt sure of my 
triumph, and of my return to Malta at 
the head of my Order. 

“ An unshakable confidence, as also a 
most lively, sincere, and indelible grati- 
tude will ever remain engraven upon my 
heart, that it is to your high and power- 
ful protection, and to the loyalty of the 
French government, that I shall owe 
my re-establishment in the sovereignty 
of Malta, and in the maintenance in my 
dignity as Grand Master. I beg you, 
General First Consul, to deign accept- 
ance of my very humbly returned 
thanks, which I most respectfully tender 
to you in my name, and in that of my 
Order.” 


Malta, which was not the first loss 
of the revolutionary period to the 
Order, was not the last. Different 
vicissitudes, in the political and social 
state even of those countries where 
the Reformation had not and has not 
obtained, have, during the cataclysm 
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of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, shorn it by degrees of all its 
former possessions. What little yet 
remains, is to be found within the 
Papal states. 

At Rome, for instance, wandering 
upon the Aventine hill, the same 
traveller wha, perchance, at Jerusa- 
lem, in Cyprus, at Rhodes, upon the 
Lycian coast, at Malta, has loved to 
trace the footsteps of the warrior 
monks of the Hospital, may be at- 
tracted by the edbinews insignia of 
the pointed cross above the doorway 
of an enclosure, where in a garden 
stands a villa and an adjoining church. 
Admitted within, he shall be struck 
with the beauty of a vista, where, be- 
tween over-arching bays, the great 
cupola of St. Peter’s rises majestical in 
mid air. Advancing to the terrace, he 
shall see the sweep of yellow Tiber out 
of the confused and ruinous grandeur 
of the piles, which so many centuries 
have heaped near its banks, and the 
eye may follow it away far round, be- 
yond the great basilica of St. Paul, 
rising from its ashes outside the city 
walls—away on the great champaign 
which stretches to the Mediterranean 
sea. The church, of ancient and 
venerable foundation, is white and 
raw within, the work of a modern 
plasterer. “For,” will say the cice- 
rone, “across the river, signor, just 
there, on the brow of the hill, the 
French batteries played during the 
last siege of Rome, and the church 
became a ruin.” 

Some few tombs, however, are 
sculptured there, with names which 
read familiar to the eye which has 
scanned the chronicles of the Order 
of St. John. This is the Priorato, 
still possessed by that one of the 
Roman Cardinals, who, by the virtue 
of ancient convention and customs, 
holds at Rome the office of Grand 
Prior of the Hospital. 

Returning thence, if his place of 
sojourn chance to be in that one quar- 
ter of the great city where English 
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tourists most usually find their house 
of entertainment, he will pass up, in 
all likelihood, the well-known Via de 
Condotti. As he saunters up, facing 
the noble flight of steps above which 
stands the Trinita de Monti, he may 
observe on his left hand, upon the 
angle of a house, itself the angle of an 
intersecting street, one of those marble 
tablets with armorial bearings and 
inscriptions, of which the frequency 
destroys so often the significance in 
Rome. It tells how Bosio, the great 
Italian historian of the Order, spent 
there his many years of literary toil ; 
occupying the house in virtue of his 
character as resident ambassador of 
Malta to the Roman See. 

Casting a glance beneath the arched 
door-way as he goes by, our tourist 
will observe the white cross of eight 
points emblazoned on its field gules, 
surmounting the fountain, which 
plashes between green bushes, after 
the delightful fashion of the city of 
aqueducts. 

Should he be happy enough to have 
an introduction to any of the members 
of the confraternity which yet holds 
and occupies this Hotel of the Order, 
he will testify, on leaving its door, as 
we do, that an exquisite and generous 
courtesy is one chivalrous character- 
istic that adorns it singularly still. 

As he thinks upon rumours, plans, 
and schemes of revival, of which 
perchance elsewhere he may have 
heard, however lively may be his sym- 
pathy, however profound his respect, 
spite of differences in creed and con- 
viction, for the motives which ma 
animate their propounders ; he will, 
perhaps, agree with us, that this dra- 
matic history has been too complete 
to call for an after act under the self- 
same title ; and that it were not amiss, 
at least in historical propriety, should 
one line still continue to sum up all 
that may be said of the once renowned 
community— 

“Stat Magni Nominis Umbra!” 
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THE IRISH POOR LAW INQUIRY. 


Havre, in a former number of this 
Magazine, traced the history of the 
Irish Poor Laws, and expounded the 
principles upon which, after long ex- 
perience elsewhere and much careful 
reflection, these enactments were ulti- 
mately founded, the suggestions of al- 
leged reform since made to the Parlia- 
mentary Committee by several leading 
witnesses may now perhaps usefully 
be noticed in detail A large amount of 
important information has, no doubt, 
been elicited ; and the apologists and 
enemies of the existing system have 
both enjoyed ample opportunity of 
stating the conclusions at which they 
have arrived, and the facts upon which 
those are based. Considering the na- 
ture and drift of the tedious exami- 
nations into which several of their 
number contrived to lead individuals 
elaborately prepared for the investi- 
ation, the members of the tribunal 
co discharged their irksome and 
onerous duties from day to day with 
commendable patience. Whatever 
report they may finally prepare, no 
one can accuse them of precipitancy. 
If there be any semblance of onesided- 
ness about their proceedings, it is in 
favour of the objectors to the law, 
whose evidence has been presented 
with undue minuteness and unneces- 
sary repetitions. This, however, is 
scarcely to be regretted, as the public 
and the legislature must be now con- 
sidered as having the whole case be- 
forethem. The data are full and com- 
plete. The management of the Irish 
poor ought, therefore, to be for the fu- 
ture rendered as perfect as a human 
institution can be made. No legiti- 
mate grounds of complaint should be 
suffered to exist, that as far as possi- 
ble the public of all classes and opi- 
nions may be united in sympathy with 
the laws, and in a desire to give them 
efficacy. It is with an honest anxiety 
to remedy defects, to remove injustice, 
to promote. the moral and physical 
well-being of the poor, to augment 
their spiritual opportunities, to deal 
magnanimously and bountifully with 
them in short, that we review the 
statements put before the Committee. 
It may be admitted, that at any 
risk of increase to the rates, our duty 


is to provide liberally for the wants 
of the destitute of every description ; 
not only to house and feed them, but 
to train them to industrious habits, to 
look after their eternal interests, to 
raise them out of the slough of pau- 
perism, so as by degrees to diminish 
poverty as a moral and financial bur- 
den upon the community. The ques- 
tion is not now as between a poor 
law and voluntary relief, the form of 
the discussion in earlier times, but 
between a scheme of relief that has 
worked, it will be allowed, tolerably 
well for a number of years ; and an- 
other and novel one, started under 
high authority, with the view of su- 
perseding existing arrangements, in 
great part by means, too, which were 
condemned a score years ago, after, as 
we have shown in a previous article, 
full and fair trial had been made of 
them. 

But it is contended that those who 
would now “reform” the poor laws, 
do not contemplate “indiscriminate” 
out-door relief. Probably not in the 
widest sense of the word. But have 
they informed us to what exact extent 
they would carry their projects of 
extra-workhouse philanthropy? By 
what method, of an intelligible and 
effective kind, do they propose to de- 
cide who are fit recipients of out-door 
relief? If their scheme is to be dis- 
criminating, on what principle? How 
do we know whether the persons to 
be relieved in a district, under this 
changed system, will number one 
hundred or a thousand? Can they 
afford us any means of determining 
whether the effect will be to add a 
third or a fifth to the rates, or to 
double or even treble them? It is 
the undefinable and illimitable cha- 
racter of the plan of compulsory out- 
door relief which renders inevitable 
that indiscrimination among recipi- 
ents so certain to prove perilous to 
the interests of society. There must 
be, from the nature of things, the 
widest discretion left with clergymen, 
officials, and guardians, under the 
proposed arrangements, as to the ap- 
plication of the out-door principle, 
and from this necessarily extensive 
latitude enormous abuses cannot but 
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spring. A cottier has a piece of po- 
tato-ground, and works in the fields 
of neighbouring farmers. He is just 
able by this means to keep a bit of 
bread in his own and in his children’s 
mouths. He struggles hard and meri- 
toriously, however, to accomplish this, 
rather than enter the workhouse and 
proclaim himself a pauper. He is 
often pinched even for food. There 
are days when his own stomach is 
left empty that his children may have 
a little. To increase his resources, 
even by a few pence, he is ready to 
undertake extra small services after 
his day’s work is over. Altogether, 
he is a hardworking, honest man, 
able to live with ditfticulty, and no 
more. How would such an indi- 
vidual be affected by a system of out- 
door relief? Would it be wise or 
mistaken charity to put him upon the 
rates on the first occasion when work 

rew slack, and the maintenance of 
fis family became additionally uncer- 
tain? Suppose he received two or 
three shillings per week—who that 
knows the peasantry of any country, 
is prepared to deny that the result 
would be to disincline him to éxer- 
tion, to lessen his self-reliance, and 

uickly to degrade him to the condi- 
tion of the idle and contented pauper. 
The moral effect upon him would be 
of the worst kind, whilst the im- 
provement in his physical condition, 
or that of his family, would be abso- 
lutely nothing. Here would be an 
instance of misdirected philanthropy ; 
a pave and pernicious error, even 
where the person so “relieved,” as 
far as character went, and claims 
from the number of his children, was 
deserving ; but, in the majority of 
cases, this title would not exist. 
Idlers and vicious persons would find 
no difficulty in making good market 
of their self-inflicted misery. Pious 
and feeling clergymen, a class prover- 
bially easy to be imposed upon, would 
use their influence in behalf of ques- 
tionable claimants, and the rates 
would be burdened with the meres, 
and, still more seriously, with the 

arental responsibilities, of worthless 
individuals, who, thrown on their 
own resources, might, on the con- 
trary, have been forced to strive for 
their bread like other men. There 
would, in truth, be no end to the 
abuses possible to an out-door sys- 
tem, unrestrained by an effective prin- 
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ciple. In England, under the old law, 
there were actually cases where the 
servants of well-to-do people were 
put on out-door relief at the instance 
of their employers, the sum received 
being, so far as it went, regarded as 
in lieu of wages. 

It is remarkable, moreover, that 
the system of out-door relief in the 
sister country was accompanied with 
a low rate of remuneration for agri- 
cultural labourers. The same result 
would infallibly attend the introduc- 
tion of the principle here. Farmers 
would only give their servants as 
much as, in addition to the sums 
received from the poor-rate, would 
enable the labourer to keep flesh and 
bone together. Agriculturists would 
receive about what they now receive, 
with this difference, that a portion 
would come from the rates, and as at 
any moment there would be little 
difficulty in providing for the labourer 
and his family from the latter source 
solely, they would be discharged from 
employment without the least scruple. 
Thetenant only pays half therate, but 
he would have had to pay the whole of 
the labourer’s wages in order to retain 
him. For the perpetration of these 
and other devices the out-door princi- 
ple is much too facile. It is regarded 
with just apprehension, therefore, by 
boards of guardians as well as the 
general public. The grand object of 
a wise poor law administration would 
be to diminish pauperism, but this 
scheme must double the number of 
a chargeable upon the rates the 

rst month it came into operation. 

It is asserted, however, that the 
numbers of the individuals now re- 
ceiving relief in and outof Irish work- 
houses do not represent anything 
like the entire destitute population. 
The workhouse, it is said, is a place 
so uninviting in itself that our poor 

refer rather to starve than to become 
its inmates. Even on the first blush 
thestatementseemsincredible enough 
and, we ask, what is their objection 3 
It must be a serious one to overcome 
the impulses of hunger. Is there such 
a sentiment of independence among 
the people that they will endure the 
severest privations before availing 
themselves of public assistance on the 
terms of being declared paupers ? 
Notwithstanding our ready sympath 
with all that is excellent in our Iris 
character, we cannot give our poorer 
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countrymen credit for this romantic 
pride. If it exist at all, itis of a very 
mild form, and is an exceptional 

uality. It certainly does not go to 
the extent of interfering with the effi- 
ciency of the poor law. Whence, 
then, the disinclination to enter the 
workhouse? Those who have magni- 
fied this feeling, forced to find grounds 
for it, fall back upon evils alleged to 
= in the management of these 

uildings. They affirm that the con- 
taminating influence of association 
with all sorts of characters among an 
unclassified mass of paupers deters 
the virtuous destitute from entering 
the house. They find a cause of dis- 
like to it, also, in absence of oppor- 
tunities for private and public devo- 
tion. They maintain further, that 
young children are neglected, and 
that the mortality among them is 
astoundingly greater than among 
children of the poor outside. But 
no one of these allegations has been 
sustained before the Parliamentary 
Committee. Isolated cases of mis- 
management may exist—though even 
in such of these as were detailed the 
testimony of a class of witnesses 
has been challenged, and, in import- 
ant points, disproved—but there is 
here no justification for the popular 
prejudice against the workhouse of 
which so much is attempted to be 
made. 

The assertion that the destitute 
avoid the workhouse in truth is a 
mere fiction. The numbers of the 
poor relieved in Ireland bear exactly 
the proportion to those relieved in 
England or Scotland that we should 
expect, taking into account the pre- 
sent respective condition of the 
countries, the overcrowded population 
of the manufacturing districts of the 
latter two, and the increasing liability 
to fluctuations in trade, along with, 
on the other hand, the steady demand 
for labour that has been experienced 
on this side of the channel for some 
five or six years past. The existence 
of any considerable amount of desti- 
tution unrelieved by present arrange- 
ments is emphatically denied. A dis- 
tinction must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, between destitution and the 

overty which struggles through its 
ifficulties with greater or less occa- 
sional and temporary suffering. The 
latter it is not the business of the 
public to relieve. It would not be 
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— to make the attempt. Far 
etter for society is it that, hard 
though their lot be, the poor and not 
destitute should be left to their own 
resources. 

If the present workhouse arrange- 
ments, then, be not defective, though 
failing to embrace the destitute popu- 
lation (we have workhouse accommo- 
dation for a vastly greater number 
than require it), the question arises 
whether an Indoor system is prefer- 
able to an Outdoor, and whether from 
the former the grave and multiplied 
abuses alleged by certain witnesses 
have sprung. All the evidence before 
the Committee of any weight, goes to 
sustain the received methods and to 
challenge and dissipate the statements 
upon which it has been sought to 
overthrow them. Before showing 
this, it will be well to remind the 
reader that since the appearance of 
the paper on this important subject 
in last number of the Dublin Uni- 
versity Magazine, every board of 
guardians of a union of any magnitude 
has pronounced against the scheme 
openly favoured by a section of the 
Committee. Among those most active 
in the discussions having this result, 
must also be ranked a large number of 
Roman Catholic gentlemen whom it 
is impossible for their co-religionists 
to charge with insensibility to the 
wants of the poor. Asan example it 
will suffice to take the resolution 
arrived at by the Skibbereen Union, 
as moved by a Roman Catholic 
guardian—Mr. M‘Carthy Downing— 
a person of well-known strong senti- 
ments on political matters, the last 
clause of whose draft shows his 
willingness even to stretch a point 
towards the ultramontane idea :— 
“That as any general system of out- 
door relief would tend to paralyze 
the independent exertions of many 
who are at present self-supporting, 
and would so increase taxation that 
many who are now rate-payers would 
become the recipients of poor law re- 
lief, and eventually result in inflicting 
deep and permanent injury on all 
classes of society, we are of opinion 
that the present powers of boards of 
guardians to give out-door relief, as 
specified in first section of the 10th 
Vic., cap. 31, are sufficient, provided 
that such powers are extended so as 
to include the families of those, who, 
by reason of being disabled from 
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labour by sickness or accident, are 
thereby deprived of the means of 
earning a subsistence for themselves 
and their families.” 

Turn now tothe leading evidence pre- 
sented to the Committee, which there 
need be less scruple in discussing, as 
one of the members of the tribunal 
has made what portion best suited 
him the subject of encomium in his 
own journal over his well-known ini- 
tials. 

On one side stand Archbishop Cul- 
len, Mrs. Woodlock, Mr. Place, ex- 
officio guardian of the South Dublin 
Union, and aguardian from Drogheda. 
There are ranged on the other Mr. 
Weddick, master of the North Dub- 
lin Union, an intelligent officer, who 
gave his testimony with succinctness 
and in the frankest manner; Mr. 
M‘Farlane, chairman of the same 
board, and Mr. Byrne, an elected 
guardian—as spokesmen for the rate- 
payers and the public. 

he evidence of Dr. Cullen and 
Mrs. Woodlock in the first place, 
proved so much alike as to suggest 
that the Archbishop simply conveyed 
to the Committee what had been put 
into his mouth by his subordinates— 
ossibly in greatest part by this very 
fady herself. She is superioress of 
a benevolent institution called St. 
Joseph’s Asylum, and her principal 
object in discrediting the arrange- 
ments of workhouses was to have the 
pauper children and growing girls 
transferred to schools like that under 
her own care, the ratepayers to pay 
her, and persons in her position, for 
their maintenance. A considerable 
portion of her examination was con- 
fined by her friendly interrogator to 
laudations of the institution of which 
she is foundress. She disapproved of 
the manner of bringing up girls 
in the workhouse “without family 
ties and massed together.” The “sys- 
tem led to laziness, apathy, and sel- 
fishness. The girls were allowed to 
remain too long in bed, and their chief 
occupation was talk.” She had com- 
municated with several ladiesthrough- 
out Ireland . persons, 
doubtless, and members of orders), 
and had found that their opinions 
agreed with her own. She “did not 
think that proper industrial training 
could be carried on in the workhouse 
schools. To stimulate such education 
the proper motives for work should 
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be put before the workers, and there 
was no such motive to operate on 
workhouse girls. The poor generally 
regarded it in this light (the poor, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Woodlock, are very 
wise and provident, and have an in- 
timate acquaintance with poor law 
management), and were averse to en- 
tering the poorhouse to such an extent, 
in come instances, as to part with 
their clothes, and to be almost re- 
duced to starvation, before they con- 
sented to take relief.” 

The plan of reform proffered by 
this benevolent lady, as described be- 
neath by herself (Dr. Cullen’s evi- 
dence suspiciously accords with hers 
down to forms of expression), may be 
taken as embodying the views of the 
ecclesiastical party who are now striv- 
ing to revolutionize the administration 
= other departments besides the poor- 
aw — 


**T would adopt (says Mrs. Woodlock) 
the proposal made to parliament of 
sending out orphan children to the care 
of families outside of the workhouse, 
that the family tie might be promoted ; 
when the children had been placed in 
these families some time, they should 
then be put in industrial schools (Mr. 
Maguire’s Bill), and if they ever be com- 
pelled to return to the poorhouse, should 
be called on to support themselves; the 
less they had to do with the workhouse the 
belter” (it is asserted in face of such 
avowals, that these projects do not in- 
volve an extensive and costly system of 
out-door relief!) ‘* the industrial estab- 
lishments in which the girls should be 
trained, were to be independent of the 
workhouse management, though sup- 
ported at the cost of the poor-rates; I 
would give the poor-law officials the 
opportunity of inspecting them ; it would 
be in the power of the guardians to 
apply the rates to the support of the 
girls, either in private families--in the 
case of girls under fifteen --or in indus- 
trial establishments, independent of the 
workhouse, where inspection would be 
permitted, but otherwise they would be 
independent of workhouse control.” 


Before examining the propriety of 
these suggestions, let us see what they 
would come to in practical operation. 
A large proportion of the inmates of 
workhouses are children, young girls, 
and heads of families—deaf and dumb, 
blind, and orphans. It is proposed 
to remove these several classes from 
the workhouses, and from under the 
direct control of officials responsible 
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to the State and the ratepayers, the 
children to be reared in the families of 
the peasantry or in religious houses, 
the young girls sent to convent schools, 
those inmates with families to be sup- 
ported on a principle of compulsory 
out-door relief, the deaf and dumb, 
and blind, to be placed in institutions 
established by religious bodies, at a 
payment per head for maintenance 
and instruction, and all orphans and 
deserted children to be committed to 
Mrs. Woodlocks or Miss Aylwards. 
Yet it is denied that this is a — 
of indiscriminate out-door relief! The 
difficulty is really in finding any class 
of persons for whom the workhouse 
is considered by this party to be suit- 
able, and for whom it would be ne- 
cessary to keep it open after their 
“reforms” had been brought about. 
As persons eligible for in-door relief 
there would then only remain single 
men and women without encum- 
brance, not having ache or ailment, 
and ablebodied persons casually out 
of employment. In a healthy state 


of society there ought to be few such, 

and their number is at present re- 

duced - nearly to a minimum in 
. To 


Trelan encourage such persons 
to run into the workhouse every 
morning they cannot immediately 
find hirers of labour, is certainly not 
wise. Let the plans of Dr. Cullen, 
Mrs. Woodlock, and Mr. Maguire, 
however, be adopted, and we may 
close, as useless, half the workhouses 
that have been erected at so enormous 
an expense ; or rather, being forced 
still to keep all open, from a small 
amount of ablebodied destitution be- 
ing inevitable in every parish in the 
best of times, we shall be saddled with 
establishment charges hugely dispro- 
rtionate »: the ne of the in- 
oor poor. most for every pauper 
aan cent be an official. 

Something ludicrous it will be, in- 
deed, to witness an enormous palatial 
structure, with numerous under-ser- 
vants, master, matron, clerk, store- 
keeper, schoolmaster, schoolmistress, 
agriculturist, Roman Catholic chap- 
lain, or chaplains, Protestant chap- 
lain, Presbyterian chaplain, with its 
equipment of implements for field 
work, its farm and dairy, its appliances 
for all orders of worship, its board and 
its rates, the entire apparatus, in short, 
of a rather overdone philanthropy, 
kept up for the physical and moral 
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management of say half a score of pau- 
pers. Yet something like this is what 
must oe, should the out-door 
scheme sanctioned. Everybody 
perceives that to remove from the 
workhouse the children, parents, 
growing girls, and infirm, for the pur- 
pose of relieving them elsewhere at 
the ratepayer’s expense, will be not 
only to paralyze the agricultural and 
industrial occupations carried on in 
the workhouses largely by the labour 
of the classes pone to be removed; 
but, by overthrowing all existing ar- 
rangements, to create an outlay all 
but appalling to contemplate. It is 
utterly impossible for any one to cal- 
culate what would be the total expen- 
diture under the out-door system as 
thus attempted ; but that it would add 
considerably more than two-thirds to 
the present cost is no excessive esti- 
mate. Some who ought to know a 
deal about the matter have even com- 
puted the national expense for the 
support of the poor, according to the 
plans laid before the Committee, at 
fully double what it now amounts to. 

It is easy to see that the support to 
be given outside the workhouses, in 
industrial schools, and orphanages, 
would be an element of expense al- 
most the entire of which must be add- 
ed to the full existing outlay, as the 
workhouses could scarcely be reduced 
in number by the introduction of the 
out-door system, and the establish- 
ment charges certainly could not be 
diminished. Mr. Dunne, magistrate 
of Louth, and ex-officio guardian of 
the Drogheda Union, was oblivious of 
this circumstance, as also seemed Dr. 
Denis Phelan, when both described 
the out-door system as cheaper than 
the in-door. 

This argument brings into stronger 
light the extraordinary nature of Dr. 
Cullen’s demand for the erection of 
special chapels in workhouses, and 
for the increase of salaries of chap- 
lains, and their number, at the sole 
discretion of the papal bishops. The 
principle of exclusive episcopal con- 
trol is entirely indefensible. It could 
not be consented to without establish- 
ing in this country that clerical su- 
premacy resisted nowhere more vigor- 
ously than in exclusively Roman Ca- 
tholic countries. It is not to the 
question of principle, however, that 
we mean now to refer, but to the speci- 
ally unwarrantable character of such 
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claims as preferred by the very party 
who in the same breath propose to 
deprive the workhouses of the bulk of 
their inmates. If the children, the 
young females, and the married, be 
removed, under an out-door scheme, 
surely the existing arrangements for 
the celebration of divine worship are 
more than adequate, and the chap- 
lains sufficient in number, and fairly 
salaried. It is rather too much to 
call for increased emoluments and a 
larger chaplaincy staff concurrently 
with an extensive limitation of their 
duties. The mention of this incon- 
sistency may illustrate the spirit in 
which the reforms of the assailing 
party are conceived. 

Let us see, however, whether the 
foundation laid for all these changes 
by the evidence of Dr. Cullen, Mrs. 
Woodlock, and others, is a sound 
one. If their statements be proved in- 
correct, cadit questio. Now there is 
searcely an allegation made by them 
that has not been impeached by sub- 
sequent witnesses—persons, too, who 
have not had their information from 
hearsay but have, for periods vary- 
ing from ten to five-and-twenty years, 
been intimately connected with the 
poor law administration, and have 
enjoyed the best possible opportuni- 
ties for witnessing its defects. The 
testimony of these parties is only now, 
in fact, beginning to come out. The 
ultramontane party were permitted 
to make their case. They were ela- 
borately prepared for the occasion 
(nearly two years ago they boasted 
that they would have a Parliamentary 
Committee); but the very magnitude 
and organization of their effort have 
aroused boards of guardians and rate- 
payers, whose more practical and expe- 
rienced views aré now being elicited. 
This more reliable class of witnesses” 
have been well represented by Mr. 
M‘Farlane, chairman of the North 
Dublin Union, and Mr. Weddick, 
master of the same Workhouse, the 
latter being a Roman Catholic, and 
having twenty-one years’ experience. 
Take the evidence of Mr. M‘Farlane 
first, and what is found ? A complete 
and emphatic contradiction of the 
statements and conclusions propound- 
ed by Archbishop Cullen and the 
witnesses on his side. The conflict of 
opinion on matters which one would 
have thought scarcely capable of such 
diversity, is astonishing. With refer- 
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ence to industrial training, for in- 
stance, the chairman of the North 
Dublin Union says (and what shadow 
of ground there is for Mr. Maguire’s 
unparalleled and dangerous Bill, after 
such a correction of the ultramontane 
representations, it is difficult to see) :— 


‘‘With regard to the industrial train- 
ing, I think Mr. Weddick has faithfully 
described the position of the children. 
I do not think the boys and girls are 
brought up in a way which prevents 
them from earning a livelihood here- 
after. On the contrary, I do not think 
they would be so well prepared to get a 
livelihood if they were brought up out 
of the house. The girls are kept con- 
stantly sewing when they have no other 
duties, literary or domestic, to attend to. 
The habits of discipline in the work- 
house, could not, I think, be acquired 
out of it. Indeed [ have not seen such 
neatness as we have in the workhouse, 
unless, perhaps, in an English cottage, 
I think that a girl that has been brought 
up in the workhouse till the age of fifteen 
is as well qualified to earn her bread 
when she leaves it as she could possibly 
be in any school of a similar nature. 
Children brought up among farmers 
might be more generally useful, but 
would not have contracted similar habits 
of cleanliness. I am an ex-officio guar- 
dian of a union in the county of Tyrone, 
and of Thomastown Union, county of 
Kilkenny, and I have always been as- 
tonished at the amount of training they 
receive. My surprise is that those of 
whose previous conduct we have known 
something unfavourable become so quiet 
and orderly when they enter the work- 
house. Iam sure that the young women 
do not suffer from admixture with the 
adult class. I have spoken to both the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant chap- 
lains, and their opinion justifies my own, 
that no contamination has taken place. 
We classify women, so far as we can 
elicit their character at the admission 
board. We bake our own bread, and I 
don’t think the citizens generally have 
so good; we are likewise most atten- 
tive to the quality of the milk. We 
considered the subject of out-door re- 
lief at our board, and a very strong de- 
cision was come to that there should 
be no alteration in the law on that sub- 
ject. After the famine we offered the 
workhouse test, on a large scale, to those 
receiving out-door relief, and the num- 
bers on our list fell off 19,000 in the 
course of three weeks. Applicants for 
relief are freely admitted. There is no 
exclusion on the ground of impropriety 
of character. The general working of 
the house was most satisfactory. Inthe 
three years that I have been chairman, 
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there have been only two cases of women 
within the workhouse having been pun- 
ished for disorderly conduct. One of 
those, we learned afterwards, was almost 
of unsound mind; from the 13th July, 
1857, to the present time, there had been 
no conviction of any boys sent from ‘the 
sheds.’ 

**Mr. M‘Farlane said he had spoken 
to guardians of the South Dublin Union, 
who had told him that there were very 
few immoral women in that workhouse, 
and that when they came in they were 
generally better conducted than the 
others. 

**Mr. M‘Farlane, in reply to Mr. 
Waldron, stated—As long as out-door 
relief was being given the people, they 
would make no exertions for themselves. 
I made an effort at that time to give 
additional work, and offered one shilling 
a-day; but the tenantry, on an estate 
of 2,000 acres, refused to accept it, be- 
cause, they said, ‘tenpence a-day and 
idleness was better than one shilling 
a-day and work’ (laughter). I mention 
that as an illustration of the feeling with 
which out-door relief is regarded in Ire- 
land.” 


Mr. M‘Farlane has supplied a 
motto for Dr. Cullen’s poor law 
scheme of out-door relief—“ Ten- 
pence a-day and idleness.” That is 
the state of things which it would 
create. Work would become irksome 
to every man who, by making interest 
with his priest (ecclesiastics being, 
according to another part of the plan, 
ex-officio guardians), could obtain a 
few pence per diem in glorious idle- 
ness. This gentleman’s experience 
is the result in a nutshell. A gene- 
ral paralysis of the popular mind 
would ensue, and the country, imme- 
diately losing that spirit of industry 
which it has been found so difficult 
to awaken in the peasantry, would 
fall back twenty years at least. Mark 
how startling the contrast between 
Mr. M‘Farlane’s responsible official 
evidence, with reference to the cha- 
racter, habits, and training of the 
pauper girls, and Mrs. Woodlock’s 
account of them in the same work- 
house. The latter said— 


“Since the year 1851 she was much 
interested in the management of indus- 
trial schools in Ireland ; she went to the 
North Dublin Union, and was brought 
by the Roman Catholic chaplain through 
the adult ward; the chaplain found fault 
with the classification, as the source of 
much mischief among the growing-up 
girls; at that visit she selected two chil- 
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dren; she thought the association of 
growing-up girls with those of a polluted 
class had the same effect as a glandered 
horse put in among sound ones; on a visit 
to the girls’ ward, under fifteen, she did 
not find any girl steady enough to be 
taken to the institute (the St. Joseph’s 
Asylum), of which she was founder ; the 
matron of the North Dublin Union told 
her she regarded with horror the time 
when girls were obliged to leave the 
poorhouse; out of fourteen or fifteen of 
those selected in that union, not one of 
them was so far instructed as to be able 
to make a shirt, though one of them was 
adapted in a literary way to obtain oc- 
cupation: she would prefer to make the 
industrial occupation the principal, in- 
stead of the subordinate duty; the ma- 
tron of that union was most anxious that 
they should be trained to industrial 
work ; out of the fifteen girls selected, 
ten of them had been monitors; all of 
them, with one exception, had been 
eight years in the house; six of the 
fifteen taken from the workhouse were 
placed out, as they were ignorant of the 
ordinary articles of life, and scarce care 
for dressing themselves; to teach them 
domestic duties, with their unmanage- 
able tempers, would have required too 
long a time, and after some months’ trial, 
three of the six returned to the work- 
house; a fourth went to service, and 
had never been of use in consequence of 
her temper ; the fifth, though of a good 
natural disposition, and so allowed to re- 
tain her place, had really been unfitted, 
in many respects, to hold it; the sixth 
turned out well,and was the only instance 
of successful training ; of the remaining 
fifteen, six were still in the institute, 
and cared not to be sent to service; they 
had been taught to sew and make 
gloves, but had no independent feelings 
to induce them to work; there were 
eleven girls altogether in the institute, 
and the five which had not been in the 
workhouse showed an entirely different 
disposition ; there had been thirty-six of 
that class trained in tie institute, all of 
whom had turned out respectably ; she 
did not think that proper industrial 
training could be carried out in work- 
house schools ; to stimulate such educa- 
tion, the proper motives for work should 
be put before the workers, and there 
was no such motive to operate on work- 
house girls ; the poor generally regarded 
it in this light, and were averse to en- 
tering the poorhouse, to such an extent, 
in some instances, as to part with their 
clothes, and to be almost reduced to 
starvation before they consented to take 
relief.” 


The reader can take his choice 
whether to accept Mrs, Woodlock’s 
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graphic sketches, or the simpler and 
more businesslike details furnished 
by the chairman of the Union. The 
latter is corroborated in every leading 
personae by the master, Mr. Wed- 

ick, whose evidence will bear com- 
parison for -succinctness and point 
with any given since the Committee 
began their sittings. We shall refer 
to it in two particulars only—the mor- 
als of the inmates, and the provision 
made for industrial training. The 
master said : 


“During the last three years we have 
put out at service a considerable number 
of boys and girls, with a satisfactory re- 
sult; very few of them have returned to 
the house; we have about thirty boys 
in the adult male ward, and of these but 
ten or fifteen are able to work ; during 
the last ten years we have provided for 
about 800 boys, and if any considerable 
number had come back they would be in 
the house; I do not think that any seri- 
ous inconvenience is felt at the board in 
consequence of there not being any legal 
power to apprentice boys and girls; as a 
rule we did not allow boys or girls under 
fifteen to claim their discharge; all such 
= are taken before the weekly 

ard, and if it can be shown that they 
can gain a livelihood, they would be al- 
lowed to go out; there are not more than 
forty girls at present in the house who 
could get employment; there is no prone- 
ness on the part of the workhouse girls 
to return to the workhouse; I do not 
know of a single case in which a work- 
house girl has returned the mother of an 
illegitimate child. 

*¢ Mr. Cardwell—What industrial oc- 
cupation have you got for the girls ? 

“ Witness —They wash the wards, and 
we have also a separate laundry for them ; 
there is likewise a school in which they 
are taught sewing, and about ten years 
ago, when we had a workmistress, we 
trained the girls to make up fine work, 
embroidery, crochet work, &c. ; some of 
the work was sent to the Dublin Exhi- 
bition and sold, but we would not as a 
rule make up fine work to compete with 
the shopkeepers outside; we endeavour 
to keep the elder girls in the school 
longer than the proper time, to prevent 
them going into the adult female ward ; 
during the last eleven years we have sent 
about thirty of the inmates to gaol for 
misconduct; we do not punish the wo- 
men by confining them in cells; if I 
found a woman quarrelsome I would re- 
move her to another part of the house; 
when J] was at the South Dublin Union 
a somewhat similar classification to ours 
was practised, but I have heard that 
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women of notoriously bad character are 
separated from the others.” 


The same class of evidence precisely 
was elicited from Mr. Byrne, one of 
the elected guardians of the South 
Dublin Union, and a gentleman of 
sound judgment and large experience. 
“My opinion,” he said, “is in favour 
of the law as it at present stands on 
the subject of out-door relief.” The 
same gentleman added, with particu- 
lar reference to the scheme of domes- 
ticating pauper children, or of send- 
ing them to denominational institu- 
tions :—“I think that the returns of 
mortality amongst children in the 
workhouse contrast favourably with 
those relating to a similar class out- 
side ; I deny the absolute necessity of 
sending children out of the work- 
house, but I do not object to sending 
them out up to the age of twelve, or 
thirteen or fourteen ; up to two years 
is the most fatal time as regards mor- 
tality for children in the workhouse, 
and the same is the case with chil- 
dren outside.” 

In reference also to the position 
and influence of ex-officio guardians, 
Mr. Byrne stated his views thus :— 


‘**T think that the ex-officio guardians, 
from their position, intelligence, and the 
amount of property which they possess, 
have a very great interest in promoting 
the morality ot the inmates, and in the 
general prosperity of the Union; there 
1s property to the value of £307,470 un- 
represented by the elected guardians, 
and which would be altogether unrepre- 
sented only for the ex-officios; I think it 
would be unfair to interfere with the pri- 
vilege of using proxy papers now enjoyed 
by non-resident rate-payers.” 


The same witness eulogised the 
executive ability and administrative 


capacity of the Commissioners, 
which was such, he declared, “as 
must command for them the admira- 
tion of all unprejudiced persons.” In 
like manner as to the industrial ques- 
tion, he proved by what has been ac- 
tually accomplished in the South Dub- 
lin Union Workhouse, that there is 
no necessity to go outside such build- 
ings for the means of teaching both 
males and females to earn their bread 
by trades or in service. 


“The boys in our house are instructed 
in industrial occupations; every boy 
whose health allows of it is taught a 
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trade; within two years 135 boyshave left 
the house; of these only twenty-one have 
returned, the other ninety-seven have re- 
mained in their situations, and my opin- 
ion is, that they have succeeded ; it does 
not follow that the twenty-one boys who 
returned did not conduct themselves in 
their situations ; the statements which I 
have read as having been made here on 
the subject of the conduct of the girls 
reared in workhouses are greatly exag- 
gerated.” 


Along with the Committee, it is our 
purpose to avoid the point of “ inter- 
ference” by “a certain very important 
officer,” referred to in Mr. Byrne’s 
evidence, as we have not the least 
wish to give this discussion a sec- 
tarian turn. It is our desire to treat 
the topic strictly as one of social phi- 
losophy and fiscal economy, and to 

rove that the poor law system will 

ecome dangerous in Ireland just in 
so far as it leaves the workhouse and 
branches forth into quasi-philanthro- 
pical out-door projects. Let it not be 
supposed, either, that the persons ex- 
amined from the Dublin Unions state 
facts and principles applicable to those 
workhouses and not true of rural dis- 
tricts. We can say, from a large and 
recent correspondence with boards of 
guardians, and a rather extensive ob- 
servation, that the same views are 
held universally. This, in fact, has 
been established beyond doubt by the 
number of petitions sent forward to 
the Committee since the designs of 
the agitating party became apparent. 
The rate-payers are inagreement, with- 
out distinction of class, station, or 
creed. If the Legislature consent to 
the changes sought, in the direction of 
out-door arrangements, it will be in 
defiance of the good sense of the pub- 
lic and the earnest remonstrances of 
all whoknowany thing of the question. 

Weare not to be regarded, however, 
as insensible to defects in the existing 
system. The only way of meeting 
ill-considered propositions of change 
is to remedy whatever can be shown 
to be wrong or pernicious. It does 
seem proved that the workhouse ar- 
rangements are not as perfect as they 
might easily be made; but we must 
take care that we do not seek the re- 
medy by mistaken methods. The 
supervision of officers is not as strict 
and continuous as would be desirable. 
The “establishment” is large enough, 
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but the officials are not under such a 
control as would compel them to deal 
considerately withtheinmates. Much 
of the disinclination of the poor to 
enter the workhouses may be owing 
to the harshness of those placed in 
authority there. Now, it is plain that 
from the divided state of a board of 
guardians—divided by political or re- 
ligious discords—the officers may find 
that they are ina position to do pretty 
much as they please. Cases of the 
kind exist. Something else is want- 
ing besides the local government, so 
liable to get out of order from causes 
of the vital kind specified’ We con- 
sider, then, that it would bea serious 
error to diminish the authority of the 
Commissioners and the Executive 
over any class of the officers, not ex- 
cluding even the chaplains. Clergy- 
men, like other persons, are fallible. 
They are not, unfortunately, superior 
to the influences of party. Enable 
them to resist civil authority, and all 
experience shows that they will only 
too readily assert the superiority of 
the ecclesiastical principle. Nor will 
they confine their pretensions to the 
spiritual sphere. The wide range of 
their functions, touching as these do 
the physical as well as moral and re- 
ligious welfare of the pauper popula- 
tion, will excuse them for interfering 
in matters of dietary, clothing, and 
disciplinary regulations, as well as in 
education. This interference may be 
wise and scrupulous, or the contrary. 
It may be rash, arrogant, and disturb- 
ing,justin proportion asitis earnest and 
well-intended. Tomaketheclergyman 
a sort of sovereign of officials in work- 
houses, from whom there is no appeal, 
and over whom there is no authority, 
would be as inexpedient as it isagainst 
every principle of good government. 
The secular functionaries have noth- 
ing to do with the doctrines which he 
teaches. In our argument we may 
say, of Protestant or Roman Catholic, 
nullo mihi discrimine agetur. Both 
should obey in matters not spiritual, 
and both should be perfectly free 
and uncontrolled in matters ritual- 
istic and doctrinal. It is impos- 
sible to conceal the fact, however, 
that itis only on behalf of the Roman 
Catholic clergyman that the claim for 
an inordinate and inconvenient inde- 

ndence is set up. No difficulties 
nave arisen with Protestant chap- 
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lains. They have not been accused, 
that the writer is aware, of taking the 
reins in their hands. No bishop of 
the National Church has preferred 
the claims for his clergy with which 
Archbishop Cullen has startled the 
Parliamentary Committee and the 
public. It is fiom the Roman Catholic 
side that this form of attack upon the 
official rights of the Commissioners 
comes. Admit the principle contended 
for, that the priest is subject in no 
particular to any superior but his 
diocesan, and it becomes from that 
moment impossible to secure the 
orderly and successful management 
of any workhouse. It is not pre- 
tended that any Roman Catholic 
chaplain will lay himself out to be 
disagreeable, but mistaken views of 
his duty, commendable though mis- 
applied zeal, will hurry him into 
conflicts with the guardians and the 
Commissioners, for the effective settle- 
ment of which there will be no power 
resident in the latter if the complain- 
ing, perhaps offending, clerical func- 
tionary be not their officer. It is ob- 
vious, moreover, that the Roman Ca- 
tholic chaplain’s autocracy would be 
doubly secured to him were his parish 
priest an ex-officio member ofa board of 
guardians in greatest part composed 
of his co-religionists. In five-sixths 
of the unions below the border line of 
the Northern province the ecclesiasti- 
cal element would in that case so 
predominate in the local management 
that, in fast, the poor law system 
would become a clerical affair alto- 
gether, and the rates would serve as 
an important appliance of the domi- 
nant creed. That, under such cir- 
cumstances, extensive proselytism 
might be practised without detection 
or remedy needs no proof; that an 
immense and universal state depart- 
ment would be in the handsof a part- 
pretre is equally clear. In this start- 
ling revolution, too, the very prin- 
ciple of ecclesiastical predominance 
over the civil institutions would be 
acknowledged, which, more than 
police cruelties or judicial iniquities, 
rendered the Italian tyrannies intol- 
erable, and evoked that marvellous 
movement so resistless in its course, so 
defiant of diplomacy, so profound in 
its motives, and complete in its scope. 

This undue power in the hands of 
a particular officer would be made 
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more serious if the Commissioners 
were in greater number Roman Catho- 
lics, as is now desired. It is not in 
human nature that their adherents 
on the Dublin board should not take 
the part of the chaplains in the coun- 
try workhouse. The latter, knowing 
they had “friends at court,” would 
be tempted to display their authority 
rather frequently. The public atten- 
tion would be tortured by daily and 
bitter disputes, and the feelings of 
the differing sections of the popula- 
tion, already angered enough, would 
be increased tenfold in intensity. For 
result, we should have a state of so- 
ciety the very contrary of that which 
every statesman for thirty years has 
been desirous of cultivating. 

And here let us protest against the 
principle—for such it seems to be 
now considered—that every public 
board dealing with Roman Catholics 
and Protestants should be composed 
of members of those creeds, in 
number proportionate to their totals 
as determined by the census-tables. 
It is a bigoted and wretched idea, 
and can only end in disorganizing 
every branch of the administration. 
The poor law, for example, isa purely 
seculardepartment. The Commission 
have nothing in the world to do with 
the doctrines taught by the chaplains. 
Their connexion with those officers 
in other matters is determinable by 
principles to which any honest and 
responsible administration can give 
effect. It does not need that a Com- 
missioner should be an “ ultramon- 
tane” to guarantee that he will see 
the paupers fairly treated in their 
religious conveniences. None but a 
bigot could think so—a person of the 
narrowest mind and most suspicious 
nature. One of the greatest evils of 
these mixed boards is the “ division 
of labour” to which they lead. After 
the Commissioners of various creeds 
have fought till they are sick of 
wrangling, they usually eftect a com- 
promise by retaining, each for him- 
self, that portion of the administra- 
tion relating to his co-religionists, 
with which his brother-official con- 
sents not to interfere ; and thus the 
worst evils of a separate system, and 
the despotism of individuals, are 
forced upon us. 

This subject is so extensive and 
important that more than rapid hints 
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cannot be given in this place. In 
reference to industrial schools, it is 
argued against us that the cost of 
these in England was only some 
£5,000 last year; but that offers no 
precedent for the same system as ap- 
— to this country, since in the 

rst place, the bill of Mr. Maguire 
differs in highly important particulars 
from the English measure—in the 
very points too, which would involve 
the largest expenditure. The English 
scheme, besides, is only an experi- 
ment, and has been condemned al- 
ready by many sagacious men. That 
society in this country is peculiar, 
however, and that considerations be- 
longing to ourselves alone enter into 
this matter, and influence our 
opinions upon it, must appear to 
every candid inquirer. If there must 
be reforms in the direction of a large 
philanthropy in connexion with the 
poorhouse system, it is not in this 
costly, difficult, and doubtful man- 
ner they should be carried out. It is 
abundantly proven that within the 
workhouse itself a great many im- 
proved arrangements may be made ; 
and this is, in a word, the point of 
the whole matter. Whether we look 
for improved classification, and that 
seems necessary, or better industrial 
training for boys or girls, or a more 
humane consideration of the family 
tie sarns the pauper population, let 
us try if we cannot give effect to 
these better methods in the work- 
house itself. There is no reason why 
an industrial school as good as Mrs. 
Woodlock’s, or any other religious 
lady’s, should not exist in every work- 
house. The trial made in the North 
Dublin Union, and elsewhere, has been 
eminently successful. 
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We warn the Government and the 
public against splitting the poor law 
system into two distinct parts—one 
in-door, and under secular authority ; 
the other out-door, and ecclesiastical. 
There is a principle of government as 
well asa question of expense involved. 
That under close restrictions out-door 
relief may be given without danger 
our experience has proved; but our 
experience hasalso proved that beyond 
the present limitation of this system 
we cannot go safely. The nursing of 
very young children is, some say, an 
exception. In Scotland the infant 

aupers are lodged with the farm- 
abourers, and the plan works tolerably 
well. It cannot be recommended for 
Ireland, however, without great deli- 
beration, as our peasantry, unfortu- 
nately, are of a much lower class than 
the Scotch, their dwellings and per- 
sons not being by any means so clean 
and tidy as would be desirable for 
pauper-nurses. For the present the 
workhouse seems the fitter place for 
the very young; and whatever serious 
defects exist in the methods according 
to which it is managed, let us apply 
ourselves to the cure of these. It is 
wise at any rate to try this before 
drawing away from those institutions, 
erected and equipped at an expense 
so enormous, the bulk of their pauper 
inmates, leaving the buildings almost 
tenantless and the officials in posses- 
sion of a sinecure—especially when 
the alternative offered is an unde- 
finable, uncertain, costly, and unpopu- 
lar series of schemes of out-door relief, 
management, and training, opposed to 
all experience, and, as the majority 
think, a movement in a decidedly re- 
trograde direction. 
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ON FINDING-OUT. 


I, for one, remain unconvinced of the 
utter bliss of the undetected estate. 
As I take it, implicit faith therein 
demands, not a partial humbug—I 
may be that—but an entire porker, 
from the snout-ring to the bristle on 
tail-tip. This, in the vernacular 
which lends the other metaphor, 
“piles the agony rather too high.” 
Other confessionals find kneelers 
than what extreme ecclesiastical au- 
thority sets up. Few men with any 
mark of human priesthood on them 
pass middle life, without receiving 
willy-nilly revelations, “ swb sigillo.’ 
Your name is any name but “ Bulls- 
eye,” your turn of mind anything but 
detective, your path in life remote 
from any police-beat open or on the 
sly. Yet, walking along the dusty 
life-road, or sauntering alongits green- 
er lane, there comes upon you man or 
woman, may be child, to treat you as 
did the ancient mariner the wedding- 
uest. Nothing in the wild rhyme 
ints that he whom the importunate 
kept from cold fowl, satin-stringed, 
and sparkling gooseberry, “had an 
Owen’s eye for a dead albatross,” or 
went attired for the “elegant enter- 
tainment” in blue coat, with striped 
cuff, and Z 45 upon the collar. The 
sentiment of that “old salt,” it seems, 
was not of thankfulness for not being 
found out. “Many men, many minds.” 
Some folk scarcely bare a wound for 
the surgeon, and shriek as the last 
lint comes off, with shame rather 
than pain. Others whip trowser up, 
stocking down, bandage off, and insist 
upon inspection, spite of protest that 
our eye is unprofessional. They 
cae you can’t exhibit ointment, but 


they must exhibit ulcer ; uncovering 


relieves. So are many confessions 
made, without even hope of absolu- 
tion, to air the moral wound. 

Mr. Detective Bullseye acknow- 
ledges it. 

“No sir, I ’adn’t:” said he, like 
the man he is, brave all over and 
honest at core, spite of the round- 
about ways his duty sometimes takes 
him. 

“No sir: can’t say as I ’ad.” 


I had inquired whether he had 
nursed previous suspicions that the 
hollow-eyed cobbler who had given 
himself in charge that day, was 
indeed the man who cut his girl- 
wife’s throat across with a leather 
knife, three years back, at Northamp- 
ton. 

“* Ave I seen and ’eared such like 
afore, sir? Scores o’ times, though not 
so bad as this. I always tells *em— 
as it’s no more nor my dooty to— 
‘there aint no need, young man, or 
?ooman as the case may be, to say 
nothink to criminate yourself.’ ” 

‘**Shant tell no lies about it, pleace- 
man!’ They’ve a told me, sobbin’ fit 
to break their ’earts, they ’ave. ‘I’m 
glad as it’s come out at last, I am: 
that’s all about it now!” 

The detected have, indeed, an 
agony ; but the undetected an inward 
gnawing. A wise, mental practitioner 
will not rashly strike the balance be- 
tween two such pains, as pains, to say 
nothing of their comparative value as 
life-saving processes. 

Even of the cynical philosophy 
there be two schools: the dog-doc- 
trine, so to speak, and the mere 
hang-dog-doctrine. So, before accept- 
ing this dogma of thankfulness for 
undetectedness, I should like to know 
by the canon of which school to in- 
in ag Take the clergyman in his 
pulpit, since his case is cited for our 
warning. 

Even the “ poor swindling, chatter- 
ing rogue,” who has been “ snivelling” 
over a “stolen sermon,” who has 
“jilted several women,” and has 
many “ bills unpaid” —even that sad 
hang-dog may be asad dog in more 
senses than one. If, when “he drops 
his head upon the cushion” he says in- 
wardly, “have they found me out ?’— 
Perhaps he adds, “ Would Heaven 
they had! This living lie work is a 
pues, like Cain’s, greater than 

can bear.” 

I can fancy how many a better man 
than he, looking down thence upon 
honest upturned faces, into pure eyes 
fixed on him, may sweat Plood in- 
wardly for anguish—not lest he should 
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be found out, but because for their 
sakes he dare not give himself the 
consolation of precise out-speaking. 

Touch not this viper!” cries he. 
“Oh, drop that!” It would but hurt 
not edify those honest and tender 
souls to bare his own skin in their 
sight and say: “One poison fang, you 
see bit here! Ah me! one other bit 
me there! And both are bites of 
worms that will not die!” 

The sage of the tub asks again, in 
somewhat kindlier mood, whether 
Paterfamilias ‘would have his wife 
and children know him exactly for 
what he is,and esteem him precisely at 
his worth?” Should Mr. P. make attir- 
mative answer, forthwith he gets ad- 
monished: “If so, my friend, you will 
live in a dreary house, and you will 
have but a chilly fireside.” Pater- 
familias chuckles as he reads, and 
nods at Materfamilias, as she puts on 
a new knob of coal. And he may 
chuckle, not because he thinks her 
chuckle-headed: he knows _ better: 
they too have had their confidences. 

As for “the wonderful and beauti- 
ful provision of nature” which leaves 
“womankind” unendowed with “the 
faculty of finding us out,” Paterfami- 
lias misdoubts it. He is not so sure 
that “they don’t doubt, and probe, 
and weigh, and take your measure.” 
He is not sure that the sagacious sage 
of the tub himself is sure of it ; be- 
cause, it seems, that sly dog took his 
closet key in his pocket when he went 
to Brighton, and even turned the 
front-door key upon his Delia. Mater- 
familias may be a trifle partial to him- 
self. P. likes her none the worse for 
it ; but has a notion, in which I incline 
to agree with him, that M. in ques- 
tion has the measure of his, P’s., foot, 
and nobler members of him, pretty 
accurately. My own opinion is, that 
any Mrs. Poyser of old Greek times, 
even off a Boeotian farm, would have 
seen through Diogenes without help 
from his lantern, and told within an 
ounce what butter would fill his tub. 
As for Miss Ismene, whose brothers 
are home on leave, with other officers, 
from the Camp of the Seven, or Miss 
Antigone, who has led a blind father 
about, if they took up a station before 
the sage’s sunshine, their own bright 
inquisitorial eyes would throw light 
enough into the dog-house to see the 
kind of dog there plain enough. 

But I said Paterfamilias and his M. 
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have had their confidences. Very 
likely there was little—perhaps ten 
times oftener than tub-sages think, 
nothing—to hideat all. Isawa man 
jump ashore once out of a Swiss boat, 
on to Sardinian ground, from an 
Italian lake years ago, in the good 
old times of Piedmontese Police, be- 
fore Cavours were thought of, much 
less Garibaldis. He had a coloured 
handkerchief in hand, tied up at the 
four corners. Doganieri, as good 
custom-house officials should, pursued 
him, arrested, insisted, untied, at last, 
the handkerchief. Wherein was 
nothing: no, not a pinch of snuff! 
They were much disconcerted at what 
was found out: he little: flouted 
them, indeed, with the discovery. 
Tub-sages have gone a mare’s-nesting 
ere now. This by. the way. Don’t 
let me lose mine. Where was I? 
Oh! at the confidences of P. and M. 
Nine times out of ten, perhaps, as in- 
nocent as unreserved. But how was 
it the tenth time? 

It was perhaps before one brown 
lock on his temples had grown thin 
or grey, before one fiery ray was dim- 
med in his keen eye, before the ring 
was on her finger or her name knew 
change. They walked together side 
by side, or sat together, and had any 
seen them, not hearing what words 
passed, he might have thought that 
man and maid had changed their 
parts. Because it was the man who 
hung his head abashed at telling, 
not the maid at being told the tale. 
Sad she may have been and shamed 
to hear it ; but her consciousness that 
the more righteous is the stronger, 
and that he would need uplifting, kept 
heruprightand firm in body asin mind. 
He left her nothing to find out. He 
told her all that had been done amiss. 
Years have since proved him worthy 
the sweet pardon sealed on her dear 
lips. 

Perhaps it was much later. The 
brown locks thinned, leaving but 
scanty gray, to shield a care-smooth- 
ed pate from cold winds which will 
blow. Tears shed in secret quenched, 
films of slow growth veiled the fire of 
his eyes, before she found out all. He 
hadn’t heart to tell her. But she 
found heart to keep her own and his 
from breaking at the full discovery. 
Bless her ! Her own wounded heart’s 
blood she made balm for healing his: 
and so he ever blesses now the day 
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when at the last he was found out by 
her. 

“Go to Brown’s house,” say you, 
good Diogenes, “ and tell Mrs. Brown 
what you think of him, and see what 
a reception you will get!” 

Just that I should deserve, not sim- 
ply, mind you, sir, for telling her, but 
for being fool enough to think that I 
had found out Brown, indeed. 

“Found him out, sir, have you?” she 
mightsay. Found outsome fleck or two 
—nay someserious fault or two? [have 
found them out, sir, since we must 
speak of them; but if you tell me 
that finding out these contradictions 
to all his other worth, and kindli- 
ness, and truth, and good, is finding 
him out, finding out the man, sir— 
then let me tell you, I have found you 
out. Your house is a tub. To kennel 
with you !” 

“Fureus quid foemina possit :” let 
that pass, snarls Diogenes. Brown 
cajoles poor Mrs. B. Women are 
weak. Brown, junior, isa fine young 
fellow: old B. won’t like to be found 
out by his hopeful, as sooner or later 
will befall. 

And so Brown Junior is a fine 
young fellow; but young heads don't 
grow on old shoulders, eh ! 

“ Brown Junior—Tom hisnameis— 
got his foot off the narrow path not 
longago. Ah! that was the only sweet 
his father ever got out of the bitter 
of his own sad experience. He saw 
the thing in time, and was in time to 
stop it.” 

“Tom,” said he, “come here my 
son, alone, into. my study with me.” 
Then, indeed, he did—if there was a 
son of yours by that marriage with 
Delia, Diogenes, you may guess at 
what cost to his fatherly heart—he 
did what that reverend gentleman 
above was quite right not to do—he 
bared his breast, and let his young 
Tom see the scars that seam his skin. 

“T went once into that path my- 
self, boy. There are thorns there 
which leave this kind of scar.” 

Tom learnt the lesson written on 
that living parchment. A tub-sage 
who should sneer about Tom’s find- 
ing out his father who taught it him, 
had better get a deep tub, and a nar- 
row, and consult a badger what to do 
when drawn. For there is a dash of 
the terrier in Tom, I am told, of the 
bull breed, moreover. 

Being found out, argues a finder 
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out; and what I least like in certain 
ways of speech about being so found 
out, is their tendency to form a cer- 
tain class of finders. People find 
pretty much what they look for, pro- 
vided they be not looking for some 
of those lost articles which Ariosto 
affirmed, and Milton denied, to be 
stored up somewhere in the moon. 
Human faults and follies, sins and 
crimes, are not, unhappily, in that 
category. No need to go looking for 
them. That philosophy which teaches 
theoretically, “ He isa humbug, so am 
I; he knows that Iam, what I know 
that heis,” often degenerates into the 
practical teaching, “‘ Let us both be 
what we know we are. Humbug for 
ever!” The vulgar proverb, “ Find- 
ings are keepings,’ may come too true. 
I don’t and won’t admire the moral ex- 
ercitation which tells the beads on its 
social rosary; Mrs. Longbow shoots 
well, with poisoned arrows; Mrs. Pain- 
ter, isa pretty woman—hersis the vege- 
table, not the mineral carmine ; Diana 
Hunter, is a haughty little prude— 
and for farther particulars ask En- 
dymion de Boots of the Guards. 

I stood target once to Mrs. Long- 
bow, and found no smart from her 
arrow-points, but such as are fair 
enough in an archery match of wit. 
Little Mrs. Painter's powder-box 
rolled out of her pocket one day 
when I was by, it was “poudre de 
riz 2 la violette,’ with a little swan’s 
down puff, which scattered when the lid 
came off. As for Endymion de Boots 
and little Di Hunter, it might not have 
been right of her to let him slip that 
note into her bouquet ; but I know he 
is half engaged to her Cousin Eurydice, 
whose mamma don’t approve of daily 
love-letters. Di sees Kurydice daily. 
You say Mrs. Robinson had a black 
eye, and that you found out R. gave 
it her. He did: at a game of blind- 
man’s buff,on Twelfth Night. My own 
little Amy told me; she was there, with 
her Brother Fred from the Charter 
House, and saw it happen. Mr. Rob- 
inson was distracted, and ran out 
without his hat to the druggists, for 
tincture of arnica. 

I shan’t let Fred or Amy study 

our disquisition on discovery, Mr. 

dna Not that I fear their find- 
ing me out, [ say. If I did, their 
piercing little eyes would frighten 
me, without any cynical spectacles. 

I don’t think those dear ones doubt 
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me; but I am certain sure they “probe, 
and weigh, and take my measure,” 
morning, noon, and night. Theirs is, 
in deed and truth, a Holy Inquisition. 
I think and hope it helps to sanctify 
me by times. And since I have used 
a@ solemn mood, and since also you 
yourself, O mentor of the tub, insist 
upon my telling you, whether I go to 
church, and whether I there own my- 
self a miserable sinner, I will take 
leave to remind you of a sentence 








WE have peeped into the cellars, in 
Lille and elsewhere, of French arti- 
sans. Blanqui stirred the hearts of his 
countrymen three or four years ago 
when he presented to them a pic- 
ture of 3,000 families huddled 
in cellars like cattle—and like ill- 
tended cattle to boot. His revela- 
tions, we are glad to learn, have had 
a good effect. Energetic measures 
have been taken to draw the un- 
happy Lillois from his underground 
home. Only a few of these cellars, 
according to M. Simon, now remain. 
There were 3,600 of these cellars 
when M. Blanqui wrote, and now 
there are less than 600. But there 
is work enough to be done by the 
Sanitary Commission of Lille. The 
courettes or lanes, where two passen- 
gers can hardly pass one another, are 
strongholds of disease—undrained, 
uncleaned. But we have already de- 
scribed these unwholesome lodgings 
of the Lille artisans, together with 
the forts of Roubaix. M. Simon has 
been, however, in these forts and 
courettes recently, and weare tempted 
at his elbow to take a peep at these 
and others. 

The old forts, as the alleys of Rou- 
baix are called, are placed at some 
distance from the spinning machines. 
This, however, does not render them 
healthier, since the houses are badly 
constructed and close together, the 
ground between each row not being 
even levelled. In some of these forts 
there are no drains for the carrying 
away of household refuse, water, &c., 
it is, therefore, allowed to lie stagnant 
in the wells down which it is thrown 
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which prefaces even that confession— 
“ Correct me, but with judgment, not 
in thine anger, lest thou bring me to 
nothing.” The wisdom of thankful- 
ness for not being found out, hangs all 
on that. Sometimes correcting judg- 
ment demands detection; that is, I 
grant, very severe. Sometimes, in 
mercy, it can afford to forego it ; that 
may be very consolatory. Sometimes 
it denies rather than forgoes it; and 
that is often the severest doom of all.” 





till dried up by the sun. At fort 
Frasé, which contains a hundred 
houses, there is much land wasted. 
It would be easy enough to render 
these waste spots both useful and 
attractive, by planting a few trees in 
them and forming them into gardens 
—this would at once embellish and 
purify the houses, but no one ap- 
pears to think of it. We give a de- 
scription taken at hazard of several 
of these dwellings. In the fort Wat- 
tel the apartment on the first floor is 
reached by a ladder and a trap-door ; 
thesizeis two métres fifty centimétres 
by three métres ; there is one window, 
narrow and low; the walls are not 
whitewashed. This room is inhabited 
by four persons, father, mother, and 
two children of different sexes, one 
ten years old, the other seventeen. 
The rent is one franc a-week. Inthe 
Cour d@’ Halluin, at fort Frasé, there is 
a house rather taller than the others, 
the ‘ground floor of which is rather 
oddly arranged. The depth of the 
house is longer than the width, and 
it has but two windows, one in front 
and one at the back—the intermediate 
space is divided into three lodgings. 
The middle one would, of course, be 
completely dark were it not separated 
from the others by glass walls instead 
of the usual ones of lath and plaster. 
This gives it the appearance of a glass 
cage, the occupants of which must 
hope neither for air nor privacy—the 
latter being, as will be seen, impos- 
sible to any of the three apartments. 
The landlord is a master-glazier, 
which explains this singular method 
of building. One of the rooms is let 
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for five francs a month ; the female 
who occupies it has five little children. 
In one corner is a loft approached by 
a ladder, which the lodger underlets 
at seventy-five centimes er p-wett 
to a poor workwoman with a baby in 
arms. Besides the bed, the loft 
boasts of a chair which holds, in 
winter, a pan of charcoal—a hole in 
the ceiling immediately above lets out 
the smoke. The child is placed on 
the bed, where it remains alone all 
day—the mother coming at twelve 
o’clock to suckle it. A dress and a 
cap, with a little bundle containing, 
perhaps, a chemise, was on a shelf ; 
underneath was an old silk umbrella, 
evidently cared for asa relic of better 
days. Nearly all the inhabitants of 
this court are subject to fever, and in 
the event of an epidemic, the whole 
population would be carried off. It 
is not two years, however, since the 
Cour d’Halluin has been built. Se- 
veral rows of houses are now being 
built in the town of Roubaix, near 
the canal. They are neither suffi- 
ciently drained nor sufficiently far 
apart. The plan of building, also, is 
defective in every way: there is no 
yard of any kind, and the staircase 
not being apart, the occupants of the 
ground floor are obliged to allow in- 
gress and egress through their own 
room to the inhabitants of the upper 
floor. Itisto be regretted that kind- 
hearted men, who at Roubaix, as else- 
where, superintend the various depart- 
ments of industry, have not seen the 
importance of providing proper dwell- 
ings for workmen, and that the build- 
ing of such dwellings has been left to 
speculators. 

At Amiens and Saint-Quentin the 
houses are scarcely less dreary and 
unhealthy than those of Roubaix and 
Lille. At Saint-Quentin, however, 
we discern some traces of Flemish 
neatness. The very poorest family 
endeavours at all events, to procure 
one of the coarse and rough clocks 
which usually decorate the chimney- 
pieces of the peasants, and if, in addi- 
tion, a few sous can be spared, a pic- 
ture is bought to decorate the room. 
At Amiens nothing of this kind is to 
be seen. Apathy seems to be the 
characteristic of the poor, and a 
misery without relief is the result. 
Workmen are to be found who have 
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lived in the same room for many 
years, and this, not because they have 
found comfort in it, but simply be- 
cause they were in it, and had no 
energy to go elsewhere.* 

The Cité Damisse, recently built 
on high ground, and in very good air, 
would afford them larger and better 
arranged dwellings for the same price, 
but then there would be the trouble 
of removing, and so they remain in 
their old quarters at St. Germain and 
St. Leu. A striking example of this 
idle resignation is that of an old cou- 
ple living in a little house in the Rue 
du Milieu, in the parish of St. Ger- 
main; the husband is eighty-three, 
and the wife eighty-two. They have 
been married sixty-three years, fifty- 
seven of which have been passed in 
this dwelling, where they are stifled 
with smoke directly a little fire is 
made,where the wind whistles through 
the badly joined windows and doors, 
and where the dirty water of the 
kennel is continually inundating their 
room. 

A dreary suburb is this quarter of 
La Veillére ; it seems to have fallen 
asleep, and is sad to see, being old 
without being venerable. There, 
amongst other examples of misery, 
is a ground floor divided into two 
rooms, badly paved with small stones ; 
the inner one is constantly in abso- 
lute darkness, there being no possible 
way of admitting light into it. Ad- 
joining is a bone factory, the odour of 
which is so bad, that it is not to be 
endured in summer for more than a 
few minutes. This dwelling is occu- 
pied by a man and his wife, both 
engaged in a factory; they have a 
daughter of twenty, and five younger 
children. 

Amiens, however, is a fine town, 
possessing handsome boulevards, wide 
and well-built streets, a good pro- 
menade, and one of the finest cathe- 
drals in the world. While contem- 

lating this prospect, one would 

lieve that, at all events, misery was 
not there; that every workman had 
bread and fuel, and that the aged 
poor had no necessity to seek a bundle 
of straw in order to make their beds 
at night. The contrast is yet more 
marked at Rheims, since there, indus- 
try is more alive and busy. The mar- 
vellous cathedral, the open air gal- 


* This relates to May, 1860, 
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leries, recalling to mind the covered 
bridges of Lucerne, the lovely vine- 
clad hills, the airy workrooms, send- 
ing forth mountains of spun wool, 
piles of flannel, avalanches of sheets 
—all this scarcely allows us at first 
to suspect that poverty and wretched- 
ness are on all sides. The miserable 
houses at the foot of the old ramparts, 
during the winter half embedded in 
water, the dwellings of the Cour 
Fructus, the Cour St. Joseph, the 
Rue du Barbiatre, &c., are more 
dreary and desolate than dungeons ; 
and the long rows of rooms, hidden 
in caves, perched in lofts, crowding 
one against the other, into which the 
rain, through the broken roof, falls 
drop by drop, where space, light, and 
air are all wanting, these are the 
miserable abodes of hunger, disease, 
and debauchery. Under the staircase 
in the Cour 136, on the boulevard 
Cérés, there is a loft measuring two 
métres by one métre anda half. It 
is impossible to stand upright in it, 
even under the highest part of the 
staircase ; there is no window, and 
the door must be opened in order to 
admit a little light or air, yet a 
woman suffering from paralysis has 
lived in it two years and a half. 

In confirmation of our statement, 
we copy a few extracts from the 
procés-verbaux of the Municipal Com- 
mission: “ House, No. 4, Rue St. 
Guillaume, let to, and inhabited by 
the Sieur R. and his wife, who keep 
a boarding-house for workmen. At 
the end of the yard isa kind of cellar 
above ground, the approach to which 
is occupied by water-closets. This 
cellar is dark and damp, the walls 
and ceiling are rotten and worm-eaten, 
yet it is used as a bedroom for R. 
and his wife, and two workmen.” 

Again: “A loft, larger, perhaps, 
than usual, but admitting not a par- 
ticle of either light or air, the only 
window being a blank one in the roof. 
This place contains four beds, each 
of them occupied by two workmen.” 

All industrial towns present the 
same melancholyspectacle. At Thaun, 
for example, in the Faubourg Katten- 
bach, a dwelling consisting of two 
small rooms, occupied by a father, 
mother, daughter, and son-in-law, 
with four children, has no other en- 
trance than a pig-stye, in which the 
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landlord is rearing some fine speci- 
mens of the porcine family, side by 
side with his lodgers. Not far off, 
two brothers, each with a wife and 
three children, in all ten persons, were 
living in a room measuring three 
métres by five, and lighted by a 
single window. In the same neigh- 
bourhood also, in the year 1855, a 
room of tolerable dimensions, and not 
badly lighted, was occupied by nine 
persons. Suddenly the cholera broke 
out, and in two days seven of these 
became its victims. This working 
population, indeed, was struck down 
like wheat mown by the scythe of the 
reaper ; when once Death entered a 
house, there was no escape unless by 
miracle. We pass by Mulhouse, 
which, so wretched and deplorable— 
according to M. Villermé—in 1840, is 
now scarcely recognisable, and to 
which we may, perhaps, one day owe 
the regeneration of our industrial 
morals. Let us go to other parts of 
France. Elbceuf, whose industrial 
prosperity is great, ought, at least, to 
possess healthy lodgings for its work- 
men ; the town is new, and might be 
easily extended. It is true, that on 
the bend of a hill, aiong a little road 
bordered with trees, afew small houses 
have been built by speculators, 
equally wanting in care and taste, if 
one may judge by these evidences. 
The approach to each house is by 
two or three uncut stones, and we 
then find ourselves in a small room, 
lighted by one narrow window, the 
walls of which have neither been 
plastered nor whitewashed. A few 
half rotten planks, placed on the 


ground, form the fioor, On the 
roadside an old woman rents a 
hovel for thirteen sous a week. Itis 


literally bare, without either bed, 
chair, or table. She sleeps at night 
on a bundle of straw, while her son, 
a dock-labourer, has no other bed but 
the earth, with neither straw nor 
covering. A few paces off, a man of 
sixty, a twister by trade, inhabits a 
hovel, the length of which is no longer 
than a man’s height, the width being 
one metreand twenty-five centimetres. 
Here this man has lived for twenty 
years ; he is now nearly idiotic, and 
refuses to go elsewhere, even to a 
better lodging.” 

Distress is scarcely less terrible, 
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while it is even more general at Rouen. 
It is almost impossible to convey an 
idea of the frightful condition of some 
of the dwellings. There the poor 
feed their fire with the remains of the 
potatoes from which they have made 
their drink ;-these lie in quantities 
in the corner of the room, and a rank 
growth springs up from the mass of 
half rotten vegetable matter. In some 
cases the landlords, badly paid, ne- 
glect even the most necessary repairs. 
In a garret in the Rue des Matelas, 
the rotten floor shakes beneath each 
footstep, and at a couple of feet trom 
the door, is a hole large enough to 
admit the body of a man. The two 
unfortunate persons dwelling in this 
room have no other furniture than a 
spinning-wheel, two chairs, and the 
wreck of an old bedstead, without a 
mattress. In a little spot, almost 
hidden, at the end of the Rue des 
Canettes, a braces weaver and his 
family lodge ina sort of loft. The 
floor measures two métres thirty centi- 
métres, by four métresninety-five cen- 
timatres, but a projection, occasioned 
by the chimneys of the lower floors, 
commences half way up the wall, and 
so encumbers the roof, that it is im- 
possible to go three steps standing 
upright. When the husband, wife, and 
the four children were together, it 
must have been impossible to move. 
Three out of these tour children died 
three months after the inspection was 
made. The father of this poorfamily 
is a good weaver, and might gain 
three or four frances a day at his own 
particular trade, while he can only 
earn a frane and a half at braces 
weaving. He remains at it, because 
at the birth of his last child, being 
without money, fire, bread, bedding, 
and light, he borrowed twenty francs 
of his master, and now cannot, with- 
out paying his debt, quit the work- 
shop. 

The workmen’s dwellings bring but 
a moderate revenue to some of the 
landlords. A franc a week for rent 
is a heavy charge for people who can- 
not always find bread to eat; and 
seizure is useless owing to the almost 
complete absence of furniture. The 
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bed even, which the law exempts 
from distraint, is wanting in many 
households. Still, at Rheims, Saint 
Quentin, Lille, Roubaix, &c., it 
seems to be thought a good invest- 
ment to build, or buy workmen’s 
houses, and occasionally ten and fif- 
teen per cent. have been returned by 
the speculation-—but this is managed 
by a society —and when many 
buildings are in question, is not 
a little complicated in its arrange- 
ments. Many of the principal land- 
lords employ an agent—this system 
prevails at Saint Quentin—others 
have recourse to the principal lodger, 
and this last plan holds more particu- 
larly at Rheims. Poor women occa- 
sionally conceive the unfortunate plan 
of renting an entire cowr, and by per- 
forming the ungrateful and hard task 
of rent-collector during an entire year, 
are, at the end of it enabled to con- 
tribute their own necessary portion. 
Some landlords are their own collec- 
tors, and have no other profession. It 
is true that this is sufficient employ- 
ment, seeing that the rents are seldom 
paid on the first demand, and that a 
landlord is thus obliged to go the 
round of his tenants more than once, 
before receiving his due. If a Jand- 
lord is urgent as to payment, he must 
allow noarrears ; a tenant may manage 
with difficulty to pay a franc, or a 
frane and a-half; but to procure five, 
six, or seven francs at a time is simply 
impossible. A mother of a family, 
who on the Monday is unable to give 
something on account to her land- 
lord, is compelled to abandon her 
lodging, and to find other shelter for 
her children. Should there be no 
new rooms vacant, a lodger will 
sometimes refuse to quit the old ones, 
and it is not easy to make him do so. 
The surest way is to carry off the 
door, or the window frame. A story 
was told, a few years back, of a land- 
lord at Lille who left home in the 
morning to collect rents, dragging a 
truck behind him; when a tenant 
could not, or would not pay him, he 
himself removed the door or the win- 
dow, and placed it on the truck. On 
arriving at home at night, he bore a 


manufacturers, young, earnest, and intelligent, such as MM. de Gérin-Roze, 
Simon, &c., may do a great deal of good by the exercise of an enlightened activity, 
Mulhouse owes a complete transformation to the operations of its industrial 


society, 
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very heavy load, but for all that he 
did not die a millionaire. 

In order to have a complete idea of 
the interior of these homes, it is ne- 
cessary to see them before and after 
the closing of the factories. During 
the day there are no men to be seen 
about the houses; only women and 
children, with sometimes an old man, 
or a sick person, or occasionally a man 
engaged in night-work, who is com- 
pelled to take his rest in the day 
time. In some towns the women, 
who have been bred, so to speak, in 
the manufactory, have no knowledge 
of any other position. They marry, 
and have children, but neither house- 
hold cares, nor those of maternity 
turn them from the career to which 
they have been brought up. They 

uit their homes and their children 
uring the whole of the day, some- 
times a part of the night as well. In 
1836, the daily duration of labour 
was fifteen hours at Mulhouse, Dor- 
nach, and Lille; sixteen hours at 
Bischwiller. A report made to the 
Industrial Society of Mulhouse in 
1837, states that the day’s work was 
to be increased to seventeen hours in 
several French manufactories. At 
the present time the law limits dail 
labour to twelve hours, for adults. If 
we include an hour and a-half for 
rest, we thus give the mother of a 
family thirteen hours and a-half of 
daily absence from her home.* This 
is allowing that she lives near the 
manufactory ; if she dwells at a dis- 
tance, a longer time must be included 
for going and returning. It is clear 
enough that under these conditions 
the dwelling cannot be attended to; 
neither swept, cleaned, nor put in 
order. But we must not blame a 
woman for this, who on her return 
home has but just strength and time 
enough to prepare the family supper, 
and to put her children to bed. Thus 
a cruel necessity deprives the woman 
engaged in manufactures of the hap- 
piness of giving to her family those 
tender feminine attentions, for the 
loss of which nothing can compen- 
sate. She must renounce hermission, 
as consoler and confidant. Nothing 


awaits the workman on his return 
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home, but a repulsive uncleanliness, 
scanty and unwholesome food, suf- 
fering and neglected children, and a 
wife of whom misery and hard work 
have made a slave. But if these 
evenings are sad—what are the days? 
What becomes of the children during 
the long hours? There is perhaps a 
public nursery, or a school, noble in- 
stitutions, which do not compensate 
for the loss of a mother’s care, but 
which prevent the child from feeling 
the absolute abandonment in which it 
is left. A visit to a créche is an 
agreeable amusement to a superficial 
observer, but what kind of life is it 
which begins there, continues in a 
manufactory, and finishes in an hospi- 
tal? It is life in community from 
the first to the last day. Suppose 
each asylum perfect of its kind: a 
nursery admirably kept; a school 
neither too indulgent, nor too severe ; 
a factory, large, airy, where the labour 
is fatiguing, but not overwhelming ; an 
hospital in which nothing that is ne- 
cessary is wanting, and in which old 
age even finds superfluities. Still, is 
this the life for a man? above all, is it 
the life for a woman? 

What! not an hour in those long 
years for the sanctity of home affec- 
tions? Nota pleasure or a hope for 
all these young children? ot a 
dream that the young girl just enter- 
ing on life may nourish in her heart 
and hide from the rest of the world? 
For the body this life may suffice, but 
our souls were not given us for such 
anend. Besides, this existence, drea 
as it is, is not always to be secured. 
Watch at the door of the créche (nur- 
sery), and you will see many a mother 
obliged to bring away her child for 
want of room to leave it. Look at 
the registers of the hospitals and you 
will see how many candidates there 
are for each bed, how many are wait- 
ing till death shall make room for 
them. 

The factory opens at six, the créche, 
or the school, at eight; and some 
towns have no créches, or an insufli- 
cient number, so that there is gener- 
ally a small sum to be paid; still 
many mothers cannot afford to pay it, 
however small it may be. It is the 






hour, and in the evening an hour before their husbands, in order to attend to 


household cares. 
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rule of the asylum also, that the child 
must take food with it, therefore it 
is not surprising to see so many chil- 
drenrunning halfnakedin the fortsand 
courettes, and playing in the gutters ; 
their parents are too poor to put them 
into asylums, They are as much or- 
phans as if their parents were dead ; 
as thoroughly abandoned inthe streets 
of a town as in a desert. 

If you enter a workman’s room by 
chance (they are never locked: there 
is nothing to steal) you see sometimes 
three or four little things in the care 
of a girl of seven. They creep round 
the stove, and rest there the whole 
day, listless and dull. Their lassi- 
tude, quite as much as the mother’s 
command, keeps them within doors. 
The first thought one has in looking 
at them is, that they have never 
laughed; then, that they are hungry. 

As regards the school, there is an- 
other difficulty. Parents must be able 
to do without their children to send 
them to school. A child of six is old 
enough for a silk winder ; at eight he 
can be put ina factory. Suppose a 
man has three or four children be- 
tween six and twelve years old; how 


is it possibleto support them with the 


salary of one man? No; they must 
bring their portion each week to the 
common stock. How impatiently the 
parents await the age fixed for enter- 
ing the manufactories. But it is hun- 
ger, not a bad heart, nor a dislike of 
instruction, which causes the impa- 
tience. The poor mother well knows 
what a factory is, but she knows 
also—she watches daily the ravages 
that hunger makes on the young un- 
developed frame. When her salary 
and that of her husband suffice to 
keep the children up to the age of 
twelve she sends them toschool. But 
here again is a difficulty. The school 
is only open for five or six hours, and 
the factory hours are twelve. The 
mother wonders whether six hours of 
school and six hours of vagabondage 
in the streets are better than the fac- 
tory withits two hours of elementary 
instruction? At Sedan, the brothers 
of the éco/es chrétiennes keep their 
scholars till the opening of the fac- 
tory. This is indeed a good work ; 
but we must allow that the system of 
schools has been made by men tho- 
roughly competent as to the theory of 
instruction, but knowing nothing of 
the wants of the poor. 
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It happens often that a young mar- 
ried woman quits the factory, espe- 
cially when her family increases. She 
then returns into her normal condi- 
tion; for it is indisputable that wo- 
men are intended for the sanctity of 
domestic life, and that a social state 
which tears them from their hus- 
bands, their children, and their homes, 
and compels them to pass their 
whole time amongst other women, or 
amongst men, is a state badly organ- 
ized. Women are not women under 
this system, and it cannot long endure 
without bringing dangerous conse- 
quences in its train. It may, per- 
haps, be said that the return of the 
mother to her family makes a great 
change in its condition; thatshe keeps 
up at home the careful and indus- 
trious habits acquired in manufac- 
tories ; that she may still look after 
her children, keep them clean, and 
mend their clothes; that by active man- 
agement and economy she may make 
the most of the scanty income; and 
that the husband, finding comfort in 
his home, may also take pleasure in 
it, and prefer it to the public-house. 
True, an energetic and devoted wo- 
man may really perform miracles in 
this way ; and those who doubt of 
the moral influence exercised on us all 
by our own characters, have only to 
look atthe picture of two families 
having equal resources and equal 
wants, yet one will live in a state of 
comparative ease, thanks to the inde- 
fatigable care of tie housekeeper ; 
while the other will be continually in 
difficulties and distress. It is sad to 
think that the generality of women 
undertaking the care of a family are 
utterly incompetent for the task. 
They may be industrious workers at 
the factory, where the strictness of 
the rule keeps them in check; but 
they are perfectly useless when it be- 
comes a question of daily domestic 
occupation. They hardly know how 
to light a fire, aad have no idea what- 
ever of cooking. They have never 
had a needle in their hand; they have 
been taught to wind silk directly the 
could hold the ball; carding has fol- 
lowed, and this is literally all they 
know. They let their children run 
wild in the gutters, having themselves 
in their childhood been abandoned to 
a similar fate. They will work hard 
in the factory ; you must allow them 
a little tranquillity now. Those poor 
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women do not know how a little edu- 
cation might change the future of 
their sons or their daughters; or, if 
they did know, the charge of it would 
be too heavy to undertake. All they 
think of is, how to get the daily 
bread, and how not to get beaten. On 
ay days they hover tound the manu- 
actory, following at a distance the 

rogress of their husbands to the pub- 
ic-house, and calculating that if the 
drinking be prolonged, very little 
will remain to-morrow for the wants 
of the family. Their dwellings are 
scarcely cleaner than they used to be; 
dirt is an oldenemy, and one notlikely 
to quit them. They have ail learned 
some trade; but it isa trade which 
brings in a sou for an hour’s work. 
The most courageous persevere in it. 
They do their daily twelve hours, and 
perform, as well as may be, their task 
as housekeepers; but the greater 
number give up in despair and work 
rarely and listlessly. Arrived at this 
point, they turn their thoughts to- 
wards menidicity, and this leaning has 
developed amongst them a number of 
charitable institutions which merit 
great praise for the good intended to 
be done ; but which, notwithstanding 
excellent intentions, too often only do 
harm. 

There is, no doubt, some little re- 
lief to the sad picture we have drawn. 
Opposite the bad side there is a 
healthy and vigorous one. And we 
must allow, and joyfully allow, that 
in the principal manufacturing <de- 
partments there is a large number 
of workmen, clever and econoinical, 
intelligent, self-reliant, and hopeful. 
We shall also show—in looking far- 
ther—that many persons in command 
of manufacturing establishments 
themselves, help their workmen with 
generosity and ardour to attain the 


World of France. [Jily, 
first, the sweetest, and most necessary 
of all benefits—independence. Still 
we must not deceive ourselves. The 
greater number of workpeople suffer 
privations that we cannot know, and 
cannot understand without positive 
proof. Our descriptions are neither 
faithful nor complete enough. We 
are restrained by a thousand consider- 
ations—we fear to wound those who 
suffer—we grieve to irritate them. 
Society is generous and liberal, but 
she does not like showing her weak 
points. 

Yet, all this misery of the body is 
nothing—the-want of bread,the tatters, 
the bare rooms, the noisome cellars, 
the loathsome diseases, are nothing— 
when compared with the leprosy of the 
soul. Fathers, whose children are 
dying of hunger, pass their nights in 
orgies at the public-house ; mothers 
become indifferent to the sin of their 
daughters ; and neither father nor 
mother makes one effort to save them 
from the gulf. Is society to remain 
passive in the face of this corruption 
and misery! Ought we not to em- 
ploy our whole energies in struggling 
with it? Let us cast our eyes on that 
portion of the working population 
which, in the midst of debauch and 
misery, has contrived to keep itself 
pure and unsullied. How is it that 
there we behold neither wicked old 
age, nor middle age brutalized by ex- 
cess, nor youth defiled and corrupted 
by parents’ vices! It is because the 
necessary and holy institution of mar- 
riage has been preserved intact. Wher- 
ever there is morality, there we find 
happiness. It is neither cheap living 
nor right of labour which will put an 
end to pauperism. The only thing 
for it isa return to domestic virtue 
and home life. 
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THE BURIAL OF CAVOUR. 


Tue deep-mouthed cannon speak, and, as each throb 
* Of the void air the shock concussive owns, 
From Naples’ waves to the Alps’ snowy zones, - 
Answers Italia’s full heart with convulsive sob. 
Toll the sad+bells! 


Gone to the earth the etherial mind which trained 
Spirits that slept t’ aspire, held out the hand 
Of union to the severed of one land, 
Gilding the page once more dulled, gory, and tear-stained. 
Roll the deep drums. 


Oh! o’er peaked Alps, and Apennine, and sea, 
Thro’ the young realms late loud with joy and hope, 
The cloud lowers, glooming the bright horoscope, 
And all the drooping hearts his skilled hand had set free. 
Trumpets sound wail. 


To the resurgent banners blazonry 
Add the fourth hue of grief—for he that wrought 
In the mind’s strife, no less than those who fought 
On sanguined fields of arms, now dies for Italy. 
Captains, lower swords. 


To the fragrant earth where Dante, Petrarch, rest, 
Whence he, bright sun-flower, rose, lay him once more, 
His work done, mapped the chart of Freedom's shore, 

The wearied child returns to his loved mother’s breast. 

Fire, cacciatori! 


Thought hath he waked, words spoke may not expire, 
The vivifying finger to the clay 
Hath placed, and, quickened to a brighter day, 
The corse-like form upsprings on feet that shall not tire. 
Forward, artillery! 


Tho’ the beacon he and his lit far appears, 
Time conquers distance ; that his wise words teach 
Shall win i’ the end. Howe’er faint, still gleams reach 
E’en where poor Venice mourns, sob-choked and blind with tears. 
Gunners, charge home! 


¢ 


Shall not the cause live his great heart that broke, 
Shall not the captive’s last bond yet be riven, 
Shall gaoler’s hand aye work hell ’neath such heaven ? 
No! o’er all Italy’s land hath an archangel spoke— 
Freemen, stand fast! 


Spirits of all, since Thrasimene that died, 
You'll greet him, you of red Palestro’s fray, 
And you the left wing held Solferino’s day, 
As would a lover’s arms a cherished long lost bride— 
Arise! 
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Big heart, that, weak of means, with the majesty 
Of a high cause and mighty aim, dared think 
The giant to face, save treading ruin’s brink ; 

But every man a giant once content to die. 


Fire! 


Mid statesmen ranks did higher name e’er allure, 
Mid patriot names what loftier deed was done, 
Than kindle Savoy’s spark to Italy’s sun, 

Guiding such opposite natures, thou — Cavour. 

! 


Farewe 


Laid in the grave—the salutes’ volleys o’er ; 
The wreathing smoke hath passed from earth on high, 
E’en as thy orient fame, no more to die— 

Prometheus of to-day, join Romulus of 


we 
Farewell. 
J.C. F. K. 


THREE SOCIAL LIGHTS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Ir a practical knowledge of man- 
kind could be gathered from many 
volumes of biographical memoirs, we 
of the present day should have little 
left to learn regarding our forefathers 
in the eighteenth century. Time and 
the printing press have done nearly as 
much for them as personal intercourse 
and the newspapers have done for 
the prominent characters of our own 
day. If they had no photographers 
to multiply their personal, or cunning 
correspondents to draw out their men- 
tal likenesses, they have found plenty 
of kind friends and admiring descend- 
ants to put together the dry bones of 
their former selves, and to embalm for 
ever in printer’s ink the stories ere- 
while left to moulder away in mil- 
dewed manuscripts and half-forgotten 
traditions. Whether the dry bones 
might not sometimes have been allow- 
ed to lie as they were, and the stories 
have been consigned to the flames or 
the rag merchant, certain it is that 
the rage for personal memoirs, grow- 
inglike the dropsy with its own surfeit, 
has turned the printing press into one 
vast reservoir of old family papers of 
every kind, from which the future 
historian will be even more puzzled 
to pick his matter than thankful for 
the aid thus granted in the collection 
of it. Printing has become so easy a 
rocess, and literary gossip is already 
in such wide demand, that ere lon 
every family which owns a dozen ol 
letters hidden away for years in a 


musty old box, will doubtless hasten 
to prove its respectability by getting 
them published for the benefit of the 
world at large. 

Besides those who read them for 
love of gossip alone, or from an idle 
thirst for anything new, personal me- 
moirs have a certain charm for the 
many who look to see in them a re- 
flexion more or less faithful of their 
own minds and circumstances. It 
tickles their vanity, or at any rate 
wakes their sympathy, to find their 
own thoughts and feelings dressed up 
for them in words such as they, too, 
might in their turn have used; and 
the pleasure is all the greater if the 
person speaking to them moves in a 
different circle or happened to live a 
hundred years ago. Great is the sur- 
prise awakened in such people at dis- 
covering the resemblance between their 
own experiences and those of some 
one whose recent death may have fur- 
nished the best excuse for writing the 
history of his life ; but greater still is 
their surprise when they are engaged 
in realizing the wonderful fact, that 
human beings who made more or less 
noise in the world a century or two 
ago, were not so very unlike their 
countrymen of the present day. To 
them history speaks almost in vain, 
unless it clothe itself in a heap of 
personal details, or put on the mask 
of a historical romance. They wor- 
ship Charles the First for his Vandyke 
face, and see no good in the great Pro- 
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tector who wore his hair cut short, 
spoke with the twang of a modern 
Methodist, and was charged by his 
enemies with having kept a brewery. 
Of George the Third they remember 
nothing but his domestic virtues, 
while the infamy of Charlesthe Second 
is glossed over by a kindly prejudice 
in favour of the king whose taste in 
women was so largely illustrated by 
Sir Peter Lely. William of Orange 
had few warm partisans until Ma- 
caulay attempted to prove that he had 
really been very fond of his wife. Could 
Mary Queen of Scots and Elizabeth 
have changed faces, we should have 
heard but Tittle of the latter’s cruelty 
and the former’s innocence. Chat- 
ham’s statesmanship is embodied for 
the many in the famous picture of his 
last exit from the House of Lords. 
Pitt and Fox are chiefly remembered, 
the one for his precocious steadiness 
in youth, the other for his exceedin 
wildness and the devotion he inspire 
in the heart of the very beautiful 
Duchess of Devonshire. 

Those petty personal details which 
Macaulay, in an evil hour, made so 
popular both with readers and writers 
of history, have long served as trump 
cards to the regular biographer. Ever 
since the days of Boswell’s Johnson, 
the publication of personal memoirs 
has become more and more frequent, 
until no one who ever had a dozen ad- 
mirers out of his own family circle 
need despair of leaving behind him 
provocation enough for at least two 
octavos. 

In these days of microscopic real- 
ism, Mr. Mudie is sure to bespeak a 
good many copies of any new work 
that promises to throw the very fee- 
blest light on the very paltriest secret 
in the life of former days. Scores of 
diaries, more or less readable than 
those of Evelyn, Pepys, and Madame 
D’Arblay, keep tumbling out upon us 
year by year. Letters more or less 
inferior to those of Horace Walpole 
demand our notice at every turn. A 
whole library of illustrative literature 
has clustered round such names as 
those of Pope and Johnson. The au- 
thor of “Esmond” and “The Virgi- 
nians” has taken much needless pains 
to clothe his students of human nature 
in all the outward appearances of the 
eighteenth century, and to prove how 
easily an able writer can delude him- 
self and his readers into the notion 
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that he has really given them a life- 
like picture of the very age whose ex- 
ternals he has drawn so well. We 
know exactly, from countless sources, 
whatever use there may be in know- 
ing, what sort of clothes were worn 
by the gentlemen and ladies of Queen 
Anne’s or Chatham’s day, at what 
hours they dined and supped, what 
kind of letters they wrote each other, 
how often the ladies quarrelled over 
their cards, or the gentlemen went 
drunk to bed. It seems to have be- 
come an article of popular faith, that 
the more we learn of a man’s outward 
circumstances, the more we are likely 
to know of his inner self; that the 
character of Johnson, for instance, 
would not be complete without some 
allusion to his large appetite, his un- 
gainly figure, or his inordinate love of 
tea ; that Marlborough’s avarice as a 
man had some mysterious connexion 
with his greatness as a general ; and 
that our appreciation of the letters 
written by Lady Mary Montagu is 
reatly modified by a knowledge of 
her objection to clean linen. Know- 
ing that a man’s character will some- 
times show itself in the smallest tri- 
fles, many of us seem to imagine that 
any number of trifles will enable us 
to work out the needful problem ; and 
that from a crowded catalogue of pro- 
miscuous details it is easy for any 
one to shape out a truthful likeness 
of the whole living and thinking man. 

Still, even in the dullest memoirs, 
there is usually something worth no- 
ticing ; and those which relate to cele- 
brities of an age comparatively recent 
have special charms for many who 
wouldscorn the notion of reading them 
for amusement alone. Readers of 
the fair sex, and some men of half- 
womanly natures, long to have a 
closer acquaintance with the man 
whose public deeds or writings they 
have learned to admire. They feel a 
friendly interest in all that he ever 
did or said within the charmed circle 
of his own household, or among the 
friends of his everyday life. hey 
like to hear Johnson arguing or dis- 
porting himself with Mrs. Thrale; to 
ook over Stella’s shoulder as she 
reads the last tender love-letter from 
the great Dean of St. Patrick’s ; to fol- 
low Sheridan from Westminster Hall 
to the home where a loving wife 
awaits his return. They fancy they 
cannot come too near or in too fre- 
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quent contact with the great man 
whom they have hitherto worship- 
ped from afar. They would peer into 
every line of his face, would ponder 
over every word that falls, however 
carelessly, from his lips. It may be 
doubtful whether they gain or lose 
most by the nearer view; but by 
themselves it is commonly accounted 
foragain. Even if they miss the fair 
ideal they had once conceived, there 
is cortsolation of a certain kind in the 
thought that no man is quite an angel, 
and that all men are brothers in their 
weakness, if not in their strength. 
There is, for such persons, a mourn- 
ful pleasure in finding the golden im- 
age resting on its feet of clay—in be- 
holding before them the dark wall of 
rugged mountain that seemed an hour 
ago like a soft blue cloud on the far 
horizon. Some minds also need to 
come close to the mountain before 
they can be satisfied that it is not a 
cloud. Unless they can rest on a 
strong groundwork of illustrative 
facts, they cannot form for them- 
selves any distinct idea of the person 
about whom those factsare told. As 
ladies never can realize the fact of a 
wedding until they have had a very 
particular account of the looks and 
dresses worn by each bridesmaid, and 
of the manner in which the bride be- 
haved at different parts of the day’s 
proceedings, so people of an unro- 
mantic turn need helping out with 
plenty of those picturesque trifles 
wherewith domestic biographers are 
wont to fill up the pictures outlined 
for them by the regular historian. 
For them the greater always includes 
the less. Alfred the Great is nothing 
to them until they have heard the 
story of his forgetting to turn the 
housewife’s cakes ; nor would Henry 
II. be less mythical in their eyes than 
Stephen of Blois, but for the pleasing 
fable of his Queen’s unkindness to the 
fair Rosamond. 

In memoirs of the better kind there 
is, undoubtedly, much to interest the 
curious reader, whether he search 
them with some special view or 
merely with a mind held open to take 
in useful hints from every quarter. 
Sometimes, as in those of Mrs. Delany, 
we are invited to examine a series of 
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old letters, illustrating, with unconsci- 
ous happiness, the social peculiarities 
of the age when they were first pro- 
duced. Or again, as in the new 
volumes relating to Mrs. Piozzi, new 
grounds are offered us for reconsider- 
ing the truth of certain statements 
hitherto pressing hard on the wrong 
person in the alleged dispute between 


that lady and her bearish friend, 
Samuel Johnson. Or else we get a 


volume like that written by Dr. Car- 
lyle, in which the main interest turns 
on a series of graphic sketches of the 
many famous or eccentric characters 
with whom the writer had some per- 
sonal dealings during the course of a 
long and busy life. With books like 
these no one who cares to trace the 
connexion between his own and the 
experiences of other days, will be in- 
clined to quarrel on the score at least 
of their general usefulness. In all of 
them will be found a good many bits 
of strange or suggestive information 
which the true philosopher will ga- 
ther up and stow away into their right 
digesting places as he goesalong. Be- 
tween them the observant reader can, 
if he chooses, piece together a pretty 
broad panorama of England’s social 
and domestic life in the eighteenth 
century. 

The first work in our list contains, 
in three bulky tomes, the life and cor- 
respondence of a lady remarkable in 
her own day for many bright charms 
of mind and person, as well as for 
those peculiar circumstances which 
coloured and determined the course of 
her outward life.* Here, indeed, the 
editor's enthusiasm for her honoured 
kinswoman has tempted her to give us 
rather too much of a good thing. Mrs. 
Delany had a good deal to say for 
herself, but three big volumes, with 
heaven knows how many more to 
come, make up a larger monument 
than such a character, with all her 
claims on our notice, can be held to 
deserve. Family affection has treated 
us to a full-length portrait as large as 
life. when a sounder discernment 
would have been satisfied with a 
miniature or a moderate bust. Easily 
and cleverly, as Mary Granville wrote, 
her letters are neither models of style 
nor masterpieces of original thought. 





* The rey and Correspondence of Mary Granville, Mrs. Delany. 
Edited by the Right Honorable Lady Llanover, 3 vols. London: R. Bentley, 1861. 
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Written chiefly in return for those re- 
ceived from a dearly loved sister, they 
contain much that in these days 
would only interest her own kindred, 
and not a little, which even the most 
admiring biographer should have de- 
clined to reproduce. A more careful 
regard for the reader’s patience would 
have amply repaid the editor for the 
addition it might have caused to her 
work of love. Had some of the letters 
been omitted, and others wisely cur- 
tailed, a good many of those explana- 
tory notes which bear witness to Lady 
Llanover’saccurate painstaking, would 
at once have been rendered needless. 
Her own reflections on certain pas- 
sages, which either convey their own 
meaning, or suggest a meaning less 
elaborate than the one proposed, might 
also have been left unwritten, without 
lessening the value of the book. 
Even in these days of petty moral- 
izing, her remarks on ion Gran- 
ville’s skill in packing a box, and on 
her good faith in carrying out a com- 
mission, will hardly be deemed less 
trivial than the letter which called 
them forth. If Mary Granville tells 
her sister Anne that “the Duchess of 
Kingston is actually married to Lord 
Clare,” why must her descendant 
bore us with full particulars of two 
people in whose identity not a soul 
now living is likely to feel concerned ? 
When the heroine parts for ever from 
Lord Baltimore, on some misunder- 
standing, which another word might 
have cleared away, why should the 
editor waste time in a groundless 
effort to prove his lordship unworthy 
of the lady’s regard, capping her re- 
marks, too, by a wholly needless re- 
flection on the gain accruing to “ many 
of the girls in this century, if they 
would thus heroically cast off, at once 
and for ever, their dangling lovers, 
when convinced that they are only 
followed for pastime,” and soforth ? 
But these and such like blemishes 
apart, there remains over a pretty 
large proportion of agreeable and in- 
structive reading. Mary Granville 
wrote well about other things than 
bridesmaids’ dresses, and handled 
prettily other questions than those 
connected with the wearing of black 
silk, or “shammy” gloves. Without 
being always accurate in her spelling, 
or attentive to the rules of syntax, 
she had a knack of uttering in an 
easy, graceful, and sprightly way, 
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whatever came uppermost in her 
mind; and her natural powers of ex- 
pression were further quickened and 
set off by that warmth of kindly feel- 
ing which enabled her, when she took 
up the pen, to forget all things else 
but the person to whom she was writ- 
ing. If her style, like the spoken 
discourse of her day, be sometimes 
more involved or bookish than that 
of ours, it is evidently the style most 
natural to herself, and the very 
quaintness of miscalling people by 
names borrowed or imitated from 
old romances, reminds us pleasantly 
of an age when poets still sang of 
Corydon and Pancharilla, and writers 
of every sort were content to mould 
their sentences or take their senti- 
ments from the classic masterpieces 
of Greece and Rome. 

But who, may some one ask, was 
Mary Granville? Her history during 
sixty years of her life is traced in 
these volumes, partly through her 
autobiography, partly through the 
letters she wrote from time to time 
to her sister, and a few of her inti- 
mate friends. Her father, Bernard 
Granville, younger brother of Lord 
Lansdown, was himself a grandson 
by the younger line of that Sir Bevil 
Granville, who died at Lansdown, in 
the year 1643, “fighting for his king 
and country,” and whose eldest son 
took up the title of Earl of Bath, be- 
stowed on the father just before his 
death. Mary herself was born in the 
first year of the eighteenth century, 
at a small country house at Coulston, 
in Wiltshire. After two years’ school- 
ing under Madlle. Puelle, a French 
refugee, she went at eight years of 
age to live with her aunt, the wife of 
Sir John Stanley, at Whitehall. Here. 
among otheracquaintances, she forme 
an intimacy with a girlish cousin of 
her own age, Catherine Hyde, after- 
wards Duchess of Queensbury, “ whose 
wit, beauty, and odditiés, made her 
from her early years, when she was 
‘Kitty, beautiful and young,’ to the 
end of a long life, a general object of 
animadversion, censure, and admira- 
tion.” Of her beauty we get some 
inklings in a portrait engraved for 
these volumes, from an oil painting 
done by Mrs. Delany herself. Her 
oddities seem to have resulted in part 
from the worship paid to her 

auty, but chiefly from the natural 
independence of a strong mind. She 
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was twice on bad terms with the 
Court: once for throwing at the lord- 
in-waiting an apron, which she at- 
tempted to wear in defiance of courtly 
rule ; and again, for daring to ask sub- 
scriptions in the royal presence in 
behalf of poor Gay, whose Sequel to 
his Beggars’ Opera had been held, to 

lance injuriously at the government. 
On receiving sentence of banishment 
from court for the latter offence, she 
wrote an answer beginning in the 
third and ending in the first person ; 
but breathing throughout a_high- 
minded contempt for those whd had 
sought to prejudice the King against 
her innocent friend. When Lady 
Hervey told her, with a slight sneer, 
that now she was banished, the court 
had lost its chief ornament, the retort 
that came at once to her lips, “I am 
entirely of your mind,” showed her to 
be as prompt at need in her own 
defence, as the previous circumstances 
proved her forwardness in that of 
others. 

While the beautiful Duchess was 
hurrying off to enjoy herself in Scot- 
land, her old friend, Mary Granville, 
was bearing with much complacency 
her release from the heavy burden of 
forced wedlock with a man whose ad- 
vanced age was only the least among 
many points of contrast between him- 
self and his elegant, witty, accom- 

lished wife. The poor girl’s immo- 
ation had happened in this wise. 
After the death of Queen Anne, her 
father, a zealous Jacobite, and brother 
to a nobleman whose politics sent 
him for a while to the tower along 
with Lord Oxford, withdrew into 
the country, wherein young Mary, 
fresh from her first experiences of 
London gaieties, her hopes of becoming 
a maid of honour blasted suddenly at 
the eleventh hour, presently followed 
him with feelings of natural regret 
for the change from a busy round of 
social amusements to the quiet same- 
ness of a lonely country house, in the 
depth of a hard winter. Hours of 
work during the day, followed by 
games of whist in the evening, made 
up for some time the noiseless tenor 
of a life relieved by nothing more 
than a flirtation with one neighbour, 
or a friendship with another. At 
length Lord Lansdown, on his release 
from the tower, invited Mary to come 
and stay with him. The courtly 
nobleman, whose verses Pope - had 
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praised, and Johnson was one day to 
criticise, took a special fancy for his 
clever and agreeable niece, and her 
—- passed happily enough, until an 
old Cornish friend of his, Mr. Pen- 
darves, came to stop with him, on the 
way to London. This fat, brown, 
slovenly, dirty-looking Orson, of near 
sixty, at once began paying his court 
to the bright-eyed girl of seventeen, 
who showed in every way she could 
her invincible dislike to the mate 
her uncle and aunt were bent on 
securing for her. But her uncle’s quiet 
bullying, in behalf of a friend and 
fellow-Jacobite, combined with her 
own fear of hurting her father’s pros- 
pects, by angering the brother to 
whom he looked for the means of 
helping his children, at length wrung 
from poor Mary an unwilling consent 
to a marriage that was only too sure 
to prove for one of them a continual 
martyrdom. “I was married,” she 
wrote, many years after her husband’s 
death, “with great pomp. Never 
was one drest out in gayer colours; 
and when I was led to the altar, I 
wished from my soul I had been led 
as Iphigenia was, to be sacrificed. I 
was sacrificed. I lost, not life indeed, 
but all that makes life desirable—joy 
and peace of mind.” 

For seven years she bore her bur- 
den with a patience and self-denial 
most creditable at her young age, and 
memorable in days of somewhat loose 
morality in many points of the social 
code. Alike in the loneliness of her 
dismal Cornish home and amid the 
amusements of fashionable life in 
town, did Mrs. Pendarves show her- 
self proof to all those temptations 
which her own nature, the effect of 
hermany charmson others, the fashion 
of the day, and the constant raillery 
of hernearest acquaintances, conspired 
to throw continually in her way. 
“Among the faithless faithful only 
found,” she was ever on the watch to 
disarm her husband’s jealousy at what- 
ever sacrifice of even the most inno- 
cent pleasures, and schooled herself 
from the first to carry out in every 
cane -4 the promise she had made 

im on their marriage day. One year 
—the third of her married life—she 
passed in almost perfect happiness, 
for her husband had been obliged to 
go on business to London, and her 
parentsand younger sister came to live 
with her in his stead, Aftera month 
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spent with them in return, at Buck- 
land, she went without a murmur to 
rejoin her husband in town, and put 
up with the airs of an imperious 
sister of his, who, in spite of former 
promises, was nowto becomea fixture in 
their house, Here Mrs. Pendarves saw 
but little of her husband, save when 
the gout confined him, sometimes for 
six weeks together, to his own rooms, 
and then she neverlefthim. Between 
these fits he would go abroad for the 
day among his riotous friends, never 
returning sober, and sometimes hav- 
ing to be led up to bed between two 
servants at six and seven o’clock in 
the morning. Shielded by her own 
good principles, and strengthened by 
the counsels of her kind old aunt, 
Lady Stanley, Mary Pendarves ran 
the gauntlet of London gaieties with- 
out once swerving from the line she 
had marked out for herself some years 
before. “My being young and new,” 
she says, “and soon known to be mar- 
ried toa man much older than my- 
self, exposed me to the impertinence 
of many idle young men;’ but, “by 
a dull, cold behaviour,” she managed 
to keep them at arm’s length, all but 
one tiresome foreigner, who followed 
her down to Windsor, and “a gay, 
flattering, audacious” Earl of Clare, 
whose evil addresses were forced on 
her by the arts of her libertine friend, 
Lady Lansdown. But neither of 
these fared better than the vulgar 
herd. 

At length her husband’s sudden 
death, a few hours after he had made 
her one of his tenderest speeches, freed 
her from a yoke which neither time, 
nor even his real love for her, had 
made the less galling. “Some natural 
tears she shed, but wiped them soon;” 
and when her spirits had recovered 
from the shock of so sudden an event, 
and she came into possession of her 
modest jointure, her mind soon settled 
into a state of tranquillity unknown 
to her for many years past. Her 
letters from this time to her dear 
sister, Anne, grow more and more fre- 
— entertaining, and unrestrained. 

flections on matrimony and friend- 
ship, talk about Handel’s last new 
opera and Cuzzoni’s last triumph of 
vocal skill, a few o_o bouts rmés, 
a quizzical sketch of some town ex- 
quisite, a lively account of the new 
king’s coronation, a short description 
of the writer’s “new pussey,” a pass- 
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ing allusion to the new mode of wear- 
ing the hair—these and such like 
passages, sweetened by ay phrase 
of deep sisterly fondness, follow each 
other by quick and easy turns in the 
letters written during the first few 
put of her peaceful widowhood. A 
ove affair with Lord Baltimore, in 
which, as it seems to us, the lady was 
shy and the gentleman too easily put 
off by a feint of coldness, first marred 
“the even tenor of her way,” and left 
deep traces on her heart for many years. 
From both her accounts of that last 
meeting which brought their long and 
chequered courtship to an untimely 
end, it seems clear to us that neither 
of them quite understood the other, 
and that the lady’s wonted truthful- 
ness played her false at the very mo- 
ment when a few plain words would 
have set all to rights. The lover’s 
hasty marriage with the daughter of 
the rich Sir Theodore Jansen resulted 
far more probably from wounded 
pride than from a previous —- to 
shake off his earlier mistress. Which- 
ever may be the truer reading, poor 
Mary’s health gave way under the 
blow to her hopes, and a trip to Ire- 
land with her friend, Mrs. Donnellan, 
was deemed advisable to set her up 
again. About this time, in spite of 
friends who exclaimed at her folly, 
she refused an offer of marriage with 
Lord Tyrconnell, whose title and great 
fortune seemed to her but small atone- 
ment for his silliness of character. 
Mrs. Pendarves reached Dublin in 
September, 1731, and the most part of 
her eighteen months’ stay in Ireland 
was divided between that city and 
Killala, the abode of Dr. Clayton, 
then bishop of that see. Her impres- 
sions of our people were as favourable 
as could be wished. “There is a 
heartiness among them,” she wrote, 
“that is more like Cornwall than any 
I have known, and great sociableness.” 
One thing that specially struck her in 
her travels was the poor condition of 
many houses compared with the 
abundant feasting she found therein. 
With Dublin, as it then was, exceptin 
St. Stephen’s-green and “a few go 
houses scattered about,” she expressed 
but ‘little pleasure, but the environs 
seemed to be “delightful.” Even in 
those days we learn that the Cathedral 
choir was famous for its excellent 
singing ; and in her visits to the 
theatres, she saw the acting of Dry- 
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den’s “Spanish Fryar,” and the enter- 
tainment set up by Madame Violante, 
in whose band of juvenile performers 
little Peg Woffington had just been 
enrolled. Concerts, play-going, balls 
at the Castle, picnics into the country, 
card-parties at “quadrille” and com- 
merce, visits to or from distinguished 
persons of wit or beauty, and the 
writing of letters describing all these 
things to her sister, enlivened the 
months that Mrs. Pendarves spent in 
the Irish capital. It was there she 
first met and learned to admire her 
future husband, Dr. Delany, whose 
wit and learning were to her his 
meanest praise: “The excellence of 
his heart, his humanity, benevolence, 
charity, and generosity, his tenderness, 
affection, and friendly zeal,” as she 
writes in her autobiography, “gave 
me a higher opinion of him than of 
any other man [ had ever conversed 
with.” At his house she made 
acquaintance, the next year, with the 
great Dean Swift, with whose writ- 
ings she had already become familiar, 
and with whom she was afterwards 
to stand on the footing of a near 
friend. At this time she thought 
him “a very odd companion,’ who 
talked a great deal without needing 
many answers, had “‘infinite spirits,” 
and said “abundance of good things 
in his common way of discourse.” 
But both then and afterwards she 
seems to have found a more lasting 
pleasure in the less dazzling wit and 
milder virtues of Dr. Delany. 

Like other women of her day, the 
liking shown for her by the Dean evi- 
dently flattered her into admiring him 
in return, and helped her to put up 
with the outbreaks of a temper not 
often sweet, and with attentions not 
seldom of the rudest sort. After her 
return to England they kept up a cor- 
respondence, of which her own share 
chiefly has been preserved; but e- 
nough of his remains to account for 
her perseverance in writing to one 
whose answers betrayed so flattering 
a mixture of tender compliment, witty 
trifling, and kindly humorous good 
sense. It was something for any wo- 
man to be assured by such a man that 
one of her letters had made him 
happy for three days, besides sensibly 
improving his health; that her ab- 
sence from Ireland was a heavy loss 
to the friends she had left there ; that 
in all the time he had known her he 
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had never once found her guilty of a 
boulade; and thatif he had tired her 
by the length of his letter, it was all 
owing to his great esteem for one of 
the few exceptions he had found to 
the prevalent heresy about women be- 
ing bound to make general fools of 
themselves in order to please the men. 
The lady’s letters to her “master,” as 
in Dublin he used to call himself, are 
written more carefully, but with less 
ease of expression, than those she ad- 
dressed to others, her willingness to 
amuse being checked by a pupil’s fear 
of making some womanly blunder that 
might lower her in the esteem of so 
awful a critic. For betraying this 
fear on one occasion she was taken to 
task by the Dean, who protested 
against being taken for a pedant, 
pointing out to her the mistake of 
Imagining that those who had most 
learning were inclined to be most cri- 
tical, and declaring, that since his 
youth “ the ladies in general were ex- 
extremely mended, both in writing and 
reading.” 

For the ten years after her Irish 
trip Mrs. Pendarves lived an easy, 
cheerful life, surrounded, for the most 
part, by congenial friends, and able to 
devote herself with nearly equal zest 
to the reading of a hard book on philo- 
sophy and the excitement of a de- 
bate in the House of Lords or Com- 
mons. Her good father she had lost 
before her husband’s death, and her 
Aunt Stanley a few years later; but 
her mother and sister were still left to 
her, and the happiest moments of her 
own life were those in which she and 
Anne Granville could talk together, 
either by letter or word of mouth. Her 
favourite pursuits at this time were 
music and painting, in the latter of 
which she attained to no small ex- 
cellence, if we may judge by the 
copies engraved from her own works. 
Of Handel’s music she could never 
have enough. Of the speakers she 
heard in Parliament Lord Chesterfield 
was the one that pleased her best. 
Her account of the many hours she 
once waited in a fearful crowd before 
the doors of the House of Lords, and 
of the arts she used to get in at last 
against all rule, proves her to have 
been as thorough a woman in that 
respect as in any other. Like all the 
ladies of her day, she dabbled in lot- 
teries and gambled, not without se- 
cret compunction, at cards, She en- 
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joyed the theatre, and could give her 
own reasons for liking the “ Beggar’s 
Opera” better, on the whole, than 
Fielding’s “ Pasquin.” Among the 
friends she made in these years was 
the clever and amiable Duchess of 
Portland, to. whom, by request, she 
wrote that series of autobiographical 
letters which forms the setting of the 
resent memoirs. At length, in 1740, 
er sister married a Mr. D’ Ewes, and 
three years after, Mary Pendarves 
save her hand and a good bit of her 
neart to that Dr. Delany whom she 
had first known twelve years before, 
and who had meanwhile gained and 
buried his first wife. Some months 
after the marriage she writes to her 
sister, that “if we are not happy it 
must be our own faults; we have 
both chosen worthy, sensible friends, 
and if we act reasonably by them and 
ourselves, we may hope for as much 
happiness as this mortal state may 
afford.” Dr. Delany was Dean of 
Down, and bordering on sixty at the 
time of his second marriage. 
With thisnew husband Mrs. Delany 
assed many happy years, chequered 
by few clouds of domestic sorrow. As 
the most prosperous period of a na- 
tion’s life is commonly the dullest to 
read, so the latter half of these vol- 
umes contains little enough to inte- 
rest those who care neither for minute 
details of ordinary events, nor for the 
frequent mention in the text of names 
that need elucidation in the notes. 
Mary still writes away as often as ever 
to Mrs. D’ Ewes, touching lightly on 
every thing that might amuse or in- 
terest her old friend; but either we 
have got tired by the end of the second 
volume, or her letters have lost the 
freshness and fire of early youth. In- 
teresting items, however, turn up 
here and there. Mary still kept up 
her old tastes and employments, cop- 
ied pictures from the great masters, 
missed no opportunity of hearing 
Handel, and made up an oratorio from 
“ Paradise Lost,” for which he was 
to find the music. Her aversion to 
the exaggerated hoops the ladies be- 
gan to wear about 1750 is amusing] 
suggestive at this very hour, in which 
the absurd fashion once more reigns 
supreme. The recipes quoted by her 
as infallible for ague, such as ginger- 
plaisters and sealed-up spiders hung 
as talismans round children’s necks, 
might easily be matched by like whim- 
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sies inthe present day. Her enthu- 
siasm for the author of “ Sir Charles 
Grandison” will tempt some few, per- 
haps, of the rising generation to dive 
into the pages of that half-forgotten 
leviathan. ‘“ Peregrine Pickle’ she 
could not read, because her sister had 
not recommended it ; but in “ Count 
Fathom” she discovered a more moral 
purpose than in most of the modern 
romances, the heroes of which seem- 
ed to her quite unworthy of the 
heroines. Fielding’s ‘‘ Amelia’ nei- 
ther she nor her husband liked: 
more moral, but less humorous than 
“ Joseph Andrews” or “‘ Tom Jones,” 
it lacked the power of touching her 
deeply. In 1752 she saw Peg Wof- 
fington, at Dublin, enact Lady Town- 
ley better than she had ever known it 
done since Mrs. Oldfield’s time. Her 
friendly regard for Swift, whose men- 
tal sufferings had at length been 
buried in his grave, drove her, about 
this time, to express her deep resent- 
ment of the manner in which his cha- 
racter had been handled by his self- 
styled friend, Lord Orrery. Allowing 
the general truth of his Lordship’s re- 
marks, she inveighed strongly against 
that silence on some points, and that 
undue dwelling on others, which 
seemed to her doubly disgraceful in 
the friend who had so often shared the 
dead man’s privacy and seen him “ in 
his most unguarded moments.” 
Excepting her mother’s death and 
her husband’s law-suits, which seemed 
for a time to cast some slur on his good 
name, Mrs. Delany had comparatively 
few troubles, until befel her the one 
great trial with which these memoirs 
come to a temporary close. That 
trial was the death of Mrs. D’ Ewes, 
after an illness of several months, to 
which the Bristol waters had given 
no relief. She died in July, 1761, the 
year after the accession of George the 
Third. In her Mrs. Delany lost the 
friend and confidante of forty years, 
a sister more beautiful than herself in 
person, and little, if at all, inferior 
in mind. In the volumes yet to come 
will be continued the story of her own 
life, which was prolonged for twenty- 
seven years more. That her “ Re- 
marks on the Court and Private Life 
of George the Third and Queen Char- 
lotte” will be worth reading, we for 
our part, have little doubt; but the 
volumes that are to contain them 
will not be the worse for a careful 
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abstinence on the editor’s part from 
all those reflections, moral and biolo- 
gical, which the reader, if he chooses, 
can always make for himself. 

There is some truth, cutting more 
ways than one, in the proverb, that 
no man isa hero to his own valet. In 
such cases the heroic suffers eclipse 
nearly as often through the fault of 
the master as through the blindness 
of the man. Few men of eminence 
can bear to be looked at in very 
homely undress. At such times they 
are but too likely to resemble those 
charming women who dazzle their 
little world of nights with a vision 
of angelic sweetness, and repay them- 
selves with a two-fold discharge of 
sour looks and sharp words on all who 
have to encounter them the next 
morning. How many men or wo- 
men are there who do not keep their 
virtues for the public, and their vices 
for their own families, or nearest 
friends? And who, we wonder, is 
most to blame, if constant familia- 
rity with a man’s faults drives his 
neighbour to ignore the virtues he 
has seldom, if ever, seen? The pic- 
ture of a great man unbending may, 
sometimes, be very ennobling, but is it 
not oftener the reverse? Perhaps, it 
is Johnson’s highest praise that his 
greater qualities were so readily ac- 
knowledged in his own day, by many 
who had most reason to cry out upon 
his glaring defects of mind and man- 
ner. Creditable to himself, and still 
more creditable to those who, under 
all provocations, continued to be his 
friends, is the fact of the personal 
homage so generally paid by ‘both 
men and women to the rudest, rough- 
est spoken, least considerate, most 
overbearing of men—to the man who 
prided himself on being a good hater, 
@ Who had no belief in disinterested 
kindness, who gorged himself at every 
meal, who turned the house of his 
hostess upside down, that others 
might share with him those hate- 
ful night hours which he himself 
could never while away in sleep. 
Here is the character given of him by 
his contemporary, Soame Jenyns :— 


“ Here lies Sam Johnson :—Reader, have a 


care, 
Tread lightly lest you wake a sleeping bear ; 
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Religious, moral, ecu and humane 
He was; but self-sufficient, proud, and 


vain; 
Fond of, and overbearing in dispute, 
A Christian and a scholar—but a brute.” 


This was the man to whom Mrs. 
Thrale during her husband’s lifetime 
played the part of anadmiring hostess, 
a whom, according to Lord Macau- 
lay, she unkindly threw over soon 
after her husband’s death. The latter 
assertion, Mr. Hayward, in his intro- 
duction to Mrs. Piozzi’s Autobio- 
graphy, has now shown to have 
sprung, like many more ventured by 
the same writer, from nothing sounder 
than the decorative fancy of a bril- 
liant essayist.* Other misrepresen- 
tations touching the character and 
conduct of “ Stretham’s Hebe,” come 
out clear in the new light which this 
editor has thrown on various passages 
in the works of Boswell, Madame 
D’ Arblay, andsome more contempora- 
ries of Johnson and Mrs. Piozzi. He has 
certainly succeeded in making a good 
defence for a lady whose own good 
name has suffered even more than it 
has gained from its connexion with 
that of Johnson. It has been too 
much the fashion to interpret in the 
great man’s favour every circumstance 
to which two meanings could anyhow 
be applied. Implicit credit has been 
given to a biographer who set himself 
from the first to glorify the one great 
planet at whatever disparagement of 
the “ lesser fires,” that helped to light 
up the same heaven. Because Bos- 
well wrote circumstantially, at great 
length, he was supposed to have al- 
ways written the truth, although he 
was the very last man whose word 
should have been readily taken 
against any one but himself. If he 
had wit enough to discern his mas- 
ter’s ——— he was none the less 
capable of revenging himself on Mrs. 
Thrale for the attention paid her by 
that master, and for the slights he 
doubtless suffered from a woman who 
would take no squeaking counterfeits 
of the original thunder. Mrs. Piozzi 
had talent enough to have shone con- 
spicuous in any circle, but her near- 
ness to the great literary star of her 
day, imparted a false and a fiery colour 
toa light in itself remarkably pure. It 


* Autobiography, Letters, and Remains of Mrs. Piozzi (Thrale), edited, with 
Notes and an Introductory Account of her Life and Writings, by A. Hayward, @.c. 
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has been her hard fate to be charged 
with ingratitude to the friend whose 
life her constant kindness had sweet- 
ened, if not preserved; while his 
gross impertinence towards her in 
the matter of her second marriage 
has been viewed as nothing more 
than an outburst of friendly zeal for 
one who was about to do avery shame- 
ful thing. 

It seems to have been in 1764 that 
Johnson was first introduced to the 
Thrales at Streatham Park. The 
master of the house—a gay-looking 
man of the town, as his wife describes 
him, and a rich brewer, as every one 
knows—took an interest in his new 
guest, who spent the summer of the 
next year but one at Streatham ; and 
from that time forward for sixteen 
years Johnson continued to be a very 
frequent inmate of the house that had 
opportunely sheltered him in one of 
his darkest fits of morbid melancholy. 
So much had he liked his new ac- 
quaintances from the first that in 1765 
he followed them down to Brighton ; 
and finding them flown before his 
arrival, fired off an angry letter, as if 
he had been personally misused. 
However, he seems to have been soon 
coaxed to return to a house in which 
he was always sure of finding an 
agreeable hostess and a first-rate 
dinner—two things for which he 
displayed, by all accounts, an equal 
liking. Thrale himself was fond of 
good dinners and gay company, while 
the charms of his wife’s conversation 
drew to their house many who cared 
little enough for the good looks or 
courtly accomplishments of her hus- 
band. But for his timely introduc- 
tion to the Thrales, Johnson’s life 
would, probably, have been shortened 
and his latter en wholly embittered 
by the ascendancy of his old ailments 
over the mind they had already begun 
to weaken. That dreary menagerie of 
quarrelsome poor men and women 
which his great charity had brought 
together in the dingy old rooms in 
Bolt Court, was no resort for a man 
of his nervous sensibilities; and the 
soothing attentions of his new friends 
were needed to restore the balance of 
a mind already tottering on the brink 
of premature ruin. “To have been 
the confidential friend of Dr. John- 
son’s health, and to have in some 
measure, with Mr. Thrale’s assistance, 
saved from distress at least, if not 
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from worse, a mind great beyond the 
comprehension of common mortals” 
was an honour of which Hester Thrale 
gladly owned herself proud ; but the 
service she thus rendered him was 
one which, perhaps, few women under 
the like circumstances would have 
rendered so uncomplainingly and for 
so longatime. With all his virtues 
the author of “ Rasselas” had a weak- 
ness himself for the flattery he con- 
demned towards others, and an 
amount of selfishness which would 
soon have sickened the most yielding 
of men, and cooled all but the largest- 
hearted of women. It was no small 
—_ of good-nature or even 
friendly forbearance for one of the 
most charming and talented women 
of her day to place herself, her house, 
her servants, for weeks together, at 
the great man’s disposal, to wait 
breakfast for him till twelve o’elock 
and keep filling his teacup till the 
bell rang for dinner; to be scolded by 
him for wearing a gown or ribbon 
which happened to jar upon his feel- 
ings or offend his taste, and to have 
herself or her servants kept up far 
into the small-hours of morning for 
one who gave nobody credit for acts 
of voluntary self-denial. Granting 
him to have been as great and good 
a man as she herself believed him to 
be, it was not pleasant for a lady of 
fine culture to sit day after day at 
table with a man who disliked clean 
linen, ate his fish with his fingers, and 
lobster-sauce along with his plum- 
pudding, blurted out the most offen- 
sive truths on all occasions, and 
abused without mercy every one 
whose opinions differed from his own. 
If an allowance should be made for 
an eccentric genius, let us, at least, 
give full praise to those who bear 
with the worst eccentricities for the 
sake of that which they overlie. 
When the Thrales took pity on the 
poor melancholic giant, theirs was 
well-nigh the only house of any 
fashion which had hitherto received 
him as a guest. We wonder how 
many modern drawing-rooms would 
be opened to such a spirit entering in 
such a guise ! 

In his own rough way, however, 
Johnson was continually showin 
that regard for his new friends whieh 
time increased to something like a 
warm attachment for the lady. To 
her he addressed his choicest 
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compliments, few and precious as 
gleams of sunshine between the show- 
ers of a winter day. In honour 
of her thirty-fifth birthday he wrote 
the prettiest verses that ever came 
from his not ungraceful pen. For 
her sake he trotted with her about 
Southwark canvassing for Mr. Thrale, 
and shared with her the hard task of 
evolving order out of the chaos into 
which that gentleman’s affairs had for 
some time been muddled up. His ad- 
miration forthe rivalinintellectual and 
thesuperior in womanly graces of Mrs. 
Montague has been not unfairly de- 
scribed as a mixture of “cupboard 
love, Platonic love, and vanity, tickled 
and gratified from morn to night by 
incessant homage.” In spite of Mr. 
Boswell’s sneers and inuendoes, John- 
son’s letters, versicles, and reported 
sayings, contain no scant tribute to 
the mental and moral worth of his 
“lovely Hetty.” Naturally fond of 
the women, he succumbed to the 
soothing spells of one whose match 
he had never yet seen for all those 
finer accomplishments which set off 
the virtues of a kind hostess and the 
learning of a distinguished bluestock- 
ing. She, on her part, would not be 
slow to return the deferential tender- 
ness shown her in his softer moments 
by the literary Goliath of her day, 
whose force of character and powers 
of speech confirmed the sway he 
already wielded through his pen. 
Through all their outward differences 
they were bound together by a fibre 
of common feeling that never quite 

ave way, even when her love for 
Biozsi stretched it to the breaking 

oint. To him she doubtless appeared 
in the light of a favourite pupil, as 
by herself he was certainly regarded 
with the worship due to a Plato ora 
Pascal. 

Lord Macaulay’s occasional reck- 
lessness of statement has once more 
been thoroughly exposed in the mat- 
ter of Mrs. Thrale’s behaviour towards 
her friend after the death of a hus- 
band who never cared much for her, 
and whom she had little reason to 
regret. Working on a hint from 
Boswell, the brilliant historian has 
made out a touching picture of John- 
son’s last visit to Streatham in 1782, 
when, after many broad hints that 
his company was no longer desired, 
he was fain at length, with many a 
prayer and sob, to leave for ever the 
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beloved home where he had once 
been so welcome a guest, and hide 
himself for the rest of his days in 
“the gloomy and desolate house be- 
hind Fleet-street.” In all this there 
is not a word of truth. Mrs. Thrale 
and Johnson left Streatham together, 
because the house had been taken by 
Lord Shelburne. Instead of retiring 
to Bolt Court, Johnson accompanied 
his “ mistress” first to Brighton and 
afterwards to Argyll-street, which he 
seems to have made his home for all 
that winter. In the following spring, 
for reasons of economy, added to the 
worrying effects of Johnson’s unhappy 
temper, Mrs. Thrale went to Bath, 
where she continued to interchange 
letters with her querulous but still 
loved friend. The worries she herself 
endured at this time on account of 
her domestic affairs and her known 
attachment to an Italian singer, whom 
her daughters and other dear friends 
determined she should not marry, did 
not prevent her from doing all she 
could to soothe, during the illness 
that befel him that June, the man 
whose selfish demands on her good- 
nature nothing but absence could 
help her to evade. While her heart 
was breaking for a lover whom she 
had just been bullied into sending 
away from her, she was forwarding 
to the sick lion kind messages and 
thoughtful presents in return for the 
letters in which he kept her minutely 
informed of his own health and 
doings. Nor did he, for his part, 
shut himself up in the house behind 
Fleet-street. Whenever he was well 
enough to leave his rooms, he kept 
away from them as long as he had a 
friend to visit or a dinner to bribe 
him elsewhere. The greater part of 
1784, the year in which he died, was 
spent in visits to Oxford, Lichfield, 
Ashbourne ; and from a second visit 
to Dr. Adams, of Pembroke College, 
he returned, about the middle of No- 
vember, to die, a month after, of the 
dropsy. Inthe spring of that year 
he was still writing regularly to Mrs. 
Thrale, and in July, after the violence 
of his rage at her intended marriage 
had blown over, he sent her his 
kindest prayers for her future happi- 
ness, and hinted, in a postscript, his 
desire to hear from her again tne 
his trip to Derbyshire. These things 
being so, where is the grain of truth 
in Lord Macaulay’s statement, and 
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what becomes of his other assertion 
about Johnson’s resentment leading 
him to forswear the very memory of 
his friend, and to fling into the fire 
oer token of her which met his 
eye! Which is thg more probable 
view of the.latter incident—that Ma- 
caulay made much ado about nothing, 
or that Johnson said one thing to 
Mrs. Thrale and quite another thing 
to the rest of his friends ? 

Like others who have made some 
noise in the world, Mrs. Thrale had 
to go through a very trying ordeal 
before and even after she married her 
Italian lover. The taunts of her own 
daughters, who avenged on her the 
loveless union into which she had 
been driven with their father, the 
cool looks and loud remonstrances of 
her nearest friends, the unsparing 
comments of the public prints, on a 
matter with which the public had 
not the least concern, did indeed, for 
a time, frighten her into consenting 
to recall her promised troth. But na- 
ture was too strong for public opinion : 
her health gave way; and after a 
year’s absence Piozzi was sent for, at 
the doctor’s advice, to cure the com- 

laint of his own causing. Nothing 
oath he hurried back to his dear mis- 
tress, and a few weeks after, on 25th 
July, 1784, a marriage took place of 
love on both sides, and of long con- 
tinued happiness on her own. Once 
more the world that loved her din- 
ners, or admired her verses, stormed 
loudly at the widow’s breach of pub- 
lic and private decencies, but the 
thunder fell faint and meaningless on 
the ears of a woman who felt that no 
harm had been done to any one by an 
act which saved her own life, and 
brought her an amount of happi- 
ness such as she had never known 
before. 

Among those whom she had ac- 
quainted with her intent to marry 
was Dr. Johnson, who replied to her 
in terms too savagely unjust for a 
spirited woman to take quietly, even 
from a friend so honoured. “If you 
have abandoned,” he wrote, “ your 
children and urd religion, God’ for- 
give your wickedness ; if you have 

orfeited your fame and your country, 
may~ your folly do no further mis- 
chief.” Because she was going to 
marry a Lombard gentleman, whom 
fate had driven to teach music in a 


a land, this sage old mentor at 
once believed her guilty of every crime 
and baseness under the sun. The 
spoilt old man had so long regarded 
her as his special property, a being 
ordained by Providence solely to 
amuse and feed him, that he at once 
hailed, as a personal affront, her “ig- 
nominious” marriage with a foreigner 
who was sure to carry her away from 
the friends and social enjoyments of 
so many years past. The lady’s an- 
swer was just what any one who cared 
for her husband, and knew herself 
free from blame towards her old friend 
and the world at large, would have 
written. Declaring Piozzi’s birth, 
sentiments, and profession, to be at 
least equal to Mrs. Thrale’s, she hoped 
his religion would teach him to for- 
give insults he had not deserved, 
while hers would enable her “ to bear 
them at once with dignity and pa- 
tience.” To hear that she had for- 
feited her fame was, indeed, the 
greatest insult she had yet received, 
unless, perhaps, by her fame the Doc- 
tor meant “only that celebrity which 
is a consideration of a much lower 
kind,” and for which she cared only 
as it gave pleasure to her husband 
and his friends. This letter, with its 
words of kindly farewell to one who 
had “long enjoyed the fruits of a 
friendship never infringed by one 
harsh expression” on her part, shamed 
Johnson into a mildermood. He wrote 
back to wish her every blessing conse- 
quent on a step, which, however he 
lamented, he had “ no pretence to re- 
sent,” and urged her to prevail on 
Mr. Piozzi to settle in England, where 
her rank would be higher and her 
fortune more under her own eye ; not 
to name other reasons which he would 
not then detail. 

This piece of counsel had been al- 
ready forestalled by Piozzi himself, 
who purposed to bring his wife back 
to England as soon as he had shown 
her to his friends and family, and paid 
off the debts she had incurred to her 
own relatives. Had Johnson lived a 
very few years longer, he would have 
seen his old mistress giving great din- 
ner-parties in the old house at Streat- 
ham ; courted once more by her old 
rival, Mrs. Montague, and fondly em- 
braced by that on Miss Frances 
Burney, who had quarrelled with her 
at the time of her second marriage, 
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and was afterwards, as Madame 
D’ Arblay, to draw in her diary a pre- 
tentiously lame comparison between 
feminine Mrs. Piozzi,and the far from 
feminine Madame deStaél. He would 
have seen the hateful music-master 
received by the daughters his wife 
had neverabandoned with the courtesy 
due not only to their mother’s choice, 
but even more to his own birth and 
mental attractions ; while the happy 
wife was queening it with her wonted 
ease over a society whose jokes and 
slanders had gradually been hushed 
by the reports of her late reception in 
the best circles at Florence, Milan, 
and Brussels. As for her religion, she 
had had a hard fight to keep it whole 
between the opposite attacks at Milan 
of German philosophers and Italian 
a ; while the easy morals of her 

usband’s countrymen had exposed 
her to another ordeal, out of which 
she came as clean as the most prudish 
of her sex could have wished to do. 
From her reappearence in England, to 
the day of her death in 1821, Mrs. 
Piozzi continued to charm and as- 
tonish more than one generation with 
the same flow of terse, witty, compre- 
hensive talk, the same quick play of 
buoyant spirits, genial sentiment, and 
racy good sense, which delighted the 
contemporaries of Mrs. Thrale. If 
unfriendly judges condemned her writ- 
ings, and pulled to pieces her private 
character, there were hardly two opi- 
nions as to the excellence of her col- 
loquial gifts, and the unfading rich- 
ness of her social attractions. 

Her writings, in which sheexpressed 
herself too colloquially to please such 
purists as Gifford and Horace Wal- 
pole, help us, for that very reason, to 
realize the general character of her 
talk. As Ovid lisped in numbers, and 
Sidney Smith poured out one witty 
fancy after another, so Mrs. Piozzi 
wrote as she spoke from a mind stored 
with any amount of apt illustrations, 
pointed epigrams, happy turns of 
thought, whicha marvellously prompt 
memory, and a quick apprehension, 
brought up with equal ease to the 
point of her tongue or her pen. Of 
course, like most women, she showed, 
at least in her younger days, continual 
traces of her companionship with 
minds of the stronger sex; and for 
some years her talk no less than her 
writings must have smacked largely 
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of the Johnsonian manner, dashed 
with slighter borrowings from Bourke. 
Yet the series of letters to Sir James 
Fellows, written when she was past 
seventy, fully accounts for the fame 
she still enjoyed as a social cynosure 
and talker of the firstrank. In these 
her ready wit, invincible spright- 
liness, and wide range of illustra- 
tion, seem brought out the more 
clearly from the easy terseness of a 
style that is all her own, while her old 
affection for all literary and political 
topics vents itself in scraps of verses, 
references from modern to ancient 
history, scholastic disquisitions, sharp 
but pointed, and criticisms on every 
new book that comes in her way. 
Mr. Hayward has given us in these 
two volumes a most readable medley 
of choice extracts from her autobio- 
graphy, diaries, letters, marginal notes, 
and fugitive poetry, besides selections 
from her work on “ British Syno- 
nomy,” of all which the latter alone 
might as well have beenomitted. It 
is a pity that the rest of his matter 
has not been worked into a regular 
biography. Between his own and her 
part of the performance, he has, how- 
ever, succeeded in presenting us an 
agreeable picture of a woman, as esti- 
mable, on the whole, as she was bril- 
liant, whose sound heart and generous 
impulses were acknowledged by many 
of those who looked coldly on her 
more eccentric deeds. For what the 
world deemed her greatest folly, she 
has offered the best defence in a pas- 
sage from her diary, written partly in 
1782, before she had fallen in love 
with Piozzi :—* A woman of passable 
person, ancient family, respectable 
character, uncommon talents, and 
three thousand a-year, has a right to 
think herself any man’s equal, and 
has nothing to seek but return of 
affection from whatever partner she 
pitches on. To marry for love would, 
therefore, be rational in me, who want 
no advancement of birth or fortune ; 
and till I am in love, I will not marry, 
nor perhaps then.” 

The books already noticed, have 
taken us over English and Irish 
ground: the next invites us to a 
modest manse in Scotland, whose 
tenant—himself a man of no ordinary 
gifts—had during his long life been 
intimate with many of those illustri- 
ous Scotchmen, whose names stud the 
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literary annals of the last century.* 
A second edition of Dr. Carlyle’s 
Autobiography, written a few months 
after the first, attests the sudden po- 
pularity of a work as valuable as it is 
entertaining. It is wholly, and, indeed, 
what the former volumes are, as it 
were, accidéntally and in part, a life- 
story, told throughout by the hero 
himself. No similar work of equal 
interest has appeened since the publi- 
cation of Lord Cockburne’s Memoirs ; 
and although its success may lead to 
the hatching of many rivals, it will 
not soon meet its match in point of 
intrinsic worth. Unluckily, like many 
other good works, it was left incom- 
plete by many years ; its author hav- 
ing only begun to put it fairly toge- 
ther when he was entering hisseventy- 
ninth year, while five years later 
death stopped his pen, as he was trac- 
ing the events of his forty-eighth. 
The event, however, may have been 
ordered for the best, as the expression 
of his political views during the French 
Revolution, and the reign of terror in 
Scotland, under Dundas, might have 
given us but one sad instance more of 
the lengths of folly to which so many 
maaan Englishmen were driven, by 
way of protest against the savageries 
of revolutionary fanatics in France. 
On the other hand—if we may judge 
from a letter preserved by his editor 
—we have, probably, lost some note- 
worthy criticisms on the school of 
poetry represented by the author of 
‘The Idiot Boy.” The admirers of 
that new style which Byron lashed in 
verse and Jeffrey in prose, might have 
been cheered and strengthened by the 
counter-protests of a champion whom 
Scott, indeed, declared to be as guilt- 
less of poetry as his precentor, but 
who, nevertheless, had feeling enough 
to appreciate the natural pathos of 
Wordsworth’s earlier poems, and taste 
enough to fill up, not quite unworthily, 
the gapsinan imperfect peanuateint ot 
Collins’s Ode tothe Highlands. What- 
ever we may think of his own discern- 
ment or Wordsworth’s poetic princi- 
ples, we should have liked to hear 
something more on the latter question 
from one who, after reading the “Tale 
of Betty Foy,” offered thanks “to the 


God of poets for having inspired one 
of his sons with a new species of 
poetry, and for having pointed out a 
subject on which the author has done 
more to move the human heart to 
tenderness for the most unfortunate 
of our species, than has ever been 
done before.” 

The autobiography, so far as it goes, 
fairly redeems the promise held out 
by the writer, when he undertook, in 
the beginning of 1800, to “note down 
certain facts within his own know- 
ledge,” that might help the future 
historian, “if not to embellish his 
page, yet to keep him within the 

ounds of truth and certainty.” The 
further you read in it, the more you 
are taken with the air of quiet truth- 
fulness that pervades a work not more 
remarkable for the variety of its 
matter than for the racy massiveness 
of its style. How it was compiled, is 
not very clear ; but we are inclined 
to think that the author’s wonderful 
memory was more largely aided than 
his editor supposes by previous docu- 
ments, of which the manuscripts 
placed in the editor’s hands formed 
only a moderate part. However this 
may be, Mr. Burton has used a sound 
judgment in retaining his author’s 
very words in the place of those 
“properly turned periods and balanced 
sentences,” which some kind inspector 
had substituted here and there. 

Carlyle’s father, minister of Pres- 
tonpans, was a person of ordinary 
learning and moderate intellect, but 
of “‘a warm, open, benevolent temper; 
most faithful and diligent in the du- 
ties of his office, and an orthodox and 
popular orator.’ His mother, the 
daughter of a country clergyman, had 
on the other hand, a “superior under- 
standing,” a “calm and firm temper,” 
and “an elegant and reflecting mind,” 
It was some years after the son’s birth, 
in 1722, that the father’s stipend was 
raised from £70 to £140 a-year. At 
six years of age young Alexander 
showed the bent of his mind by read- 
ing aloud the whole Song of Solomon 
to a score of old women, who, like 
himself, had been shut out of church 
by reason of the crowd within. We 
are not told whether he or his au- 
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dience chose that particular passage 
of Holy Writ. About this time hap- 

ned an event which marked the 

awless character of an age when 

highwaymen rode riot through the 
very streets of London, and a party 
of Scotchmen, breaking by night into 
his gaol, carried off and hanged the 
unlucky Captain Porteous, after a 
reprieve had been granted him by the 
Queen Regent. One of the first men 
at Prestonpans was James Erskine, 
of Grange, a queer compound of 
licentiousness and fanaticism, who 
would wind up a day of prayer and 
pious talk with a night of “lewdness 
and revelling.” His wife being some- 
what of a termagant, and a hindrance 
to his intrigues with other women, 
he one day seized her in his house at 
Edinburgh, “and by main force car- 
ried her off to the Highlands,” whence 
she was removed, a helpless prisoner, 
first to one lonely spot, and then 
another, dying thirty years after, be- 
fore any thing had been done to in- 
sure her release. Although the out- 
rage was done openly, and caused 
much talk for many weeks, neither 
her own relatives nor the guardians of 
the law made any movement in her 
behalf. 

Another of old Carlyle’s parishion- 
ers was Colonel Gardiner, the story of 
whose conversion as given here by 
one who frequently heard it from his 
own lips, differs just enough from 
that of Dr. Doddridge to have pro- 
voked a fierce controversy about next 
tonothingatall. Accordingto Dodd- 
ridge himself the Colonel was not very 
clear whether he heard, or only 
thought he heard, the voice that 
turned him from his evil ways; and 
Carlyle gives good reason for differing 
from the other as to the hour of his 
conversion and the name of the book 
that caused it. Fanatics may still 
insist upon an actual vision, but 
calmer judges will be content to draw 
the very same amount of spiritual 
profit from the one version as from the 
other. Carlyle’s own early belief in 
appearances from another world was 
rudely shaken by what befel him while 
he was stilla youth, fresh from logical 
studies at Edinburgh. He had made 
an agreement with one of his dearest 
friends, that whoever died first should 
come and tell the other all about the 
invisible world. This friend = 
one summer, young Carlyle “walke 
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every evening for hours in the fields 
and links of Prestonpans,” in hopes 
of a meeting, but the friend never ap- 
peared. Those were the days when 
Scotch ministers raised a pious outcry 
against the bill that repealed King 
James’s penal statutes regarding con- 
jurers and witches. A later genera- 
tion will perhaps smile in its turn 
over the follies of an age that believes 
in spirit-rapping and hysteric revela- 
tion. 

In 1787, being still at Edinburgh 
College, Carlyle made his first ac- 
quaintance with two fellow-students, 

ome and Robertson, whose names 
will at once recal the tragedy of 
“Douglas” and the history of “ Charles 
V.” About this time, too, his passion 
for dancing, which, through his mo- 
ther’s influence and that of some 
papers in the Spectator, his father had 
allowed him to learn, in the hope of 
thereby rendering him a more accom- 
plished preacher, found ample scope 
in weekly practisings with the elder 
pupils of Madame Violante, the same 
“Ttalian stage-dancer,’ we may sup- 
pose, whom ‘irs Delany had sleade 
seen in Dublin. The favour of the 
schoolmistress, and his own natural 
liking, soon made him a proficient in 
a pastime from which Robertson and 
most other clergymen’s sons were 
steadily debarred. Next year we find 
him seeking either to enter the army 
or to prepare himself for the law— 
aims alike baffled by his father’s 
poverty. His next fancy for being a 
surgeon was cured by the sight of one 
dissection. At last, in obedience to 
parents, whose wish was to their chil- 
dren almost a law, he let himself be 
enrolled a student of divinity, and 
began the next winter to attend the 
lectures of a very dull professor, 
whose pupils, including the Blairs, 
Home, Robertson, Logan, and other 
names of future mark, being thus left 
to themselves, “naturally formed opi- 
nions far more liberal than those they 
got” from their nominal teacher. A 
result that sufficiently accounted in 
after days for the superiority in many 
ways of Carlyle’s clerical contempora- 
ries over the clergy of an older date. 

At the same time Carlyle kept ad- 
ding to his list of friends and acquaint- 
ances, being, like his father, of a 
sociable turn, and wishing, doubtless, 
to make a good start in life without 
going through the hateful ordeal of a 
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tutorship. With some of these friends, 
or with his own grandfather, he was 
in the habit of living many months 
together. At other times he pursued 
his studies at Edinburgh, dining at an 
ordinary which supplied for “ four- 
pou a-head a very good dinner of 

roth and beef, and a roast and pota- 
toes every day, with fish three or 
four times a week, and all the small 
beer that was called for till the cloth 
was removed.” Ata tavern in Had- 
dington, where he spent some weeks 
in 1742 and 1743, knives and forks 
had lately been furnished to each 
guest for the first time, but one glass 
still went round with the bottle to all 
the company. 

In November, 1743, Carlyle went 
to Glasgow, where a new Professor, of 
good parts and high character, had 
just been chosen to fill the Theological 
Chair. In spite of the set made 
against him by some of “the fanatical 
or highflying clergy” of Glasgow, Dr. 

chman’s appointment was con- 
firmed by the General Assembly, who 
could see no heresy in the omission 
from a sermon of some point of doc- 
trine not clearly essential to the 
reacher’s text. The Mathematical 
hair of Glasgow was then filled by 
Simson, while Hutcheson held that 
of Moral Philosophy. Here, also, 
Carlyle improved his Greek under 
Dunlop, and entered on a course of 
Hebrew, which he had hitherto ne- 
glected. The trade of Glasgow was 
then almost in its infancy, the manu- 
facturers being unable to supply an 
laa leant cargo in exchange for 


the tobacco of Virginia. The inhabi- 
tants, also, were far behind those of 
Edinburgh in the refinements of social 


life. Carlyle, however, fell in with 
more than one lady of superior mind 
and rare accomplishments; while 
among his fellow-students, and the 
members of two clubs to which he 
belonged, he had room to cultivate 
his literary tastes in conversations 
and critical analyses of the books he 
read. In Glasgow the liberal tenden- 
cies of its professors encouraged, 
among their pupils, the same spirit 
of free inquiry into which the young 
men of Edinburgh were. swayed, in 
part at least, by another cause. 
We must pass over the amusing 
account of Carlyle’s probationary tour 
in 1745, among the clergy of Had- 
dington presbytery, an account which 
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reads wonderfully like a chapter from 
“Gil Blas” or “Joseph Andrews.” 
Not less interesting, in another way, 
is the description of what he saw or 
did towards the close of that year, 
from the day he marched out, to no 
purpose, with the Edinburgh Volun- 
teers, to the days immediately follow- 
ing the shameful rout of Cope’s regu- 
lars by an army of raw undergrown 
Highlanders. Among other young 
Britons whom Carlyle shortly after- 
wards met in Leyden, whither he 
went to complete his theological 
course, were John Wilkes and Charles 
Townshend, remarkable even then 
the one for his “daring profligacy,’ 
the other for his colloquial wit and 
the power “of translating other men’s 
thoughts into the most charming lan- 
uage.” During his subsequent stay 
in London, he was introduced to 
Smollett, who, like many other of his 
countrymen, though no Jacobite, 
deeply resented the cruelties said to 
have been sanctioned by the Duke of 
Cumberland after the battle of Cullo- 
den. Here, too, he first saw Captain 
Cheap, whose character he afterwards 
found reason to believe had been un- 
fairly drawn in Byron’s “ Narrative of 
the Loss of the Wager.” The poet, 
Thompson, disappointed him by his 
conversation; and the opera, which he 
twice visited, pleased him only for 
the exquisiteness of Violante’s dancing. 

In the autumn of 1746, Carlyle was 
presented to the church of Cock- 
burnspath, but was not formally 
settled there when he obtained the 
promise of Inveresk, his future in- 
cumbency until the day of his death. 
Some people of this place having 
doubted his fitness for the charge, as 
being “too young, too full of levity, 
and too much addicted to the com- 
pany of his superiors,” were utterly 
silenced by one Mrs. Anne Hall’s as- 
suring them that he himself had fore- 
told his appointment when he was 
yet but six years old. It seems that 
after reading the Song of Solomon to 
the old wives in Musselburgh church- 
yard, he had said in answer to Mrs. 
Anne’s hope of seeitg him one day 
succeed his father, “‘ No, no; I’ll never 
be minister of that church ; but yon- 
der’s my church,” pointing to the 
steeple of Inveresk. Of this church, 
at any rate, he was formally ordained 
minister in August, 1748, “with the 
almost universal good-will ¢ the 
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parish.” Thenceforth his days were mering voice, and a proneness to lec- 
chiefly spent in the honest perform- ture rather than talk. His taste in 


ance of parish duties, lightened by 
the social countenance of the sur- 
rounding gentry, and by the friend- 
ship of Home, Robertson, Logan, and 
other clergymen of his own neigh- 
bourhood, academic standing, and 
mental leanings. 

One of-his first achievements in his 
new office was the share he took in 
restoring the weakened influence of 
the General Assembly over the district 
presbyteries. The commands of the 
former having lately, on various pleas, 
been set aside by some of the latter, 
he and his young friends above named 
gave the Assembly no rest until a ma- 
jority of its members took courage to 
pronounce the deposition of a refrac- 
tory presbyter in 1752, and thus staid 
that tendency to local independence 
which began after the restoration of 
patronages in the tenth year of Queen 
Anne. From this time also dates, in 
his idea, the beginning of a marked 
improvement in the social tone of the 
clergy, caused by their mixing more 
freely among the better classes of lay- 
men, who in their turn must have 
been agreeably surprised at the gentle- 
manly manners and liberal culture of 
the generation to which Robertson 
and Carlyle belonged. These young 
men combined no small amount of re- 
ligious earnestness with that kindly 
tolerance for the opinions of others 
which never comes to those who shut 
themselves off from free intercourse 
with men of different characters and 
various creeds. Carlyle’s account of 
David Hume confirms all we know 
about the lovable nature of a man 
whose scepticism made him none the 
less familiar with the Robertsons, 
Blairs, and Fergusons of his day. 
There is a pertinent story told in this 
volume of the old lady who assured 
her son, Adam, the architect, how 
very agreeable she had found “the 
large joll man” who sat next her one 
day at dinner. On hearing it was 
Hunie himself, the very Atheist she 
had been so much afraid of : “ Well,” 
said she, “you may bring him here as 
much as you please, for he’s the most 
innocent, agreeable, facetious man I 
ever met with.” 

Another of Carlyle’s Edinburgh 
friends was Adam Smith, as learned, 
clever, and simple as Hume, but ab- 
sent in company, with a harsh stam- 


things literary was like that of Hume, 
perhaps justly blamed for its French 
leanings ; but we of this day may 
smile to hear the author of “The 
Wealth of Nations” called in ques- 
tion for the soundness of his political 
opinions. Robertson’s turn for rash 
theorizing is well displayed in the 
story of his attempt to Fomeeatuahe 
the brutal character of the English, 
from the fact of his having just seen 
three horsemen ride up to look ata 
felon writhing on the gallows—the 
three horsemen happening to be his 
own countrymen and fellow-travellers. 
As devoid as Robertson of either wit 
or humour, Blair was shy and unam- 
bitious, free from envy, rather childish 
in conversation, and caring only to be 
admired as a preacher, “particularly 
by the ladies.” Very amusing is the 
account of Home’s second start for 
London. His first had been a bootless 
errand, with his clean shirt and night- 
cap in one pocket, and in the other 
his play of Douglas, which, in spite 
of the praise lavished on it by Hume 
and all the Scotch, was doomed to 
make its first public appearance on 
the boards of an Edinburgh theatre. 
In 1758 Carlyle went to London 
about his sister's marriage. There 
in company with Robertson, who had 
come to find a publisher, and Home 
who found at Covent Garden the 
opening hitherto denied him by Gar- 
rick, he managed to spend some very 
agreeable weeks: going one day to 
hear Chatham oveaiee tie opponents 
by the haughtiness of his tone and the 
fiery rushing of his words, another 
while enjoying, as a guest, the polish- 
ed pleasantries of Smollett, or follow- 
ing Garrick, night after night, through 
the round of his characters at Drury- 
lane. A short trip to Portsmouth im- 
pressed him deeply with the extent 
of Great Britain’s naval resources ; and 
an effort to board the Royal George 
was only baffled by the sickness and 
fears of some of his companions. In 
1760 he married the wife whose death, 
in 1804, his diary records in few but 
very es words. The next nine 
ears of his life were spent chiefly at 
ome, save when about twice a year 
he carried his wife to Newcastle on a 
visit to her sister. During a visit to 
Edinburgh in 1764, and again at New- 
castle, he saw, but did not greatly ad- 
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mire, the clever Mrs. Montague, whose 
name meets us so often in the me- 
moirs of Mrs. Piozzi, but whose pre- 
tensions seemed, to Scottish eyes, a 
good deal greater than her actual me- 
rits, The next year died Carlyle’s 
father, to the regret of all who knew 
him. In 1769 Carlyle himself once 
more went up to London, partly to 
plead for the exemption of the Scotch 
clergy from a tax which, according to 
the spirit of their laws, the Govern- 
ment should not have called on them 
to pay. The partial success of his 
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efforts made him popular among his 
brethren, and encouraged him to re- 
peat the journey next year. At this 
point the autobiography stops sud- 
denly short—too suddenly for all who 
having read so far, would have wishe 

to hear from the lips of one so conspi- 
cuous among his fellows the full ac- 
count of those later years into which 
his editor has given us some valuable 
glimpses in the closing chapter of a 
volume that really bears to be read 
through. 


PARIS REJUVENESCENT. 


Po.ttics, both foreign and domestic, 
were not the only subjects whereupon, 
at the opening of the session, sena- 
tors and deputies chose to exercise 
their newly-recovered right of speech. 
Metropolitan and municipal liberties 
had their champions and advocates, 
who boldly stood up against the all- 
absorbing system of centralization. 
Neither have the words which fell 
from the lips of M. Picard been alto- 
gue lost and forgotten ; they have 

come the text or theme which cer- 


tain papers, such as the Patrie and 
Opinion Nationale, have been work- 


ing upon ever since. One after an- 
other they have been exposing the 
blunders and mistakes of the present 
municipal administration, and are 
daily engaged preparing new food for 
the indignation of the public. 

Indeed it would seriously disturb 
the mind of a quiet London ee 
litan Commissioner or parish warden 
to witness the fearful work of de- 
struction and reconstruction which is 
now going on throughout that part of 
Paris which lies between the Made- 
leine and the Pare Monceaux. No 
doubt he would wonder why, when 
standing at the corner of the Rue de 
la Paix and the Boulevart, with his 
back turned to the Place Vendéme, 
he can see before him but a stupen- 
deus mass of ruins, out of which new 
walls and pillars are just beginning to 
shoot up. No less would be his 
amazement if by chance he happened 
to wander across the river in the 
neighbourhood of the Palais de Just- 
ice, the Musée de Oluny, and the 
Luxembourg, where hundreds of 


houses have already disappeared, and 
hundreds are still awaiting the same 
fate, in order to make way for 
straight-lined streets and boulevarts, 
imitation squares and fortified bar- 
racks and theatres. Maybe that 
members of the Board of Health and 
Sewers Commissioners would feel 
somewhat reconciled to the hardships 
of their own task at the thought that 
the Seine need not be too proud 
and look down upon the luted 
Thames, for thousands of Parisians 
are daily undergoing a slow process of 
poisoning, through their being sup- 
plied with water drawn from it at the 
very mouth of the main drainage 
sewer termed, Grand Collecteur. 

Such are the grievances which for 
the last three months have been hoard- 
ed up against the Prefet de la Seine: 
such is the hobby-horse which, week 
after week, untiring editors have been 
riding up and down before the eyes of 
their credulous and blindfolded read- 
ers, who wildly shoot the arrows of 
their discontent at the proffered tar- 
get without seeing that it is but a 
shield put up in order to protect him 
with whom originated the stupendous 
plan of throwing down Paris to build 
it up again. 

It is, in fact, the old theory of min- 
isterial responsibility aaieuk it must 
be owned, under a somewhat novel 
form, the Prefet de la Seine having to 
do the work and bear the brunt of 
public criticism. True it is that he is 
well-paid for his trouble, and has, be- 
sides the advantages of a comfortable 
salary, many an opportunity of fram- 
ing a good pometion by investing 
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capital in houses and lands, which he 
is soon after compelled to sell at a 
considerable profit, to make way for 
the realization of some entirely new 
and unforeseen design, such as the 
continuation of astreet or the opening 
out of a boulevart; an operation which, 
no doubt, he is far from feeling as 
much annoyed at as his wife, a some- 
what simple-minded, straightforward, 
unbusiness-like lady, who, it is said, 
was heard to complain of her having 
been successively turned out of eight 
different mansions built for her es- 
= enjoyment in diverse parts of 
aris. 

Gross as may appear the artifice 
when once revealed, yet it succeeds 
with the mass of the public; and it is 
no uncommon thing to hear workmen 
and shopkeepers, whilst most severe 
in their criticism against the Prefet, 
express the opinion, that were the 
Emperor to know how things are con- 
ducted, he would surely be much dis- 
pleased at it, and take measures for 
their better management. Even from 
time to time it is rumoured amongst 
the people that a change is about to 
take place, and names are occasion- 
ally whispered in well-informed circles 
of men who are likely to supersede 
the present administrator of the town- 
ship of Paris. Yet he is firmer than 
ever in his seat, and manages occa- 
sionally to turn the very attacks of 
the press to the advancement of some 
of his long-cherished designs. Thus 
it is that the stir about the unwhole- 
some state of the water supplied to 
certain portions of the town, coin- 
cided, as if it had been got up for 
the purpose, with the production of 
a plan for bringing to Paris the water 
of springs situated some hundred and 
fifty miles off. It would appear that 
the Emperor was somewhat opposed 
to the scheme, and only yielded his 
assent under the pressure of the agi- 
tation which was kept up through 
the medium of some of the organs of 
the press. Be it as it may, the Prefet 
admitted, toa certain extent, the state- 
ments produced, although he pro- 
nounced them to be exaggerated, 
agreed with the writers as to the un- 
fitness of Seine water for public use, 
and claiming for himself the honour 
of having ever entertained that 
—, and advocated the removal 
of the evil, concluded by the an- 


nouncement that within two years 
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Parisians would be able to drink 
spring water, which reaching the 
neighbouring hills of Belleville and 
Menilmontant, about 100 yards above 
the level of the sea, could be distri- 
buted throughout the town, and car- 
ried to the very top of any of the six- 
floored houses of the metropolis. 

The plan is now under serious con- 
sideration, Commissioners being ap- 
pointed to meet in the different dis- 
tricts from which the water is to be 
drawn ; and it is said that in some 
parts a strong opposition will be ex- 
perienced at the hands of the agricul- 
tural communities, who fear lest the 
operation should be prejudicial to 
the irrigation of the land. 

With regard to the water supply, 
it cannot denied that Paris has 
hitherto been in a position much in- 
ferior to that of London. No better 
proof of it can be given than the fact 
that in spite of the Metropolitan 
Water Company, thousands of men, 
boys, and horses, are daily engaged 
carrying about water, which is sold at 
the rate of a penny or a halfpenny a 
pail, according as it is filtered or not. 
Any plan, therefore, must be accepta- 
ble, cost what it may, which will give 
Paris an adequate supply of that 
commodity whereupon Both health 
and comfort so much depend. 

With a view to secure so desirable 
an object, the attention of theadminis- 
tration has been turned also to artesian 
wells, and not many days ago water 
was obtained from a pit which has 
been sunk near Passy, to a depth of 
nearly 600 feet. The work, which 
was undertaken some six years ago, 
is yet far from being completed: for, 
on the one hand, there still remains to 
be dug out a deep bed of sand and 
gravel, owing to which the liquid has 
so far kept within several feet of the 
level of the soil; whilst, on the other 
hand, the diameter of the well, which 
is equal to about eleven inches, is to 
be enlarged to three feet. The sheet 
of water wherefrom the present sup- 
ply arises is admitted to be the same 
as that which feeds the Grenelle 
artesian well on the left bank of the 
river, and some fears were enter- 
tained lest the bulk and level of the 
water there should undergo some 
change; but, so far, no alteration has 
been noticed. As to the temperature, 
it is much higher in the old well than 
in the new one; but this is attributed 
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to the fact that the water, being as 
yet scarce, is cooled by the influx of 
intermediate springs, which will be 
ultimately isolated from it by the 
walling in of the pit. 

For works such as these, no doubt, 
all praise is due to those, whoever 
they may be, who take a part in their 
conception or execution ; and it must 
be owned besides, that within the last 
ten years Paris has been greatly im- 
proved in point of health, conve- 
nience, and cleanliness, owing to the 
destruction of countless narrow streets 
and lanes, the opening of wide 
thoroughfares, and last, but not least, 
by an intelligent and thorough system 
of drainage. 

Yet, great as have been the results 
obtained in certain parts of the me- 
tropolis where improvement was most 
required, it seems as if our rulers were 
not satisfied with providing the neces- 
sary, but must indulge in the rather 
extravagant fancy of cultivating art 
for itself (Part pour Vart, as we 
say). It would appear as if they had 


taken a map of Paris, and, regardless 
of all expense, had set their minds 
re realizing a kind of ideal system 
0 


traffic through the town. One 
would fancy that parallelism and sym- 
metry have been their only guides 
when they have chosen such points as 
the barriére de Vétoile, the Madeleine, 
the boulevart opposite the rue de la 
Paix, and have aimed at throwing 
out from each of these a number of 
large thoroughfares, which remind you 
of the outstretched arms of some 
monstrous cuttle-fish reaching in all 
directions, and intersecting each 
other at nicely-calculated geometrical 
angles. 
hat must be the havoc made 
through those richly-populated dis- 
tricts, and what the cost, may easily 
be imagined by any one who has 
visited Paris, and knows what kind of 
people inhabit the neighbourhood of 
the Champs Elysées, the Madeleine, 
and the Chaussee d Antin. High as 
the value of land was in those parts 
it has been doubled and even trebled 
through the wholesale purchases made 
by the town under the provisions of 
the expropriation law ; it reached on 
the boulevart £30 and even £35 the 
square metre, which differs but little 
from the square yard, whilst on other 
spots instances are not wanting of pro- 
perty having been bought twelve or 
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fifteen years ago for £1,000, which 
has realized in the present day £8,000 
or £9,000. 

But it suffices not that long streets 
and boulevarts should be cut through 
numberless houses, and traced out 
over their ruined foundations. New 
buildings must be erected along the 
contemplated thoroughfares. These 
are not executed by means of the mu- 
nicipal funds: an appeal is made to 

rivate industry. The purchased 
ands are resold at a profit either to 
individuals or to large companies that 
undertake the work. In either case 
the consequence must be the erection 
of most costly houses, for the land is 
too dear for it to be made to support 
smallandsimple constructions. Build- 
ers must always bear in mind that 
their work must be so contrived as to 
command high and remunerative 
rents. No room, therefore, is left for 
modest apartment, and from top to 
bottom the bulky edifice should be 
made worthy of its wealthy tenants. 
These must be procured, or the land- 
lord can no more get the interest of 
his outlay, or what is worse, pay in- 
terest on the capital he has been in- 
duced to borrow, in order to carry out 
the enterprise. So far, owners of 
house property have fared pretty 
well in that respect, for people must 
live somewhere; and so many have 
been turned out of their former abodes, 
which are now lying levelled to the 
ground, that the supply has not yet 
exceeded the demand; but let Paris 
be built up again, and many a house 
will remain wholly or partially unlet. 
When rents go down, as it is to be 
hoped they will, then will newly- 
acquired property lose much of its 
abnormal value,and many be brought 
to ruin who are now the lords of the 
financial world. 

That they will find much pity 
amongst the present victims of cher 
extravagance is hardly to be supposed; 
yet, looking at the matter by the light 
of the true principles of political eco- 
nomy, one must arrive at the conclu- 
sion that there is something wrong in 
a system, the effect of which is to 
raise for the time being the value of 
a certain kind of property to a level 
it can by no means be kept up at, and 
a falling from which must necessarily 
be the loss of all those who have 
made it the standard whereupon they 
have based their calculations. : 
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No less is the disturbance which 
has occurred in the labour market. 
The sudden and immense demand for 
masons, carpenters, joiners, and the 
like, having drawn from the fields 
thousands who may never be per- 
suaded to return thither, will either 
cause serious embarrassment to go- 
vernment, if some day or other the 
amount of work is allowed to fall off, 
or oblige it to be ever entering upon 
new plans for the mere sake of afford- 
ing employment—a system which is, 
after all, but that of the Socialists, 
and must explode sooner or later; for 
it is impossible to go on for ever vio- 
lating the simplest laws of political 
economy, regardless of keeping the 
balance between the demand and the 
supply. 

ark as are these forebodings they 
are not foreign to the minds of most 
Frenchmen ; and it is a fact worthy 
of remark that, talk to whom you 
will, you are pretty sure to discover 
that he entertains a secret anxiety 
about the future, and feels that there 
issomething wrong about the present 
way of going on. Yet, take a stroll 
on the boulevarts when you like, be- 
tween three o'clock in the after- 
noon and one in the morning, and 
you will find them crowded with 
people whose only object is pleasure, 
whether they walk up and down, 
—s as they pass at the gaudily- 
attired day and night stars, or sit 
lazily sipping their beer, absinth, or 
sorbets, in front of the coffee-houses. 

To arrive at an approximate esti- 
mation of the individual worth of most 
of these men is utterly impossible at 
a mere survey of their outward ap- 
pearance. Both young and old are 
s0 handsomely attired, they seem so 
completely at ease, that any one un- 
acquainted with them must think 
they are all omy wealthy. Not 
so, however; for many a one sits 
there whose elegant dress has no 
other chance of being paid for but 
the good-luck of its wearer, a young 
clerk in a stock-broker’s office, who 
speculates on his master’s clients, 

ut dress is a means of success—it 
gives a man boldness and assurance, 
and no one need know how and when 
it will be paid for—it suffices that the 
man looks well up to the mark, 
speaks big, and of hundreds 
and thousands as others do of shil- 
lings and pence. Unprincipled reck- 
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lessness with the young, cold-blooded 
cunning with the old and elderly, such 
are the characteristics of this class, 
who, amidst the constant vicissitudes 
which they daily experience at the 
hands of the goddess Fortune, are con- 
scious that they hold their position 
but by a precarious tenure, and en- 
deayour to make the most of it while 
they can. 

However, great must be the evil 
that works out no good—dark the sky 
in which no glimmering of light ap- 
pears, not a spot seems fairer than 
the other. Thus it is that the enor- 
mous rate attained by house rents, 
and the consequent rise of prices 
which has occurred in all kinds of 
commodities, has forced many to take 
to country life. Owing to this emi- 

ration the population of the neigh- 
uring villages has been greatly in- 
creased within the last few years, 
property has acquired more value, 
and most of the large estates around 
Paris are fast disappearing, being 
parcelled out and sold by lots to 
make room for cottages and villas to 
receive the homeless denizens of the 
city. The love of country air and 
country residences is gaining ground 
on the minds of all classes of Pa- 
risians, and if the movement may be 
said to have originated with those 
who left the town out of sheer neces- 
sity, it has not stopped there, and the 
actual inhabitants—or rather immi- 
grants—of the neighbouring villages 
may be divided into three classes :— 
Firstly, those who have been brought 
there out of motives of economy ; 
secondly, those who, reckoning upon 
the continuance of the movement 
have purchased land or house pro- 
perty out of mere speculation, and 
who come and settle upon it until 
they find an opportunity for re-sell- 
ing at a good profit ; thirdly, those 
who merely look to personal comfort 
and enjoyment, and wish to exchange 
the burning streets and close apart- 
ments of the metropolis for nice cool 
walks and country air. 

These three classes are not gene- 
rally to be found on the same spot, 
the division between the first and 
the third being strongly marked in 
that respect. Thus, for instance, 
whilst the latter have taken to the 
western districts and the most fash- 
ionable places on the northern lines, 
the latter have resorted to the east, 
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towards Vincennes and Nogeul, or 
towards the south, in the neighbour- 
hood of Gentilly and Bourg-la-Reine. 
As to the second class, they aré to be 
found in all directions—thatis, where- 
ever land has been sold of late at a 
tolerably low price. 

It was our lot some few weeks ago 
to be entertained at the house of a 
—— belonging to this class. 

here we found him the happy denizen 
of a detached, neat-looking little 
dwelling, at the back of which lay 
from two to three acres of land, part 
of which had been turned into a pri- 
vate garden, whilst the remainder, 
which was intended for sale, was pro- 
visionally under culture as a kitchen 
garden. Everything told of the short 
tenure of the present occupant—the 
glaring white-washed walls, the fresh 
painting, the young trees, which for 
shade e you look forward some 
six or seven years hence; even the 
half-bred Newfoundland puppy, in 
his unfinished kennel, contrasted b 
his restless whining and barking wit 
the well-known grave and quiet de- 
meanour of the old watch-dog of some 
antiquated mansion. 

Being anxious to make the best of 
our day’s excursion, we set about 
visiting the place, which we found 
to be dressed in its best holiday garb. 
As we went along, we could aA, om 
comparing the neat little houses, the 
cleanly-looking narrow streets, with 
the gigantic buildings and thorough- 
fare of the metropolis; and great 
must have been the amazement of 

the natives if any of them observed 
us standing for several minutes look- 
ing at an old lamp-post which, by an 
ingenious contrivance, had been turned 
into a public fountain, and spoke 
volumes to our minds on behalf of 
the economical principles of the maire 
and town-council, 

Indeed, this circumstance made us 
all the more delighted at the thought 
that we should soon become ac- 
gone with those worthy officials, 

or the cause of the merry-making we 

witnessed around us was the annual 
qos & a Rosiére, and it was, of 
course, their province to take a pro- 
minent part in the ceremony. On 
these occasions, the hero, or rather 
heroine, of the day is the young. girl 
who, according to the united suffrage 
of the clerical and civil authorities of 
the place, has been deemed most 
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meritorious in her conduct. She 
should be born within the precinct of 
thetownship, and be between eighteen 
and twenty-one years of age. In 
ancient times a mere crown of roses 
was the prize allotted to her virtue : 
hence the name given to her. Ata 
later period a small piece of money 
was usually added to the crown, and 
was considered as her dowry. But 
things have progressed, and virtue, I 
suppose, has become such a rara avis, 
that a high price should be set upon 
it wherever it is to be found ; so that 
now-a-days the gift has been increased 
by private and municipal donations 
to about £25. 

The solemnity was appointed to 
take place, as usual, in the church, 
after vespers, and entrance tickets 
had been sold during the previous 
week, the number of persons to be 
admitted being thus limited. How- 
ever, vespers being public, the church 
was over-crowded with holders and 
non-holders of tickets, so that inorder 
to give the former their due when 
the ceremony came on, the latter 
should have retired. They did not, 
however, and only one course was 
then left open, that of causing the 
building to be altogether evacuated, 
those only who were provided with 
tickets being afterwards readmitted. 
But here was the weak point of the 
local administration entirely laid bare, 
the whole combined military and 
police force of the place being three 
times defeated in their attempt to 
enforce obedience, and finally com- 
pelled to let in as many as could by 
any ibility gain admittance, a fact 
which, however it might be regretted 
in point of comfort and convenience, 
was fraught with consolatory reflec- 
tions, inasmuch as it offered a strong 
and somewhat agreeable contrast to 
the overwhelming military influence 
and pressure which is generally sub- 
mitted to throughout the country. 

In such a state of things, sit- 
ting was altogether out of question, 
and standing on tiptoe during the 
greater part of the ceremony was the 
position generally adopted by most 
of the lookers on, in their anxiety to 
catch a plimpse of the fair object of 
so much pomp and display. The 
whole affairlasted some three-quarters 
of an hour, during which time the 
national guards band played, with 
questionable correctness, a number of 
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brilliant tunes more or less appropri- 
ated to the circumstance; and the 
clergyman, a short-necked little old 
man, with a sensual face, and specta- 
cles resting on the end of his nose, 
delivered himself of a written speech, 
in the course of which his tongue got 
once or twice somewhat entangled in 
the rather intricate phraseology he 
had thought fit to launch himself in, 
owing, I suppose, to the unusual 
solemnity of is ccna. 

Out of doors was arrayed the pro- 
fane part of the féte with the whole 
ordeal of a country fair: open-air toy 
and sweets shops, shooting galleries, 
hawkers and venders of all kinds, jug- 
glers and mountebanks, rending the 
air with their conflicting cries, and 
boisterous musical accompaniments. 
In the evening the public buildings 
and walks were illuminated with 
coloured glasses, and two ball-rooms 
were opened, at different prices, for 
the better accommodation and divi- 
sion of the daneing public. 

These Sunday rejoicings are no ex- 
traordinary thing, and every one of 
the little towns and villages around 
Paris has its own fair, the origin of 
which may be traced to the religious 
celebration of the day dedicated to 
the patron saint of the locality. They 
generally last a couple of Sundays in 
each place, and are attended more or 
less by excursionists from the metro- 
polis. As to Rosiére crowning, it is a 
solemnity which is peculiar to Nan- 
terre, the town to which I have just 
introduced the readers of this Maga- 
zine, and also to another small vil- 
lage in the vicinity, Swresnes, which 
is also celebrated for its common wine, 
called petit-bleu, just as Nanterre is 
for its cakes, of which, to English 
readers, I can give no better idea 
than by saying that they somewhat 
resemble cross-buns. 

To maires, and members of town 
councils, these annual rejoicings are 
matters of no small import, for they 
must contrive to increase from private 
contributions the yearly allowance 

nted for the purpose out of the 
ocal budget. Some of them, indeed 
take the thing most at heart; and I 
shall long remember the regular can- 
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vassing undertaken on such an occa- 
sion by one of these worthy officials, 
nay, even by his whole family. For 
more than a fortnight before, father, 
mother, and daughters, were engaged 
paying half-a-dozen visits a day to the 
most respectable persons in the vil- 
lage, in order to collect contributions; 
exploring the neighbouring localities 
where fairs were being held, that 
they might induce a sufficient num- 
ber of mountebanks and the like to 
attend their own féte. Evening after 
evening was taken up calculating 
how many may-poles might be set 
up, how many coloured glasses used 
for the illuminations, how many 
rockets let off at the fire-works. 
Then came the composing of the 
bill intended to convey the usual 
and necessary information to the 
country-folk, an operation which 
lasted several days, and absorbed all 
the mental and literary faculties of 
both father and daughter, the mother 
being utterly incompetent on that 
score— 


“Tanta molis erat Romanam condere gentem.” 


Neither was the production wholly 
unworthy of notice, especially that 
part of it in which the old man in- 
formed all hawkers, venders, shop- 
keepers, &c., that they should, in case 
of need, apply to Mr. —— (meanin 
himself), at whose hands they ae 
find both aid and protection. 

As the long expected term drew 
near, last but not least of all cares 
was that which preyed upon the minds 
of the whole family about the weather. 
Ten times a day was the state of the 
atmosphere minutely examined, and 
a kind of domestic council held, in 
order to arrive at some conclusion on 
the matter. But, alas ! I regret to say, 
that in spite of the most favourable 
prophecies, it turned out to be show- 
ery and uncertain—a fact which caused 
the young lady to fall into a deep fit 
of sadness, which lasted all day, and 
from which, in the evening, it requir- 
ed all the enchanting power of music 
and dancing combined, to enable her 
to recover and become again herself, 
to the great delight of her equally 
desolated parents. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE EARTH AND OF ITS INHABITANTS. 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL HAUGHTON, F,R.S., 
Fellow of Trinity College, and Professor of Geology in the University of Dublin. 


A uistory of a people would be con- 
sidered very imperfect which did not 
also give some account of the country 
inhabited by that people, and it would 
be ceil as somewhat unnatural 
to separate the actions, the wars, and 
the polity of any great nation from 
their due alliance with the climate, 
the productions, and the natural re- 
sources of the land they lived in. 

In like manner, a mere geological 
sketch of the successive inhabitants 
of the globe we live on must be 
meagre and unsatisfactory if unac- 
companied with an astronomical ac- 
count of the planet.which constitutes 
the arena on which these successive 
races of inhabitants have lived and 
died. A short time ago an essay on 
the history of the inhabitants of the 
earth would have led one to presup- 
pose an essay on history, properly so 
called ; but every person is familiar 
with the fact, that in the history of 
the earth and its inhabitants we now 
include within our view a much larger 
range of animals and objects of inte- 
rest than merely our fellow-men. 
We are bound, in fact, to consider not 
only our fellow-men, our brothers and 
sisters in creation, but also what have 
been described as “our humbler fel- 
lows.” Iam not sure that I regard 
these humbler fellows with as great 
a degree of reverence and supersti- 
tious awe as some of our modern 
writers, but I am oagente to regard 
them with interest and even affection, 
as I believe them to be, like our- 
selves, wonderful and remarkable 
examples of the almighty power of 
God, who has placed them in this 
world to enjoy with us the benefits 
and ane with which he sur- 
rounds us all. 

The first attempt to give an account 
of the history of the globe on which 
we live was made by one of the 
greatest men that ever lived upon 
that globe, Sir Isaac Newton. In 
speculating in his “Principia” on the 
shape of the planet Jupiter, and in 
comparing it with our own planet, he 
arrives at the conclusion that these 
planets may have been originally in 


a state of liquid fusion, and that they 
owe their present shapes to their rota- 
tion around their axes. The idea 
thus thrown out by Newton was 
taken up afterwards by the celebrated 
Clairaut, and, in later times, formed 
the basis of a most remarkable pas- 
sage in the writings of . Laplace. 
This great man threw out the idea 
that the planets and the satellites 
that surround them were originally 
not only fluid but might even have 
been gaseous, and that a single origin 
must be sought for all the planets 
that encircle our sun. The specula- 
tion to which I allude does not 
occupy more than a few lines of one 
of the many volunies written by La- 
place—he notices the subject and 
dismisses it in the same cursory 
manner in Which he introduces it. 
Now, it is a curious fact, that since 
his time many books and treatises 
have been written on this subject at 
great expenditure of pen and ink, 
though without much addition to our 
knowledge. It is the privilege of 
genius like that with which Laplace 
was endowed to throw out words and 
hints that shall constitute a sort of 
centre or rallying point around which 
hundreds and thousands of second 
arid third rate men will cluster and 
attempt to gain for themselves no- 
toriet; by repeating, like a cuckoo- 
cry, the doctrine their great master 
had first uttered ; but if we examine 
the nebular hypothesis minutely we 
shall find that not one iota has been 
added to Laplace’s speculation. His 
hypothesis is expressed in very few 
words: he finds the sun in the 
centre of a system revolving in a 
direction from right to left, the 
planets, one after the other, around 
the sun, revolving in the same direc- 
tion with the sun, from right to 
left, revolving nearly in circles and 
in orbits which are almost-all in the 
same plane. He finds each planet 
revolving on its axis in the same di- 
rection as the sun, and their satel- 
lites revolving, like themselves, in 
circular orbits, with small inclina- 
tions. No person acquainted with 
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the meaning of these facts can hesi- 
tate to believe that they point toa 
common origin for the sun, planets, 
satellites, and the various bodies that 
surround that sun—with the excep- 
tion of comets, which do not come 
within this class. This brilliant idea, 
first thrown out by a man of genius, 
has never been added to, for I believe 
that all subsequent attempts to add 
to that first great and brilliant idea 
of Laplace have been successive 
failures. The illustrious Comte, in a 
ese of his work on “ Positive 
hilosophy,’ and afterwards in a 
pa r which he read (never printed) 
ore the Academy, attempted to de- 
monstrate the mathematical neces- 
sity of the nebular hypothesis. The 
result, as is now well known, was to 
show that if Comte was not more 
exact as a metaphysician than he 
was as a mathematician it would 
have been better for him not to have 
published his book at all. His mathe- 
matical demonstration was a complete 
delusion. He re-discovered the third 
law of Kepler, a law that was well 
known to every mathematician in 
Europe hundreds of years before 
Comte was born. In later times at- 
tempts have been made by mathema- 
ticians much more trustworthy to 
contribute information additional to 
that first afforded by Laplace. The 
University of Cambridge, which, I 
believe, even now produces some of 
the best and greatest analysts in 
Europe (I will not except in this 
statement even the University of 
Dublin, which, I believe, in its ele- 
gant and more beautiful geometry 
surpasses Cambridge, while it yields 
to her in analysis) has for many years 
past produced a number of treatises 
on this subject written with more or 
less ability, all of them aiming to add 
something to the words of Laplace, 
but they have added nothing what- 
ever to our real knowledge. Whether 
it is that the custom prevails in that 
University, so familiar to lawyers, of 
quoting a precedent or saying found 
in a book and then believing it to be 
true, I cannot say, but certainly this 
does prevail in Cambridge—the ma- 
thematicians of that University too 
often take hypotheses in this subject 
for granted, as if they were laws of 
nature. 
So much has this custom prevailed 
in our sister University, that our critics 
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complain, that at a recent examina- 
tion, the existence of matter was ig- 
nored altogether. I mention these re- 
searches of Mr. Hopkins and of Arch- 
deacon Pratt, for the purpose of ex- 
away my belief, that when exa- 
mined by the test of time, and by the 
careful consideration of competent 
mathematicians, however valuable 
they may be as mathematical exercita- 
tions, they will be found, in no respect, 
to have added to the real knowledge 
possessed, when Laplace invented the 
nebular hypothesis. This remarkable 
speculation of Laplace, to which he 
himself appears not to haveattached a 
dueimportance and weight, has led toa 
universal conviction among scientific 
thinkers, that we must look for the 
origin of the sun, planets, and satel- 
lites, to some unique physical cause, 
such as he has assigned; we are, 
therefore, forced to go back to a time, 
beyond any thing that geologists can 
tellus of. Andastronomers may claim 
their right to say to the geologists, 

our epochs are highly respectable, 

t they are mere “moderninstances,”’ 
compared with our “ancient saws.” 
They may say that they know the 
history of the world before geologists 
can trace it, or before they can find in 
its crust a single record of the past. 

The history of our globe may be 
divided into three peri the astro- 
nomical, the geological, and the his- 
torical periods. 

Of the first period, I believe that 
Laplace has already written all that 
we shall ever know ; its scale of time 
depends on the conditions of the 
cooling and consolidation of planetary 
nebulz, with respect to which we must 
be content to remain in perpetual ig- 
norance; its phenomenaare beyond the 
boundaries of positive science and of 
real knowledge; it resembles the epoch 
of myth and fable which, necessarily, 
as it would seem, must precede the 
advent of true history and knowledge. 

With respect to the third, or his- 
torical epoch, we all know what it 
means; its periods are measured by 
days, and months, and years, and 
though its records are sometimes 
wanting, yet if found, there would be 
no difference of opinion as to the 
standard of time with which we 
ought to com them. 

ut what shall we say of the mea- 
sure of time involved in the second, 
or geological period of the Earth’s 
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History? It is a history in which 
the order and succession of events is 
recorded, but the standard of time is 
lost ; for no one knows what interval 
of time is involved in the “ duration 
of a species,” or the “deposition of a 
mile of sediment.” On this question 
geologists divide themselves naturally 
into two schools, viz.:—Those who 
adopt, as the unit of time, the exist- 
ence of a species, and those who prefer, 
as the measure of that unit, the depo- 
sition of a given quantity of mud. 

In the opinion of the latter, the for- 
mer class of geologists have greatly 
exaggerated the duration of the Se- 
condary and Tertiary periods, in con- 
sequence of the more rapid change in 
organic life, which has characterized 
these latter periods as compared with 
the Paleozoicepochs. Letany onecon- 
sider, for a moment, the analogous 
case of history. Let him compare the 
Empire of China with the Republic 
of Greece. From the time that the 
300 Spartans, under Leonidas, fought 
at Thermopylae, to defend their coun- 
try against the innumerable hosts of 
the Persians, to the time when De- 
mosthenes uttered his Philippics, a 
period of somewhat less then 300 
years elapsed. Let any man havin 
a heart to feel, who can understanc 
history, and poetry, and the ideas 
which great men are capable of giv- 
ing to their descendants, compare 
these 300 years of Greece’s history, 
with the 3,000 years by which the 
great Empires of Japan and Cathay, 
reckon their ages, and let him say to 
which would he give the greater im- 
portance. The answer would be ob- 
vious. In like manner, I believe, the 
greater interest that these recent de- 
posits possess induces us to regard 
them in such a way as to lead us to 
magnify their importance, and to 
transfer to them a dignity which 
cannot spring from the length of time 
to which they can lay claim. I donot 
mean to say that a mile of mud anda 
mile of limestone represent the same 
persis of time; but that a mile of 

imestone in the older world repre- 
sents the same period—as far as we 
can judge—as a mile of limestone does 
in the later periods of the world; and 
when we find in the older periods five 
species per mile of limestone, and in 
the later ages fifty, we are not there- 
fore to conclude that the period of 
the one is not of equal duration with 


that of the other. The most recent 
information we possess on the subject 
leads me to the conclusion, that the 
following scale represents the thick- 
ness, and, as I believe, consequently, 
the duration of the four great periods 
into which the strata of the globe may 
be divided :— 

Geographical Miles 

I. The Azoic Strata, - 4333 

II. The Lower Paleozoic, 5°082 

III. The Upper Paleozoic, 4458 

IV. Secondary and Tertiary, 4°512 
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During the periods represented by 
these eighteen miles of strata, the 
creative force that produced species 
of animals was very variously exer- 
cised, as I have endeavoured to show 
in Plate I., in which the horizontal 
line denotes time, or thickness of 
strata, and the vertical lines denote 
the number of species of Crustacea, 
Fishes, Reptiles, and Mammals, pro- 
duced per mile of rock. 

From this representation it is evi- 
dent that the Crustaceans were pro- 
duced most rapidly at the close of the 
Lower Paleozoic period; that the 
Reptiles reached their maximum of 
development at the beginning of the 
Neozoic period; that the Fishes en- 
joyed two maxima of rapidity of pro- 
duction, one at the commencement of 
the Upper Paleozoic, and the other 
at the commencement of the Neozoic 
period; and that the Mammals ap- 

roached their greatest rate of pro- 
facies at the close of the Neozoic 
and commencement of the Historical 
period, just previous to the creation 
of Man. 
It will readily suggest itself to my 
mathematical readers, that as the 
base line denotes time, and the verti- 
cal line, rate of creation, that, there- 
fore, the slope of these curves denotes 
the creative force in action. 

A still more instructive view of the 

ition occupied by the Crustaceans, 
ishes, Reptiles, and Mammals, at dif- 
ferent periods of the earth’s history 
is shown by the curves of Plate IL., 
in which the horizontal line, as be- 
fore, denotes time or thickness of 
strata, and the vertical heights de- 
note the proportion which the class of 
animals represented in each curve, at 
any time, bore to the total number of 
species of animals at that time living 
on the globe. 
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These curves, in fact, represent 
with accuracy the Zoological Import- 
ance of the Crustaceans, Fishes, Rep- 
tiles, and Mammals at each period of 
the Earth’s history. 

These four classes of animal life have 
never coexisted in equal amount on 
the surface of our globe, but have 
reigned in succession, as the dominant 
races that ruled their fellows, both by 
force of numbers and by virtue of su- 
perior bulk and intelligence. 

The Crustaceans attained their 
maximum of development in the 
Lower Palzeozoic period, attaining a 
proportion of twenty-four per cent., or 
nearly one-fourth of the coexisting 
species. 

The Fishes succeeded the Crusta- 
ceans-——not gradatim, but per saltum 
—and in the Upper Paleozoic period 
attained a —— of twenty-four 
per cent. of the coexisting species. 

A glance at the curves that repre- 
sent the Crustaceansand Fishesissufh- 
cient to show that the law prevailed 
in the history of the earth, that a de- 
throned race never again acquired the 
ascendancy it once had. The Crusta- 
ceans and Fishes both made an at- 


tempt to resume their former position 
at the commencement of the Neo- 


zoic period, but appear to have been 
rapidly extinguished by the dominant 
Reptiles, who at that time rose to emi- 
nence, and reached the high propor- 
tion of twenty-four per cent. of the 
coexistent species. 
Thezoologicalimportance of the Rep- 
tiles rapidly declined, and they were 
succeeded in the government of the 
world by the Mammals, which finally 
attained a preponderance of twenty- 
two per cent. atthe period immediate- 
ly preceding the creation of Man—the 
last, the most powerful, and the most 
cruel of the successive races that have 
governed the globe since it was first 
inhabited. It appears, therefore, evi- 
dent, that four successive races have 
lived and ruled upon this globe ; that 
they have succeeded each other ab- 
ruptly, and not by transition of one 
species into another; and that their 
power was partly due to numbers, and 
partly due to superior size and force. 
Thus, four successive aristocracies 
lived and flourished on the surface of 
this globe before “God created man 
in his own image” to people it and to 
have dominion over all. Tt appears 
that these aristocrats, the Crusta- 
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ceans, Fishes, Reptiles, and Mammals, 
each attained, in that order of succes- 
sion, their maximum degree of devel- 
opment andimportance. They lived, 
they flourished, they had their day ; 
they declined again, and are past and 
gone as much from us as the dynasties 
of Assyria, Babylon, Greece, and 
Rome. Now will any man who reads 
the history of the human race tell us 
that Assyria produced Babylon ; that 
Babylon produced Alexander ; that 
Alexander made Cesar? He would 
be regarded as a lunatic who would 
hold such a doctrine as this. And are 
we to believe that the Crustaceans, 
Fishes, Reptiles,and Mammals, because 
they have lived and tyrannized in suc- 
cession on the earth, followed from 
each other by a law of descent? That 
the Crustaceans produced the Fishes; 
that the Fishes gave birth to the Rep- 
tiles; thatthe Reptiles were developed 
into the mammals. No—the Reptiles 
are not born of the Fishes; the Mam- 
mals arenot sprung from the Reptiles; 
and God forbid that Man should be 
born of an Ape. Base, degraded, and 
cruel as he is, he was once made in 
the “image of God,” and carries with 
him in his degradation the inefface- 
able lineaments of his parentage. 

If the doctrine of the “ pithecoid 
origin of man” were true, we should 
expect to find the reign of the Mam- 
mals culminating in Man as their ulti- 
mate and highest development ; but 
their rule is over and gone ; for even 
adding Man, who represents but a 
single species in number, they have 
fallen from twenty-two to five per 
cent. of the coexisting fossilizable 
species, and have lost their ascendancy 
as completely as the Crustaceans, the 
Fishes, and the Reptiles, whom they 
have succeeded, but from whom they 
are not descended. 

Who, then, and what, are we, who 
now govern the globe with a more 
absolute and monarchical sway than 
the other dynasties that have preced- 
ed us? We govern as the vicegerents 
of God, made in His image, and in no 
respect more so than in this: that we 
rule, not by dint of numbers, not by 
virtue of superior size or strength, 
but by the power of intelligence, 
which enables us, though only a 
single species, to subjugate the globe. 

hus, then, it happens, thatalthough 
Man, representing only a single 
species, could never appear as the 
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monarch of the globe on the curves of 
Zoological Importance that I have 
drawn, yet his dominion will beproved 
to future geologists by another and 

ually certain test, viz., the univer- 
sal distribution of his remains. Every 
land on the globe and the floor of 
every sea will contain the fossil traces 
of the last and greatest race that ruled 
our globe, by virtue of intelligence 
and not of brute force, until the soun 
of the dread trump shall call upon the 
sea and land to give up their dead, 
and the Monarch created in the image 
of God shall be summoned to give ac- 
count of the manner in which he dis- 
charged his =e trust. In this 
rapid sketch of life upon our globe it 
is impossible to enter into details; but 
there are some points so striking in 
relation to the Reign of the Fishes and 
that of the Mammals that I shall 
briefly mention them. 

Not only did the species of Fishes at 
their maximum attain from twenty to 
twenty-five per cent. of the coexistent 
fossils, but at their maximum of num- 
bers they possessed the maximum. of 
organization and of force. ‘The Placoid 
and Ganoid fishes, now scarce mee 
us, and represented by the Shark an 
Sturgeon as their mae types, con- 
stituted in the newer Palzeozoic period 
the whole of the dominant race of 
Fishes. The inferior orders of Fishes, 
now so familiar to us, did not come 
into existence until the rulers of their 
race had lost their sovereignty, and 
resigned the government of the world 
into the hands of more powerful and 
more intelligent successors. 

No doubt whatever can exist as to 
the superiority of the Placoids and 
Ganoids, as evidenced by their occa- 
sional ovo-viviparous reproduction ; 
by their reptilian heterocercal tails, 
and by the splendid armour of ena- 
melled bone in which the Ganoids 
were cased. Clad in this defensive 
armourfrom snoutto tail, these mailed 
monarchs swam at large through the 
Palzozoic seas, nnized over the 
inferior orders of creation, and as- 
serted for themselves the prerogative 
of governing the world. One great 
peculiarity of these Fishes is, the re- 
markable position of the eye. When 
you catch a mackerel, herring, or 
salmon, you will find, upon taking it 
from the water, that its mild, round 
eyes look at you with reproach, and 
seem to say, “Why have you taken 
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me? What have I done? What 
mischief have I committed?’ Ifyou 
draw a dogfish from the water you 
will find a totally different meaning in 
his lurid, pale blue eyes, which are 
placed in a sinister position, with an 
ugly and dangerous expression, at the 
angle of the mouth, as if so placed, to 
enable him to judge of the flavour of 
a portion of your flesh. Such was the 
ugly, but unmistakably kingly, mark 
of these great monarch fishes. 

Not only is the degradation of the 
Fishes proved by the high organization 
they possessed when they ruled the 
world; but it is confirmed by the spe- 
cial creation of the Pleuronectoids (or 
flat fishes), immediately previous to 
the creation of Man. This is a fact 
with which most educated persons 
are familiar, but which, in relation to 
the history of life, cannot be too fre- 
quently insisted upon. 

Let us examine this sole, condemned 
to swim upon its side, and to prevent 
its realizing in this position the Irish 
definition of a squint, “one eye skim- 
ming the pot and the other eye up 
the chimney,” it has been made to 
undergo a curvature of its spine and 
a corresponding distortion of the face, 
so as to bring both eyes to the left or 
uppermost side to protect him from 
the numerous enemies surrounding 
him. No personexamining the struc- 
ture of this sole, and observing its 
crooked spine and distorted eyes, can 
regard it as any thing but a testimony 
from Nature; or, rather I should say, 
from the God of Nature, to the fact, 
that He fashions these creatures ac- 
cording to His will, and endows them 
with faculties—some higher, some 
lower; but all according to His good 
pleasure, and that the arbitrary cha- 
racter of will is not to be taken from 
Him as one of His prerogatives. It 
was no blind freak of Nature that pro- 
duced, in the first instance,the greatest 
fishes, and afterwards allowed them 
to deteriorate, as if their Creator had 
made them and afterwards forgot 
them. I cannot believe the cold phi- 
losophy that would ascribe this to 
chance. I believe that He who made 
them knew what He was about; that 
he created them for the purpose of 
illustrating to us, His thinking crea- 
tures, the inexhaustible resources of 
His intelligence, the Almighty power 
of His will. 

If the deterioration of the Fishes, 
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from the time that they governed the 
world, to the present day, is remark- 
able, that of the Mammals is scarcely 
less so, and it appears to have taken 
place in a much shorter space of 
time. 

In proof of this deterioration, I need 
only appeal to the diminutive Sloth 
of South America, the representative 
of the gigantic Mylodon, measuring 
upwards of eleven feet in length, 
which sought and found its leafy 
food, not like its dwarfed successor, 
by climbing, but by uprooting trees— 
and even this gigantesque Sloth sinks 
into insignificance in presence of 
his cotemporary, the eoetberinm, 
measuring upwards of eighteen feet 
in length, and provided with a mus- 
cular cylindrical tongue, capable of 
licking the branches off the largest 
trees. , 

In like manner the little Armadillo 
of South America, was represented, 
during the reign of the Mammals, by 
the giganticGlyptodon,measuringnine 
feet in length; and the kangaroos of 
Australia are the degenerate succes- 
sors of the great Diprotodon, a speci- 
men of the lower jaw of which, lately 


brought to Dublin by Captain Vi ors, 
belonged to an animal that must have 
weighed between 1,500 lbs. and 1,600 


lbs. Numerous other examples of 
deterioration in size, ferocity, and 
numbers, will occur to the geological 
reader—such as the Elephants, Rhi- 
noceroses, Mastodons, and Bears of 
Europe and America, whose extinc- 
tion, as is proved by recently dis- 
covered remains of Man in Franceand 
England, was hastened, if not al- 
together occasioned by the arrival on 
the globe of the last and only Monarch 
who was to govern, like his Maker, 
by intelligence, and not by force. 

It has often struck thoughtful men, 
among the ancients, why that wonder- 
ful faculty of intelligence, which en- 
ables us to rule the largest brutes— 
the elephant, hippopotamus, and rhi- 
noceros of the globe—why that 
faculty should not reside in the larger 
animals, but in an unarmed and ap- 
parently helpless creature: it is to 
show us that the faculties and powers 
which the Creator gives, are not to be 
measured by size; that those things 
which ap of little value, such as 
modesty, humility, gentleness, and in- 
telligence are, in the sight of Him who 
knows all things, of greater worth 
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than the more sensible, more brilliant, 
and more powerful attributes of larger, 
though less gifted creatures. This 
same lesson is written in the reign of 
the Mammals, those Monarchs that 
lived before us, and which are now 
gone and past. It may be a matter 
of dispute when their reign began, 
and when it ended; however, it is 
clear that, sooner or later, Man has 
superseded them, and it appears to 
me equally clear that he has dethroned 
them, because he is not of them, nor 
descended from them. The Mammals 
do not culminate in Man, for their 
zoological supremacy is gone. Let 
not any sciolist presume to tell us, 
that when Hanno’s sailors slew with 
their bows and arrows, and afterwards 
skinned, the horrible gorillas of the 
West Coast of Africa, that they mis- 
took them for men, and were guilty 
of murder—they were no such fools— 
and it has been reserved for our 
modern naturalists to regard those 
ugly brutes as their ancestors. I 
admit that the gorilla is a larger, 
stronger, and more ferocious brute 
than I am, but “give mea little time,” 
as Bishop Butler says, give me time 
to combine with a few unarmed, igno- 
rant creatures like myself, and I will 
destroy fifty millions of these brutes. 
All we require is time; therefore, 
mere size, mere force, cannot govern 
the world which is now ruled by a 
creature “made in the image of God,” 
who has dethroned those monarchs, 
and in all probability banished many 
of them from the globe; whose reign 
will be as permanent as the Creator’s 
will who produced him. 

In the controversy, as to the origin 
of the human race, that now occupies 
the naturalists’ spare moments, the 
combatants naturally take one side or 
the other, according as their sympa- 
thies are with reason, intelligence, and 
thought ; or with the objects of sense 
and nature that surround us—and it 
would seem that the more important 
question of the future of the human 
race is involved in this dispute. If 
this be so, the question is decided 
easily and finally against the “ pithe- 
coid origin of man,” in the mind of 
every Christian philosopher. 

It would indeed appear to be the 
height of folly, and of bad logic, to 
claim for Man a Miraculous future, 
such as the resurrection of his race 
would be; and, at the same time, to 
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assign him a Natural origin, by de- 
scent from the humbler races that 
have ruled the globe before him. 

Let those whose minds have been 
dwarfed by the exclusive study of 
some minute branch of the great tree 
of knowledge, defend such paradoxes 
—we prefer to cast in our lot and 
faith with the great Hebrew warrior 
king, whose theory of the origin of 
man, suggested by the study of the 
phenomena of Nature, is contained in 
the words which will last while the 
world itself endures :— 


‘* When I consider thy heavens, the 
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work of thy fingers; the moon and the 
stars, which thou hast ordained; what 
is man, that thou art mindful of him, 
and the son of man, that thou visitest 
him? For thou hast made him a little 
lower than the angels, and hast crowned 
him with glory and honour; thou madest 
him to have dominion over the works of 
thy hands; thou hast put all things un- 
der his feet; all sheep and oxen, yea, 
and the beasts of the field; the fowl of 
the air, and the fish of the sea, and 
whatsoever passeth through the paths of 
the sea.” 


Oh Lord! Our Governor, how ex- 
cellent is thy name in all the world. 


A DAY-DREAM. 


A GARDEN fenced by elms and limes, 
Within the sound of minster chimes ; 
A mansion where the ivy climbs 
Round turrets gray ;—a thousand times 
Have I dreamt of this for thee, 

Minnie mine—have watched thee glide. 
Shadowy by the river side, 
Or ’mong the rhododendrons hide 

In happy hours of glee. 


There how gaily all the day 

Would our tiny darling May 

Along the turfen alleys play, 

And watch the wild birds up and away 
Flashing through the summer air : 

O those pretty dancing feet, 

They would come to thy retreat— 

That prattling voice, so soft and sweet, 

Would woo thee everywhere. 


She should sing, the pretty bird, 
Sweetest carols ever heard 
Beneath the bending branches, stirred 
By summer winds. And I would gird 

Mighty ropes to ash trees twain— 
Where the merry fairy thing 
Half the day might sit and swing : 
Boughs upon her head would fling 

resh blossoms down like rain. 


And Minnie mine would be to her 
Nature’s best interpreter— 
Would teach the tiny wanderer 
How the world’s wide pulses stir 

Through His power who reigns above ; 
Who gave me, ’mid this earth’s dark strife, 
Two whom I better love than life, 
My ean my own dear wife— 

e God whose name is Love. 


Mortimer Co.zins. 
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A SATURDAY NIGHT IN 


Tue Black Country, as it is pictur- 
oan and not inaptly termed, is a 
sight well worth seeing. Black and 
grimy though it be, cheerless and un- 
ovely as it looks, it contains within 
it more elements of material prosper- 
ity, a greater amount of mineral 
wealth, and a more densely populated 
area than any other equally sized tract 
of country on the face of the globe. 
Its entire length, from north to south, 
is a little more than twenty miles, ex- 
tending from Stourbridge, in Worces- 
tershire, over Cannock Chase, to 
Beverton, near Badgeley, and its 
breadth is about ten, Walsall and 
Wolverhampton being its opposite 
boundaries. In the daylight it is a 
region of illimitable chimney shafts 
and innumerable furnaces, of miles 
upon miles of dull, dead brick walls, 
broken by doors and windows, in 
which the miners have their dwellings, 
and where they rear, after their own 
fashion, their generally large broods 
of young. Here and there are sparsely 
scattered better houses, the residences 
of the masters and factors, but the 
bettering consists usually in the size 
of the building and its small plot of 
brownish-green lawn, and not in any 
exhibiting of architectural ornamenta- 
tions or refined taste. Over all these 
sixty square miles of superficies is 
spread an amazing net-work of canals 
and railways, all swarming with mo- 
tion, all instinct with life. Every 
factory is connected with some main 
line of locomotives by its little branch 
and siding, and every mine has either 
the same or its miniature wharf, at 
which the long narrow barges lie and 
load. Notwithstanding the enormous 
population you know to be at work, 
there is a strange absence of noise 
and bustle, and motion. Here an 

there you hear the dull, resonant 
“thud” of the ponderous hammer, the 
scream of the escaping steam, or the 
sullen, continuous rumble of the huge 
three-horse waggon, as it rolls cum- 
brously over the hard road ; but there 
is none of that torrent-like roar of 
restless, unrestrainable life ; that whirl 
and clash and comminglement of hu- 
man beings that you find in the great 
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THE BLACK COUNTRY. 


thoroughfares of London, or a large 
manufacturing city. The people are 
underground, moiling and toiling, 
digging and delving, blasting and ex- 
cavating. There they all are fathoms 
deep from the sun’s light, and the 
glad air of heaven, and not a sound 
ever struggles up to earth to betray 
their whereabouts. 

At night the scene is changed. So 
soon as the shades of evening drop 
darkling down, the country becomes 
a conflagration. As far as the eye 
can reach, volumes of lurid flames, 
issuing from a thousand furnaces, 
shoot up the empyrean. Long lam- 
bent tongues of fire strike their point- 
ed tongues into the night, and trans- 
form it into a monster. For twenty 
miles round the horizon glows with 
fervent heat ; the stars wax pale and 
lustreless, and even the silver moon is 
shorn of half her beauty. Earth be- 
comes an inferno, stricken with a ter- 
rible beauty—the firmament is a red- 
hot roof. The very soil is a-light with 
innumerable fiery horrors, and its 
every acre sends up to heaven its se- 
parate tribute of lurid glory. A 
journey by night through this strange 
region is a spectacle that can never . 
forgotten. It is a type of the nether 
hell, and the end of the world seems 
at hand ! 

They are not a bad race, take them 
all in all, these miners. Rude and 
uninformed as they are, they are in- 
dustrious and honest. Good fathers 
and husbands are they after their own 
uncouth fashion, and very many of 
them “fear God,” while a still larger 
number “honour the King.” Satur- 
day is, to a certain extent, a day of 
rest, and it is then that they throw 
aside the pick and shovel, and in the 
company of their wives, if they have 
them, betake themselves to the near- 
est town, to lay in their weekly stores, 
and enjoy their brief hour of relaxa- 
tion. Itis to this town we propose 
to transport our readers—the hour 
being eight o’clock, and the evening 
cold, but seasonable, for the time of 
the year. 

Our borough is situated in the very 
heart of the “ Black Country,” For 
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miles on all sides the eye rests upon 
nothing but the picture we have en- 
deavoured to represent. A few green 
fields may be seen here and there, at 
long intervals, and now and again, on 
the summit of some rising ground, a 
little wood or a small clump of trees, 
but these are rare exceptions. The 
landscape by which we are surround- 
ed is brick and mortar, with mounds 
of coal and mountains of “slag,” 
chimneys and furnace-tops its for- 
estry, and its canopy anever unscrolled 
veil of leaden-coloured smoke. The 
market-day here, in its early part, is 
much like other country towns in its 
aspect. There is a little more bustle 
in the street, a more perceptible ani- 
mation in the shops, but nothing more. 
As the day declines, the market-place, 
which is an oblong square of consid- 
erable dimensions, begins to lose its 
normal character of dignified inaction, 
and to start into life and bustle. All 
round it, closely impinging upon the 
footways, are rising up long rows of 
stalls, of every size and dimension, 
while at right angles across its breadth 
other rows are being erected, with a 
rapidity the result of lengthened skill 
and experience in the architects. Each 
of these stalls is brilliantly lighted 
with gas, supplied by the local com- 
pany. The entire square is permeated 
with special mains, and each stall 
being provided with one or two branch 
pipes, as the case may be, its pro- 
prietor screws it on to the opening in 
the main, and secures a brilliant illu- 
mination over his motley wares for 
the evening. It has now grown dark, 
and the square becomes peopled—na 
we should rather say choked up wit 
a dense mass of human life. From 
all the neighbouring villages come 
trooping in, on foot or by rail, droves 
of men and women, overflowing with 
pent-up spirits, and determined to 
“make a night of it.” The uproar is 
deafening. The loud defiant shout of 
the venders, the shrill treble of the 
female bargainers (in nine cases out of 
ten the wives carry the bag and make 
the purchases), the clamorous ap 

of the “touters,” the prolonged bellow 
of the Cheap Jack, the wild yell of 
the peripatetic auctioneer, as he com- 
mends the unsu ble cheapness 
andexcellence of his wares, the hearty. 
out-spoken recognition of mutual 
friends, and now and then a full- 
volumed war of words (but never a 
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fight), all combine in one grand over- 
— diapason that never ceases 
or a moment, and to which “naught 
but itself can be its parallel.” 

Let us take a glimpse at these 
stalls—this multiform conglomerate 
of wood and canvas—this artificial 
city of evanescent commerce. The 
central stalls are the most pretentious. 
They are large and roomy, with four 
or more streaming gas-lights, and, 
generally speaking, have several at- 
tendants at the well-filled counters, if 
we may so term them. The main 
street, so to speak, is the bazaar of 
the fish dealers, and an extraordinary 
sight itis. Asarule the miners are 
fond of fish. In all inland places this 
is generally the case, but in the min- 
ing districts it is especially so, and as 
long as it can be procured, in season 
or out, fish forms the staple of many 
dinners. It is a fact, too, not less 
noticeable, that inland towns are, for 
the most part, better supplied in this 
article than seaports, Birmingham, 
for instance, having a much better 
selection than Brighton, and Chelten- 
ham or Manchester than Hull or Ply- 
mouth. The reason is explicable 
enough. In our borough it is only 
the coarser fish that are to be met 
with. Turbot and salmon are things 
unknown, but in their stead plaice 
and cod, eels, sprats, and herrings 
aboundinshoals. Plaice are the most 
plentiful, and are most affected. The 
price at the agen season is 14d. per 

ound, and the quantity that changes 

ands is almost incredible. Cod, some- 
what limp and sickly-looking after 
its long journey, is oie had for 3d. ; 
soles, very small, and by no means 
attractive, are 4d.; sprats, of fairish 
quality, 1d. ; while herrings in multi- 
tudinous array are shouted out at 
“foive vor thrappence—twenty vor 
ashillin,” and go off with astonishin 
rapidity. Hillocks of mussels, an 
mountains of whelks are piled up to 
the extreme right and left of the shy 
expanse, and excite juvenile longin 
to a frantic extent. Scores of obal- 
begrimed, smock-clad boys, who’ for 
five days out of the weak never see 
the face of day, cluster rly round 
the latter dainty, and with sparklin 
eyes recklessly invest their hard. 
earned halfpenny in a purchase; sten- 
toriously demanding a pin into the 
bargain, which useful implement in- 
deed forms a part of the contract, and 
8 
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is instantly supplied from a well-filled 
paper by the vendor. To each stall 
is attached an operator, whose special 
vocation is curious. He is armed with 
a sabre-shaped knife, about two feet 
long, sharp in the edge, and heavy in 
the back. So soon as a purchase, say 
of plaice, has been completed, it is 
handed over to him. Placing it on 
the board before him, he makes one 
keen deep incision above the gills, 
whips in his fingers, and extracts the 
entrails. With four rapid and unerring 
strokes he slices off the head, the fins, 
and the tail, crimps the fish deftly, 
from top to bottom, doubles it up 
neatly, and drops it gently into the 
expectant basket or handkerchief, in 
full preparedness for the culina 
operation of the morrow. An unaf- 
fected fellow he is, and takes no pride 
in his dexterity, though he evidently 
feels the importance of his mission, 
and is not to be laughed at with im- 
punity. 

Leaving the ichthyological depart- 
ment, we find ourselves at a step in 
another department, where you and 
confectionary, pork pies and polonies, 
sugar barley and peppermint candy 
formthesummum bonum of enjoyment. 
A very attractive collocation of saccha- 
rine comestibles is here displayed, and 
the consumption isenormous. Many 
of these combinations we have met 
with before, and appreciate their de- 
lectability to the full, while with a 
host of others we have never made 
acquaintance, and eschew them ac- 
cordingly. They are odorous of hog’s 
lard, and present anteriorly a sinister 
aspect; but they are cheap for the 
money, and their popularity is un- 
questionable. There be strong sto- 
machs in these parts, and good diges- 
tion waits on appetite. Raw sausages 
are devoured as readily as fried, and 
“rendered” lard is not unfrequently 
gobbled up asadelicate tit-bit. Pass- 
ing beyond this savoury scene, we 
find ourselves in the ruck of miscel- 
laneous encampments. Here there is 
not a single conceivable thing that the 
working man requires in the way of 
food, clothing, or lod, ing, that is not 
ready tohishand. Stallsfor hats, stalls 
for shoes and boots, for ready-made 
raiment, for brushes, combs, and such 
like gear, for beds and bedding, for 
hardware and ironmongery of every 
description, for all the innumerable 
mysteries of the feminine toilette, for 
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bacon and cheese, butter and eggs, 


eed dead and alive. Nothing is 
acking. Each has its separate de- 
partment, each its special locality, and 
each its crowd of shrewd and shrew- 
ish customers. Upon the bare pave- 
ment are strewed delf and crockery 
by the half acre; cups and saucers (the 
willow pattern predominating), plates, 
bowls, jugs, and teapots—most of 
them of glaring and supernatural gor- 
geousness of colouring—are here in 
myriads which might baffle thescience 
of arithmetic to enumerate; and the 
wonder is, as with the fly in amber, 
to discover “how they got there.” A 
special goods’ train would seem in- 
adequate for their conveyance; and 
we fear the number of killed and 
wounded in the transport, judging 
from the pile of breakages deposited 
out of pure bravado in the midst, is 
more than a fullaverage. Here is an 
elderly costermonger, having before 
him a large barrow or handcart, in 
which reposes an immense lot of 
amorphous articles, which to the out- 
ward vision look not unlike thick pan- 
cakes, but from the sauce dealt out 
with them, vinegar and pepper, we 
have our doubts. It is, however, in 
extensive request by the youngsters, 
who are as greedily attracted by it as 
rats byrhodium, and its disappearance 
is astonishing. On propounding, ra- 
ther nervously, a query to the bene- 
volent custodian, we found the edible 
resolving itself into fried flat fish, ex- 
uberantly clothed in lard, and plenti- 
fully dusted with coarse flour. Tous 
it did not seem to be a thing upon 
which a decently-organized stomach 
would care to expend its capabilities; 
but the boys of our borough have no 
such scruples, and swallow their half- 
penny supper with an innocent un- 
suspicion, and a lively appreciation of 
the condimental vinegar and pepper, 
which spoke volumes for their faith 
in the salubrity of the morsel and the 
unsophisticated condition of their 
digestive organs. Not far from this 
fascinating barrow-knight, we light 
upon the universal quack doctor. His 
stall is decorated with bottles of all 
dimensions, some containing tape- 
worms of frightful longitude, “met 
with, gents, in the course of my prac- 
tice,” others holding suspicious-look- 
ing fluids of twenty different colours, 
some of them prettily enough tinted, 
others of so sanguinary an appearance, 
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that even the panys of gout would 
vanish at their presence, and the 
agonies of tic doloureux be clean for- 
gotten. At intervals he regales his 
open-mouthed audience with a curt 
but sententious lecture, in which the 
consummate ignorance and crass stu- 
pidity of the licensed practitioner are 
vehemently denounced, and his own 
infallibility defiantly proclaimed. He 
has lots of customers, especially for 
pills, of which a good-sized bushel 
measure stands upon his board, and 
as he sells cheap, and hesitates at no 
lie to enhance the merits of his nos- 
trums, his stock is speedily exhausted, 
while he chuckles in his sleeve at the 
gly of the simple Simons who 
o him reverence. 

But it would be endless to particu- 
larize the amazing variety of commo- 
dities on show to-night. Mounds of 
burly potatoes, stacks of vegetables 
from pomeree to parsnips, literally 
litter the streets, while of oranges and 
apples their numbers are legion, and 
impel the conviction that the crops of 
Sicily, Malta, and Spain, must have 
been prodigious. Garden seeds, too, 
of all the commoner sorts, are here in 
profusion, and the collier and the 
miner with a poor little patch of un- 
grateful soil have here fullscope for the 
development of their amateur tastes. 
Peas with fifty high-sounding names 
allure him to emda and what be- 
tween the merits of “ Queen of Eng- 
land,” “Marvellous,” “Ne plus ultra,” 
“Champion,” and “Perfection,” he 
ceases to have a choice of his own, 
and resigns himself in desperation to 
the dealer, who knows as little about 
them as himself. Onion seed is in 
large demand, as are lettuce and pars- 
ley; but beans are not much appre- 
ciated, neither are carrots nor parsnips. 
All, however, are more or less bought 
up, and the stall-keeper’s sturdy little 
pony wends his homeward way light- 
ened of the burden with which he 
plodded so wearily into market. 

The evening is by this time far 
spent. Sight-seeingand bargain-mak- 
ing are well nigh at an end. Here 
and there already a stall is closed,and 
others are about to follow suit. Itis 
high time to be making for home, and 

issis’ has now to look for her 
“Maester,” if she would reach her 
own ingle by midnight. But how is 
she to gn him up in such a wilder- 
ness of people? Never fear, good 
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reader. She knows his favourite 
haunt, and darts upon her reluctant 
victim as unerringly as the hawk upon 
its prey. Our borough is infested 
with public-houses and beer-shops far 
more than are good for it in body or 
soul. To one of these, however, she 
repairs, and there she captures her 
man, and leads him triumphantly 
away, not, indeed, without remon- 
strance, though neither unkind nor 
prolonged. A creditable trait this, 
which it pleases us to record; for 
these places are very alluring to an 
over-worked man, and we should 
hardly wonder if the attempt to fer- 
ret him out were angrily resisted. In 
these he meets friends and acquaint- 
ances, and there is set forth every ap- 
pn to gratify his senses and oe 
is faculties in forgetfulness. Eac 
of these housesisflashingly decorated. 
Mirrors adorn the walls and flash 
back the gleams of blazing gasaliers 
and gleaming crystal. Gilding and 
painting are lavishly displayed, and 
sensuous attractions reign supreme 
over all. In most of the better class 
—perhaps it might be said in all, 
without exception—music is provjded 
as an unerring source of allurement, 
and it is somewhat remarkable that 
in very many cases, where love of 
drink or of good company assert no 
influence, the popular fondness for 
harmony presents an irresistible ex- 
cuse for entrance. Some have a re- 
gular staff of male and female vocal- 
ists, many of whom would do no dis- 
credit to more ambitious localities ; 
others trust to instrumental perform- 
ances alone. In this one we find a 
fiddle and violoncello, in that a ha’ 
and piano; others sport “the musi 
lasses ;’ and in not a few are to be 
eard the euphonious strains of the 
Scottish bagpipe. The orchestra is 
mounted on a low platform in one 
corner of the room, and there they 
continue for hours together tickling 
the ears of the groundlings, while oc- 
casionally Jack or Bill, Joe or “Tam- 
mas,” join in with a Herculean bellow, 
and mark their appreciation by an 
uncouth jig or an elephantine caper. 
It is a sad pity to see so many of 
these strongholds of vice and waste 
in our borough. You meet them at 
every step, and it is mainly through 
them that the mining populations 
have acquired a character for drunken 
and unthrifty habits. Beer is the 
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stapledrink; but rum, gin, and whisky, 
have many admirers, especially on 
cold or wet nights, when “maester” 
prescribes for himself two or three 
strong doses, just, as he says, “to 
warm un.” 

It is now verging upon twelve, and 
all parties set their faces homeward. 
Our “gudewife” has brought away 
her man, as have hundreds of others 
also, and every outlet of the town has 
its crowd of departing visitors. The 
broad road leading to the railway sta- 
tion is especially thronged, and the 
terminal approaches are well-nigh 
blocked up. Inside all is life and 
light. Station-masters, ticket-takers, 
and porters are on the alert. The 
engine pufis, and pants, and waxes 
impatient. All drop gradually into 
their seats, a shrill whistle, and the 
monster train glides slowly from out 
the arched platform into the night, 
and is seen no more. The lights are 
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put out, the weary officials lock up 
and proceed not panonntiy to their 
homes, and the station so lately in- 
stinct with life and bustle, is now as 
still and deserted as a city of the 
dead. The market-place, too,is voice- 
less and asleep. Profound darkness, 
only broken by the hazy glimmer of a 
gas-lamp, reigns around. The stalls 
are mostly taken down, and the motley 
contents removed, and there remains 
for the solitary spectator only the 
hushed square, the fierce glow of the 
heavens overhead reflected from a 
thousand furnace-fires, and the me- 
mory of the busy scene so lately en- 
acted beforehim. Allelse has vanished 
as a dream; but as he thoughtfully 
betakes him to his rest, he fails 
not to dwell upon the varied en 
liarities and localized phases of habit 
and manners which go to illustrate “a 
Saturday night in the Black Country.” 


ANACREON, ODE IV, 


ON HIMSELF, 


*Emi pupoivare repeivaig 
"Emi Awrivae re roiatc 
Lropicac, Véhw rporivey. 


STRETCHED upon the tender myrtle, 
And the pulpy lotus herbage, 

Glad I pass the jocund health round. 
Then let Cupid with red ribbon 

Bind the tunic o’er his full neck, 

And come minister me wine-draughts. 
Like the wheel of any chariot 

Whirls our rolling life in circles. 

Little dust, with strewn bones bandless, 


Is our token when we 


perish. 


Good friend, would’st anoint a tombstone, 
Feeding earth with vain libations? 

An thou must, in life, anoint me, 
Damask all my hair with roses, 

And my mistress to the bower bid. 

I will, Cupid! ere I go hence 

To the deadman’s shadow-chorus, 
Disabuse me of all sorrow. 


FettHam BuRGHLEY. 
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Ir is a hard case that our new theory 
of non-intervention, which has carried 
us safely through so many European 
complications, should fail at last in 
America, where its application was 
most legitimate. The whole North is 
now in a towering passion with us 
because we will not go to war for an 
“idea,” and fight the battle of the 
Union by refusing to recognise the 
belligerent rights of the Secessionists. 
The neutrality of Europe, and par- 
ticularly of Great Britain, is denoun- 
ced as complicity with the rebels, 
and it will require extreme caution, 
together with no little firmness, to 
keep us out of a quarrel with the 
North if the swagger of Mr. Cassius 
Clay, at Paris, is to be taken as an 
index of the feeling of his countrymen. 
That Mr. Clay is not more unreason- 
able than the mass of Northerncitizens 
is we fear too true. The New York 
correspondent of the Morning Post, 
who is evidently not a British subject 
in America, but a true-born Yankee, 
and who writes from that point of 
view, expresses the amazement, 
amounting almost to incredulity, felt 
throughout the whole North, at Lord 
John Russell’s exposition of British 
policy. His declaration of the prin- 
ciple of non-intervention, and his con- 
sequent admission of Southern cruisers 
to the rights of belligerent vessels, was 
treated as an act of direct hostility to 
the Union, and as little short of a de- 
claration of war against the North. 
It is impossible for us to reason with 
a community excited to the pitch of 
enthusiasm to which the whole 
American Republic now is. What is 
self-evident to us appears monstrous 
to them. Our ideas of fair play and 
theirs evidently widely differ, and as 
it is impossible to hope to convince 
them, we must only hold on our 
course doing what seems right in our 
own eyes, albeit it seems wrong in 
theirs. 

Still, while we cannot alter our 
course, or abandon the sacred duty 
of non-intervention, even to propitiate 
the Kentucky abolitionist, Mr. Cas- 
sius Clay, we may at least give an 
explanation why we persist in our 


neutrality, even at the risk of out- 
raging the North. We havea right 
to show that it is not for the cynical 
reasons which the 7'imes professes to 
give, as if the quarrel seemed to 
us wholly unaccountable, and as if 
we could have no possible interest in 
a war between freesoilers and slave- 
soilers. Nor again, must we be 
thought so mercenary as the Bright 
school would represent us to be, as if 
we could have no policy but to keep 
our trade open, and to buy cotton, 
asking no questions where it came 
from. Cotton isnot King in America 
—grass is King, Mr. Clay screamed 
out to his Northern friends in Paris 
the other day. We beg to assure the 
American Ambassador to St. Peters- 
burg, that cotton is not King in these 
islands. We prize the staple dearly. 
It is the bread of four millions of our 
people, and we would sacrifice any 
thing but principle to keep the Man- 
chester mills fed with the down 
flock with which we clothe the worl 
But we loathe the means by which 
cotton is picked, as deeply as any 
Kentucky abolitionist, and spared no 
sacrifice to wipe out the reproach of 
slavery from our own possessions. 
Let the North not mistake us. We 
hate slavery, not as loudly, but as 
deeply as any abolitionist in the North. 
If we do not go to war with the Seces- 
sionists—if we do not order our 
cruisers to assist the United States 
navy in keeping up a blockade of 
Southern ports, it is not from secret 
es with the South, or the 
craven fear that we shall lose our 
reat market for cotton. The British 
lysses has not stuffed his ears with 
cotton as he sails by the Syren’s home 
on the Potomac, where the old Union 
woos him back to her embrace. Not 
for this reason are we neutral. It is 
high time that we make it plain that 
our neutrality is a matter, not of ex- 
pediency, but of principle. We are 
always representing ourselves as more 
selfish or cynical than we are, or per- 
haps the tone of the Z'%imes which af- 
fectssilence on high moraland religioug 
questions, is taken by foreigners as an 
index of the real national mind. But 
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foreigners aré mistaken, as is found 
out in seasons of national trial. As 
in the Russian war, as in the Indian 
mutiny, and as again in this convul- 
sion of North and South—we are 
proved at last to take a moral and 
religious view of political questions. 
But it is a national habit of ours to 
keep these principles in the back 
ground, to exhibit them in action 
and not in speech. We are perhaps 
too much in one extreme, as foreign- 
ers are in the other. Our religion is 
too unemotional, and when we do 
good we affect too much scorn of what 
the Greeks called ro cado cayafor, 

So it is that we get a character for 
selfishness, which we do not really 
deserve. As the French filch a pro- 
vince, but do it with such fine phrases, 
that you beg pardon for suspecting 
such areal gentleman of picking your 
pocket; so on the other hand we do 
= in such a grim gruffy way, and 
while we act with honesty, keep 
talking about policy, that we get 
no credit for our real character, and 
pass off as perfide Albion, while we 
are the honestest people under the 
sun. It is greatly our own fault, and 
it is a fault which journalists should 
endeavour to set right—for in this 
age of newspapers a nation is judged 
by its leading journals, not by the 
despatches of its ambassadors, or even 
by the speeches of its leading states- 
men. 

Surprising, then, as it may seem to 
Mr. Cassius Clay, we assure him that 
we are neutral on conviction, not for 
the sake ofinterest. War, at all times, 
is unnatural—how much more so be- 
tween brethren, and thatoverthe body 
of the poor black, who has as little 
to gain by the success of the Union 
as of the Secession. If the Union 
prevail he will be held to bondage 
as much as before; nay, more, the 
reign of compromise will begin worse 
than ever, and slavery will take a 
new lease of power under the exgis 
of the victorious spread-eagle. What 
has the poor slave to hope for in the 
Northern camp? He may as well row 
on in his Southern master’s galley, for 
if captured he will not be released. 
There is no Liberia for him on this 
side of the Atlantic. It is, then, be- 
cause we hate civil war, and because 
we hate negro slavery, that we are 
religiously neutral in the present 
quarrel, and even if we could, would 
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not stretch out a hand to help the 
Union, which has carried compromise 
like the asp in its bosom, from the 
- of Washington to those of Lin- 
coln. 

All hearts have been saddened by 
the sudden death of Count Cavour, 
the Peel and the Pitt of Italy in one 
—the Peel of peace and the Pitt of 
war. Like our two great English 
statesmen, he also has died in the 
prime of life, and while his glory 
was a-ripening. He has died like 
some brave admiral who has gained 
a victory, and who is in sight of port, 
with his prizes in tow—a few hours’ 
more life, and a peerage awaits him 
—but the hand of death is on him, 
and he is carried ashore to be laid in 
the grand old Abbey, with his achieve- 
ments set forth in cold marble, but 
never to hang his banner in the chapel 
close by with the Knights of the Bath. 
Cavour has died in sight of Rome. His 
life has been an Aineid with the same 
motto to guide him, 7'’endimus in La- 
tiwm. Rome was “his journey’s end, 
the very sea mark of his utmost sail ;” 
but we must go on to add the disap- 
pointing words of Othello :— 


** But on this bank and shoal of Time 
We leap the life to come.” 


It is ordered, we suppose, in mercy 
to mortals, on purpose to hide pride 
from men, that the man who begins 
a mighty work does not live to carry 
it through to the close. Pitt was the 
heart and soul of the Confederation 
against the First Napoleon, but he 
died broken-hearted with Austerlitz ; 
he lived only long enough to set the 
plans in motion by which Napoleon 
was humbled at last, and then he died, 
leaving others to divide the fame with 
him, and thus to save us from hero 
worshi P. Whatthe French would have 
given for another year of Mirabeau, 
when Paris hung on the lips of the 
physician, and the Revolution stood 
waiting at the antechamber to know 
whether Phrygian caps or white 
cockades were to be the national 
symbols of France! Our great Wil- 
liam of Orange also died too soon 
for his fame. A few more year, 
and the pride of Louis was humbled 
for ever. Marlborough had to win 
his splendid victories, gained in spite 
of Queen Anne and the Tories, gained 
as if the great Dutchman still ruled 
at St. James’s, or as if his spirit from 
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beyond the tomb had roused Eng- 
land out of the lethargy into which 
Queen Anne’s indolent mind had al- 
lowed it to relapse. The man was 
not there at all these instances, but 
the work went on without him. Pitt- 
ites and, Peelites carried out their 
reat master’s policy faithfully after 
fis death. When Mirabeau left off, 
the Mountain took the work of revolu- 
tion in hand, and sharp and sweeping 
their practice was. William died, but 
the Confederation lived; and so God 
raises up a great man to teach us our 
need of him, and then takes him away, 
to teach us dependence after all on 
God alone. Italians are now anxious- 
ly asking who will supply Cavour’s 
place ? e answer, no one will sup- 
ply his place; but a new man will 
raised up to do a new work, and to 
carry out Cavour’s plans, in so far as 
they ought to be perpetuated. The 
man made himself necessary, and so 
we feel the want of him. But we can- 
not doubt that in its turn the neces- 
sity will call out anew man. There 
is Ricasoli, the Fabricius of Florence—- 


*Justum ac tenacem propositi virum.” 


He may be less of a statesman, but 
he is no less a patriot than Cavour ; 
and there are Poerio and De Martino, 
not to speak of Ratazzi, ——. 
Pepoli, Mamiani, Farrini Tecchio of 
Venice, and many others, for Sar- 
dinia during the last ten years has 
had the mind of Italy to choose her 
ministry from. To be a man of 
mark was to insure exile from Rome, 
Naples, and Florence, and an hon- 
ourable reception at Turin, which has 
thus risen, as early Rome did, the 
or ccatorum and asylum of 
liberals, who added hill to hill, till 
they had enclosed the seven-hilled 
city-- 

. “Septemque arces muro circumdedit uno.” 


So, in the same way, Sardinia has 
added state to state, until Modena, 
Parma, and the Milanese, the patri- 
mony of Peter, Tuscany, and the Two 
Sicilies, are fused in one with the an- 
cient kingdom of Sardinia, and the 
italian heptarchy has ended in mon- 
archy. Cavour has not lived to see 
the test absorption of all. He 
has died within sight of the Capitol. 
But others still live to consummate 
the little that remains to complete 
Italian unity, and when that consum- 


mation is complete, they should lay 
Cavour’s remains either in the Pan- 
theon, beside the bones of Raffaelle, 
or in that Ara Coli Church which 
overlooks the Capitol, and where his 
spirit would seem benignly to bless the 
Italian Parliament, whose leader he 
had so long been. 

Meanwhile there will be a lull in 
Italian affairs while the nation is stag- 
7 with grief for the loss of Cavour. 

t was the taunt of the Opposition 
party in the Chamber, and of the Maz- 
zinians outside the House, that Italy 
was Cavourised. If you asked for a 
cigar it was sure to be a Cavour. 
Gloves and hats were called after the 
great premier, as Wellington gave his 
name to a new boot, and Brougham to 
a new carriage, among ourselves. Viva 
Cavour was the cry of the liberal 
party in Rome. His name was seen 
at street corners in Turin; it was 
chalked high upon walls out of reach 
of the police in Rome. Everywhere 
it was the rallying cry of the friends 
of union, and hated only by the 
Ultra-Republicans and Ultra-Reac- 
tionists. We must wait to see what 
will be the course of events now that 
Italy has lost her guiding mind. There 
will be a lull, we anticipate, for some 
months to come, before the party of 
progress have found a successor and 
the party of reaction have recovered 
their surprise, and are prepared to 
use their opportunity. 

Meantime, during the lull, we have 
leisure to see what ten years has done 
for Italy, and how, at last, her unity 
is passing out of the realm of posse 
into that of esse. Quintessence, Queen 
of Entelechy, was not a few years ago 
a more shadowy personage—a more 
dreamlike creation of fancy, than a 
King of United Italy. But Victor 
Emmanuel is now the undoubted 
King of Italy, though the coin struck 
with his image and superscription 
must still remain, like that of Theo- 
doric, with the single title Rex, not 
the full legend, Rex Italie, the 
reason in both cases being very simi- 
lar. Theodoric was King of the Os- 
trogoths im Italy, but not King of 
Italy, and, therefore, had to content 
himself with the ae designation, 
Theodoricus Rex. In the same way 
Victor Emmanuel II. is King ; but of 
what the unfolded e of history 
does not yet tell us. Antonelli per- 
sists in calling him King of the Sub- 
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alpine territory, which, we suppose, 
is the medieval Latin for Piedmont. 
Our Government has set the example 
of recognising the new Regnod’ Italia, 
with Victor Emmanuel as its King ; 
and itisaffecting to thinkthat Cavour 
died in the arms of Sir James Hudson, 
our worthy and esteemed ambassador 
at Turin, and the tried and trusted 
friend of Italy. 

But France has at length yielded 
to her own favourite formula, the 


“inevitable logic of facts.” In- 
stinct, however, to say nothing of 
reason, teaches the French Em- 


eror that the King of Italy must be 

ing of Rome; and one of the Na- 
poleon ideas is to cling on with al- 
most childish pertinacity to the name 
and shadow of Rex Rome. It was a 
crown of feathers only which the 
great Emperor put on the baby brow 
of theinfant son of Maria Louisa when 
he made him Kingof Rome; butit was 
also one of the Charlemagne tradi- 
tions of which the First Napoleon was 
so jealous, that the King of the Franks 
should be titular King of the Romans. 
We cannot expect the nephew to rise 
above the level of the ideas of his 
uncle, or to see in Rome the natural 
capital of a great country independent 
of France. But the end is drawing on 
fast. Rome has worn out her time of 
penal servitude. For the twelve vul- 
tures which the twin brothers saw 
wheeling over the site of the wrbs 
condita, the augurs predicted and 
poets sang there should be twelve 
centuries of conquest. But the augurs 
did not go on to prophesy, much less 
did courtly poets of the Augustan age 
sing, that for these twelve centuries 
of conquest there should succeed an- 
other twelve centuries of subjection 
and shame before the debt should be 
paid and the balance struck between 
the conqueror and the conquered. 
When Joseph predicted that for every 
year of plenty there should be a year 
of famine, so that at last the lean kine 
should eat up the fat kine, and yet be 
no fatter r all, Egypt was fore- 
warned and soforearmed. The Pha- 
raohs of that day, taught wisdom by 
the Hebrew slave, did not riot in 
plenty one year to die of starvation 
the next ; but set the prosperity over 
against the penury; the good years 
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against the and thus t was 
saved. But when Rome was in the 
tg of her power ; when she sat 
ike Babylon, a queen, and no widow, 
she did not believe the prophets who 
would have taught her moderation in 
the time of her triumph. There were 
Josephs in her catacombs whom she 
did not care to consult, or to teach her 
senators wisdom, and so the terrible 
day of retribution came. These two 
things happened to her in one day : 
widowhood and loss of children. The 
barbarians whom she had trampled on 
now trampled on her ; and to mark 
the justice of the retribution, there 
now wheeled over the site of the 
urbs eversa twelve vultures, ominous 
of twelve centuries of subjection to 
the foreigner. We might almost take 
up the grand language of the Hebrew 
prophets exulting over Babylon, and 
call on the proud lady to strip her— 
to make her bare—to sit like a slave 
with the mill-stone between her knees, 
and to grind corn for those nations by 
whose spoil she had once lived deli- 
cately, But the season of retribution 
is now over. 

Roma ruit was a favourite allitera- 
tion of our Reformers. Several tracts 
were written with that title. It is 
much more true of the Rome of our 
day. The temporal power is being 
taken away, anal it is found that the 
spiritual must decline with it. Rome 
is demanded as the capital of Italy ; 
this the Pope and his cardinals 
resist from motives purely selfish. 
They are blind to the fact, that in 
resisting the loss of the lesser they 
are endangering the greater source 
of their power. It is a judicial blind- 


ness. 

While Italy is in mourning for 
Cavour, Germany has just begun to 
discover that she never has had one, 
and to ascribe to it her present help- 
lessness and political insignificance. 
Two years ago we drew a contrast 
between Italy and the Fatherland. 
At that time all Germany, the people 
as well as their rulers, were indignant 
with Italy. Francis Joseph crossed 
the Ticino to march on Turin in the 
nameof the Fatherland. We ventured 
then to remonstrate on the absurdity 
of this, and we shall quote our own 
words,* foras we shall presently show, 





* Italy and the Fatherland. Dublin University Magazine, July, 1859. 
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their truth is now beingadmitted even 
in Germany :— 


“Tt isa piece of absurdity, the same 
as if we invoked Schleswig Holstein 
during the Indian mutiny, because the 
Juts and Angles peopled Britain in the 
fifth century. The Silesians claimed to 
be desceridants of the Prophet Elisha, 
and Pharamond, the first French king, 
was of the line and offspring of Pharaoh ; 
fancy France and Prussia going to war 
in the name of the king of Egypt and 
the Prophet of Israel! Yet these ethno- 
logical fooleries have been palmed off 
on learned and simple Germany, and the 
long-haired Teutons of our day called to 
fight Austria’s battles in Italy, because 
the long-bearded Longobardi possessed 
themselves of Lombardy about the time 
of Attila. Such serious trifling would 
be contemptible anywhere else but in 
Germany, where a great deal of learn- 
ing and very little common sense are 
often found together. But it is the 
deep policy of Austria to embroil Ger- 
many with France, and to put down one 
nationality in the name of another. The 
German Fatherland is roused to battle 
to trample down the Italian Fatherland ; 
nation is to rise up against nation, and 
people against people; and all this that 
Francis Joseph may reign as despotically 
in Venice and Milan as in Vienna and 
Prague. It is bad enough to trample on 
the nationality of Italy, but to do it in 
the name of German nationality is to 
turn the sword of Germany against her 
own breast—it is to order the homicide 
to become a suicide.” 


We little expected that before two 
years Germany would come to see 
this in the light in which we did. It 
is cheering thus to reflect that truth 
must prevail in the end, and that our 
masters in philosophy and learning 
of every kind, are not to be for ever 
the dupes of pes quackery, the 
Tony lLumpkins of government. 
Plato says, that the priests of Egypt 
thought the Greeks were always 
children, and probably the Greeks re- 
turned the compliment, and thought 
the Egyptians children. As the 
Greeks of the fifth century, B.c., in 
comparison tothe Egyptians, were but 
schoolboys in magic, geometry, and 
the occult sciences, so are we in com- 

arison with our all accomplished 
en cousins. But the Greeks had 
a political life ; they had defied the 
great king, while Cambyses had over- 
run Egypt. So we are the masters of 
Germany in the art of self-govern- 
ment, and of teaching France to keep 
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within bounds. But it is the last 
straw which breaks the camel’s back. 
The whisper of a Confederation of the 
Rhine—the Napoleon idea of 1806, 
revived in 1861--has thoroughly dis- 
gusted all true-hearted Germans with 
those selfish little courts of Munich, 
Hanover, Hesse, Baden, which have 
been the curse of Germany to this 
day. Every bully is a coward, and 
so all cowards brag. Who was so loud 
in denouncing France, and calling for 
a patriotic war, as the court of Munich 
and Hanover in 1859? It gave 
Prussia a great deal of trouble to hold 
in the Bombastes Furioso of Munich. 
The little dog barked furiously be- 
cause the lion was distracted with 
nobler prey, and could not turn and 
rend him to pieces. Yet the same 
little courts are actually now intri- 
uing with France to deliver them 
rom Prussia. Existence is dear to all, 
and what will not a man give for his 
life? These petty princes know that 
they must be mediatised if Germany 
is ever to become a great and united 
country. But rather than submit to 
this, they would sell themselves to 
France. Their selfishness and want 
of patriotism are so evident as to dis- 
gust all Germans, and it only wanted 
this to rouse a national spirit that 
will soon deliver Germany, as Italy 
has been, from the yoke of these pett; 
and retrograde courts. Seigneur dé 
bourbonnez nous was the prayer of 
Italy for many years, and the prayer 
has been answered, The Bourbons 
have departed, and with them bri- 
gandage and misgovernment of eve 
ind. Germany wants the same rid- 
dance, and the consummation would 
be brought about if Prussia only could 
produce a Cavour. “I want a hero, 
no uncommon want,” might be taken 
as the want of the day in Germany. 
For want of a real hero, the Teutonic 
mind has to dream upon such a half- 
mythical personage as the Armenius of 
Tacitus. The Irmengild which the 
idolatrous Saxons worshipped, till it 
was destroyed by Charlemagne, would 
be set up to-morrow by our romantic 
neighbours, who have already got a 
Va at Ratisbon, and are sadly 
at a loss for some outlet for their 
patriotic feelings. With the same 
talent with which they reduce histo: 
to a myth, do they stuff out the m 
with the garments of history. It is 
a pity that so much learning and sen- 
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sibility should go to waste. The 
Germans want a Konig, a man cun- 
ning and strong as Cavour was, to 
put Prussia in her right place, as 
the representative of Germany. But 
it is her own fault if she does not 
achievethis. Let Prussia once deserve 
the confidence of all true-hearted 
Germans by her loyalty to represen- 
tative government, as Sardinia did 
during ten years of adversity ; let 
her set an example of free trade ; let 
her abolish passports, and dismiss, or 
at least reduce, her swarms of vexa- 
tious and inquisitorial police agents, 
and then the rest of Germany will 
vitate to Berlin, as surely as all 
taly did to Turin. Prussia has not 
yet deserved well of Germany in the 
same way that Sardinia did of Italy. 
She has a character yet to establish 
for liberalism at home, before Bava- 
rians and Hanoverians will ask to 
exchange their lot for that of Prus- 
sians. This is why the unification 
of Germany still only exists in the 
land of dreams. Mbollers, Patzkes, 
Zedlitzs, still victimize Prussia with 
over officialism, and till this scandal 
is removed, Germans will never trust 
their leadership to such a half-liber- 
alized state as Prussia. Why should 
they? They say very fairly—Physi- 
cian, heal thyself ; russia, become 
as unlike your former self, before you 
ask us to put our liberties in your 
keeping. 
he Hungarian Diet and the Aus- 
trian Reichsrath stand butting each 
otherliketwo young steers which have 
not yet got their horns, and would do 
each other a great deal of mischief if 
they only knew how. Both sides are 
bent on mischief, but neither is yet 
armed or ready to begin. Hungary 
will have nothing to say to the new 
constitution, and hates the extem- 
porized Parliament of Vienna all the 
more, because it is meant to super- 
sede the old free constitution of Hun- 
gary. She will not pay taxes, so Aus- 
tria has been forced to levy them by 
quartering her soldiers on the inhabit- 
ants, and taking out in kind what 
she cannot get in cash. But this isa 
rude way of coercing a sulky province. 
In the end one of the two opponents 
must lose their temper and fly to 
arms; and we may read any day of a 
rising in Hungary, and perhaps the 
consequent break-up of the Austrian 
Empire, The allegiance of Hungary, 
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indeed, hangs by a thread, which may 
be snapped, if stretched too tight and 
toolong. The last lingering tie which 
holds her to Austria is the fact that 
Francis Joseph is the only legitimate 
king of Hungary, if he will consent 
to wear the crown in a legitimate 
way. But the dream of imperialism 
and a despotic centralization still 
haunts him and his advisers. He 
will not have the Hungarians on their 
terms; they will not take him on his 
own. It is a dangerous game which 
he is playing. He is wearing out their 
loyalty, and the end may be that they 
will declare the throne vacant, and 
put themselves up to auction. Inthe 
resent unsettled state of the Danu- 
ian Principalities, a Confederation of 
the Danube might start up, under the 
protection of Russia, to correspond to 
the Confederation of the Rhine under 
the protection of France. France 
proclaims it her mission to raise op- 
pressed nationalities and re-distribute 
them according to their ethnological 
affinities. Russia, as she has every 
thing to gain and nothing to lose by 
this principle, will give it no ungrudg- 
ing support. Our opposition will be 
neutralized ; for though we do not 
believe in nationalities as France 
does, we do not believe either in 
despotic monarchies held together by 
the sword, so our sympathies with 
Austria, as a conservative state, would 
go for nothing. Even in her reform, 
Austria copies the mistakes of Eng- 
land rather than her better policy. 
Her centralization is a bad copy of 
the selfish oligarchical conduct of 
England to Ireland during the last cen- 
tury. Since the Union, strange as it 
may seem to some who have not stu- 
died the past attentively, there has 
been far less centralization than be- 
fore. Ireland is far more self-go- 
verned than with a Parliament sitting 
in College-green. Austrian policy is 
that of Castlereagh ; Pitt without his 
concessions, his free trade, his eman- 
cipation, and those other measures, 
without which he would never have 
poo the Union. We can hardly 
lame Hungary for refusing a union 
on these terms. Francis Joseph has 
begun at the wrongend. He has for- 
gotten the French proverb, reculer 
pour mreux sauter. 
Mr. Laing has at last unravelled the 
tangled skein of Indian finance, and 
made the two ends meet of income 
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and expenditure. The Indian budget 
is, after that of France and Eng- 
land, the third greatest in the worl 

Forty-one millions are raised and ex- 
pended in India. How that enormous 
sum is got, and how it is disposed of, 
is a problem which must interest all. 
It is enough to say that about one- 
half, or twenty millions, is raised by 
the land-tax and the tribute of sub- 
ject states. Another ten millions is 
extracted by the opium and salt mo- 
nopolies, and the remainder, or about 
eleven millions, is raised by the new 
income-tax, custom duties, and other 
miscellaneous sources of revenue. 
Thirty-seven millions, which was the 
budget three years ago, was raised 
last year to thirty-nine, and by a turn 
of the screw Mr. Laing proposes to 
extract two more millions. At the 
same time he has lopped off two mil- 
lions and a-half from the army esti- 
mates, and a million has been saved 
in military stores, and half a million 
on the Indian navy, which is to be 
reduced this year with a view to its 
final abolishment; and so, by adding 
to our income, and taking from our 
expenditure,it is hoped that by the year 
1863 all deficits will be at an end, and 
the Indian exchequer be able to ba- 
lance its accounts. For the present 
another loan is necessary, and Sir 
Charles Wood proposes to raise four 
millions, which we hope will be the 
last addition to the national debt 
of India. We hope, rather than be- 
lieve—for the wish is seldom realized 
—that debt should stand still while 
the nation progresses in every other 
way. Itishardly possible foragreatna- 
tion not to forestalitsresources. There 
is no cast-iron rule about national 
debt ; it is justifiable or not, accord- 
ing to the purpose for which the 
money isadvanced. No oneconsiders 
a minor extravagant who spends some 
of his capital in completing his edu- 
cation under expensive masters, and 
so for a few years lives beyond his in- 
come. But if ke dips into his prin- 
cipal to keep horses and hounds, to 
entertain ascore or two of tailors, and 
to study fashions, then he is on the 
road to ruin, and the crash must 
come sooner or later. So it is with 
governments. If they are progressive 
at all, they must draw on their future 
resources and spend some of their ca- 
pital in their year's income. The re- 
productive nature of these invest- 


ments will fully justify this expendi- 
ture in theend. But money spent on 
war is as a squandered on horses 
and dogs—leading to national bank- 
ruptcy s.oner or later. We have had 
enough of the latter expenditure in 
India. Wars of mere policy, waged 
beyond our frontier, to avert possible 
and only contingent dangers, Such 
were the Affghan and the ‘late Persian 
wars. In some few cases we have 
made war support the cost of war, or 
have paid ourselves back by provinces 
taken from the enemy. Such was 
our indemnity for our Sikh battles 
and for these easy victories over the 
Burmese. 

But now that we are obliged to bor- 
row money on a peace expenditure, we 
ought not to apply these precedents 
from the unproductive nature of war 
loans. In the one case we are casting 
our bread into the sea, in the other 
case we are casting it on the waters: 
irrigation is goldin India. Canals and 
cotton, these are the two necessities. 
The Indian exchequer cannot borrow 
and spend too freely under these two 
heads of expenditure. Yet, there are 
timid minds who would stop the pub- 
lic works of India for fear that they 
may exhaust the treasury. We give 
them the advice given to a young 
barrister, who was afraid to incur the 
expenses of circuit—that he should 
sell the coat off his back rather than 
not go circuit. Abandon India al- 
together, we would say, to the In- 
dian government, but do not stop 
works like these. It may not be ne- 
cessary that we should be masters of 
India ; but it is necessary that if we 
are so we should discharge the duties 
of our pee The feeble Hindoo 
wants the energy of our northern race 
to contend against the forces of tropi- 
cal nature. e are there because we 
are stronger than he: let us, then, 
show our strength by wielding that 
great Thor-hammer of ours in build- 
ing bridges, damming streams, erect- 
ing tanks, and so compelling the vast 
water-power of India to turn the 
wheel of progress. 

India, too, is the land of cotton, if 
we could only explore the interior and 
tap the stream by which the suppl 
may flow down. The canal whic 
joined Manchester and Liverpool 
made Manchester and Live a) at 
once—the one the mart the other the 
port. Cut off the communication be- 
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tween the two, and it would be like 
putting your finger on the windpipe 
of our national industry. Exactly so 
it is with India. Bombay wants ac- 
cess to the interior. At present we 
draw barely fifteen per cent. of our 
cotton supply from India, eighty per 
cent. comes from America, and only 
five per cent. from all other parts of 
the world. We shall never be safe 
till the proportions are exactly re- 
versed—till the free-grown cotton is 
four-fifths and not one-fifth. The 
greatness of Manchester is now an in- 
verted pyramid—it may topple over 
any day and crush half England in 
its fall. By drawing our cotton from 
India the pyramid would stand on its 
broadend. Political economists often 
belie their name ; they study the 
laws of economy—chrematistics, as 
Sismondi proposed to call it, but the 
word was never naturalized. Wealth 
is one thing ; national wealth another. 
It may be safe to the individual to 
buy in the cheapest market, but the 
nation which does not pass away with 
the individual will find its account 
often to forego profit to principle—to 


put a bounty on free labour, so as 


to discourage slave. If some of the 
sums that were spent in nursing 
the growth of opium had been spent 
on cotton, we should not be in the 
state of perplexity we are in looking 
to India to give us the cotton which 
America cannot supply. 

Our home politics do not present 
much to interest. The “Derby dilly, 
carrying three insides,” made a des- 
perate effort to upset the Palmer- 
ston d coming home from the 
Downs, but without success. The 
Government whip came down with 
such a crack on the Ministerial team 
that they cleared the road, and left 
the Opposition dilly a wreck for the 
rest of the Session. Paper is king in 
Great Britain by general consent. 

But the aed uty debate led to a 
strange little bit of by-play by which 
Ireland may finally lose her only 
postal subsidy through its unhappy 
connexion with party. Unfortunately 
in the City of the Tribes there is a 
tradition about a certain man for 
Galway who is always about to turn 
up, but never in time to do much 
good to the town. The tradition of 
the man for Galway has led Gal- 
wegians to put their trust in men, 
not in measures. Manchester and 
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Glasgow go a-head precisely because 
they know nothing of Whig and 
Tory. Zros Tyrius que—they treat 
the two sides of the House with equal 
indifference, and, in the end, get their 
measures passed whichever party is 
in power. But the Galwegians, not 
content with a measure, must have a 
man, too, to put their faith in. Mr. 
Lever was the man for Galway a year 
ago, but a certain trial brought out 
unpleasant facts, and his star has 
sunk to rise nowhere. Then the hon- 
ourable and incorruptible member for 
Sheffield rose in the estimation of 
Galway. He was the coming man; 
but somehow not even Roebuck could 
a md a sour and austere virtue 
under the sweet smiles of Galway— 
he melted in her embrace, and now is 
no more the Roebuck of old, the 
ical Tear’em ; “he who ate,” as 
the clown says, “has gone where he 
is eaten,” he who tore is now torn 
himself, and the little that remains 
of that seamless toga in which he 
once wrapped his virtue would now 
hardly hang on a bush or clothe a 
scarecrow. One more chance re- 
mained for Galway. The man for 
Galway must be a born and bred 
Galwegian. Lever was the man of 
means, Roebuck the man of influence, 
but Father Daly was the man of reli- 
gion : the priest had access to hearts 
by a back-door closed alike to trading 
aga and political merchants. 
e could manipulate men and so 
command votes ; like Moore’s song 
when wit and wealth stood at beauty’s 
door of glass— 
“Where wealth with gold key sought 
To pass, but ’twould not do; 
While wit a diamond brought, 
Which cut its bright way through.” 
To London, accordingly, the man for 
Galway repaired, and, forgetting en- 
tirely that measures were one thing 
and men another, Father Daly com- 
menced operations by assault and 
battery on Lord Palmerston. The 
Premier’s pride was up. He hada 
reputation, at least, to sustain for po- 
litical honesty, and if he knocked 
under to the threats of an Irish priest 
his political life would have been 
for ever after a burden. He would 
have confessed himself squeezable, 
and though it may do to wring repent- 
ance in this way from a lover's 
bosom, English prime ministers must 
not be made of such impressible stuff; 
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they must keep their own counsels, 
and hold their own against the prayers, 
bribes, and tears, of interested depu- 
tations. So it fell out that Father 
Daly signally failed. The Galway con- 
tract had been cancelled for default of 
service, and: Ireland for the present 
has lost her subsidy of £72,000 a-year, 
because she trusted to men and not 
to measures. It was too late to call 
up the Irish members to repair the 
effects of Father Daly’s gawcherie. 
Manfully they responded to the call, 
and seventy-eight gallant members 
marched out of the lobby after Mr. 
Disraeli, to be shot down for nothin 

on the division lists. Mr. Bagwel 
has felt in honour bound to resign his 
post at the Treasury, and thus all that 
patriotism could do has been done to 
retrieve the slips and shortcomings of 
an Irish steam packet company mis- 
managed by a London directorate. 
The more the Irish members voted 
against the Ministry for patriotic rea- 
sons, the more English and Scotch 
members rallied round the Ministry, 
determined not to stand by and see 
the Premier bullied by Irishmen. The 
House had been O’Connellized too 
long to submit to that kind of tactics 
from the tailof thatfaction. What the 
great Dan had done of old Daly the 
little had the impudence to at- 
tempt. Thisimpudence was resented, 
and so Galway suffers for putting her 
trust in men—not in measures. Had 
she gone quietly about it, more Man- 
chester, talked less of votes and more 
of dividends, kept the steam up in 
her boilers and shot in her lockers, 
instead of trying to loot the Treasury 
in the sturdy beggar style, she might 
have not only kept her contract, but 
also begun to construct her pier and 
to throw out the breakwater which is 
essential to the safety of her packet 
station. But Galway began at the 
wrong end; she took to finessing 
when she ought to have gone into 
figures, and now she advertises her 
figures when finesse has broken down. 
The lesson ought not to be thrown 
away on our countrymen. We have 
no reason to be discouraged because 
the Atlantic Steam Packet Company 
has lost its contract. Galway still 
lies two days’ steaming nearer America 
than Liverpool. No Father Daly can 
muddle that fact by tactics taken from 
the confessional. Lord Stanley of 
Alderley must select a port on the 
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west of Ireland for the quick despatch 
of the American mails. Man may 
thwart and throw back the arrange- 
ments of Nature, but reverse them he 
never can; and so Ireland must be the 
highway from the East to the West— 
the last stepping-stone from the Brit- 
ish Islands across the wide Atlantic 
ferry. Lord Palmerston, indeed, has 
promised as much as this—that he 
will restore the contract, if not to the 
Atlantic Company, at least to some 
company with a packet station on the 
west coast of Ireland. He was bound 
in honour to break down the preten- 
sions of Galway, when Father Daly 
attempted to bully him; but having 
beaten the Irish members, he can 
afford to be generous, and at the same 
time just to Ireland. We haveno doubt, 
then, that the Galway episode willend, 
as such disputes do, when the weaker 
boy gets the best of it, because he 
has just been soundly drubbed for his 
impudence by the stronger boy of the 


two. 

Philanthropy is a good thing, but it 
may run to seed, or what is worse still, 
an enemy may sow tares among it. 
Philanthropy, dandled and petted b 
State grants, is apt to run to seed, 
and philanthropy used as an engine 
of priestcraft or for proselytising pur- 
poses, is the enemy sowing taresamong 
the wheat. We are in danger of the 
former in England and of the latter 
in Ireland. The leaders of the ragged 
school movement have unwisely, as 
we humbly believe, put in their claim 
for grants from the Education vote. It 
is a pity that Lord Shaftesbury and 
other excellent supporters of ragged 
schools, do not see that charity and 
subsidy are two nouns that do not 
agree in gender, number, or case. A 
subsidized charity is an endowed 
charity, and we know the history of 
endowed charities—it is the history 
of spring water put in a tank till it 
becomes fit only as a study for the 
microscope, and which no filter can 
ever purify. What would our mis- 
sionary societies become under endow- 
ment? And what is a ragged school 
but a missionary school—a school 
among our home heathen, the Arabs 
of London or Dublin? Government, it 
is found, cannot compete with mission- 
aries in India, at least in primary edu- 
cation, notwithstanding that the at- 
tractions of pay, place, and pension are 
allontheside of the Government. The 
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missionary outstrips the official so 
much in zeal that the Government is 
giving up the competition as useless. 
f free schools, then, cannot compete 
with endowed schools in India, we 
cannot see why it will not be the same 
here. Philanthropy indeed begins 
to run to seed so soon as it is culti- 
vated in the hot-bed of Government 
oe Ragged schools will cease to 
ragged in all but the name so soon 
as the Inspectors of the Privy Coun- 
cil take oe under their care ; so 
soon as certificated masters and mis- 
tresses pass in all the “ ologies” and 
“isms.” It will be Goldsmith’s case 
over again of “giving a man ruffles 
when wanting a shirt.” Rugby, Eton, 
the Charter House, Christ’s Hospital, 
were once charity schools. We know 
what they have since swollen into. 
They have risen with the times, till 
the yellow stockings of Christ’s Hos- 
pital is no more a sign of poverty 
than the sandal and rope of a burl 
Franciscan. So it would be wit 
ragged schools if givena grant. The 
would die of respectability, as a slee 
lapdog dies of fat. Starve them as we 
starve hounds, and we shall hunt out 
with their aid the fere nature—the 
uncombed, unkept boys and girls who 
haunt the dens and slums of our great 
cities. 

But if philanthropy is in danger 
of going to seed in England, it is in 
danger in Ireland of being turned to 
proselytising pa which no le- 
gislature could sanction. A bill has 
been introduced by the ultramontane 
Member for Dungarvan, Mr. Maguire, 
to establish Industrial Schools in Ire- 
land. The bill has such an innocent 
sound that the public are not likely to 
suspect how much religious aggression 
it contains. It is proposed to extend 
the principle of Reformatory Schools 
from the criminal to the ragged or 
pauper classes, and, on the denomina- 
tional principle, to alter grants for 
these schools to any religious bodies 
which will establish them. Now, as 


the class who would benefit by these 
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industrial schools belongs almost en- 
tirely to the Romish persuasion, it is 
easy to see that this would be throw- 
ing an annual grant of public money 
into the hands of priests and nuns to 
establish seminaries of their own all 
over the country. The National Sys- 
tem of Education has been departed 
from widely enough already, and its 
rules interpreted too laxly in their fa- 
vour ; but if this bill of Mr. Maguire 
were to become law, which we do not 
believe it will, the National system 
would be as good assuperseded. When 
we couple this with the attempt of the 
same party to break down the present 
poor-law of Ireland by allowing out- 
door relief, and thus raising up a pro- 
letariat, or permanently pauper class, 
over whom the priests would be the 
almoners of the State’s bounty, we 
have reason to sound the note of 
alarm, and to warn the Protestant 
community not to let those measures 
— by any want of oversight. Eng- 
ishmenare too inclined already to pass 
Trish affairs by altogether, and to let 
Irish members carry Irish measures 
through the House without much in- 
terference on their part; but we must 
not let judgment go by default against 
us. e protest, then, in the name 
of the people of Ireland against any 
such concessions to the ultramontane 
party. We ask no such favours for 
ourselves, and we are not willing to 
see them conceded to others. The 
word industrial is a mere bait to catch 
the pas of progress. The schools 
would be only reactionary, and Rom- 
anising institutions set up to counter- 
act, if possible, the spread of new 
ideas, and to keep the national mind 
within the narrow channels of the 
dogmasof Trent. The priesthood feel 
that the power isslipping out of their 
hands in Ireland as in Italy, and this 
is a part of that movement going on 
over all Europe, corresponding to the 
counter-reformation which the Span- 
ish priests, better known afterwards 
as the Jesuits, set in motion about the 
middle of the sixteenth century. 





